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INTEODUCTION. 

rllwO  primary  elements  of  song  are  romance  and  war. 
■*-  Under  the  former  may  be  classed  all  the  stories  of 
love  and  passion  in  their  varying  moods  of  tragedy  and 
comedy ;  under  the  latter  all  the  deeds  of  patriotism  and 
chivalry,  at  the  thought  of  which  the  pulse  quickens,  and 
OD  reading  the  records  of  which  the  eye  gleams  with  pride. 
There  are  two  vehicles  of  verse  by  which  these  elements 
are  conveyed  to  the  world  :  there  is  the  love  lyric,  with  its 
warm  breathings  of  unlimited  admiration,  and  its  touch  of 
scenic  beauty ;  and  the  ballad  or  narrative  poem,  with  its 
detaQed  descriptions  of  peoples  and  customs,  and  its  enum- 
eration of  virtues  and  vices. 

Of  these  two  elements  of  song — romance  and  war — 
Stirlingshire  partakes  in  a  measure  equalled  by  no  other 
county  in  Scotland.  Bead  Scottish  history  forgetting  that 
there  is  such  a  shire  as  Stirling,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
There  are  blanks  which  the  brightest  imagination  could 
never  replace ;  chapters  which  contain  all  that  is  Scotland's 
^ory.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  there  in  proof  of  this  1 
There  are  no  fewer  than  eight  battlefields  in  Stirlingshire, 
and  each  of  these  has  contributed  its  quota  to  inspire  the 
historic  muse.     Away  back  in  that  age  of  Scottish  history 
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10  Introduction. 

which  lives  within  the  shade  of  tradition,  the  natives  met 
the  Bomans  in  deadly  conflict  by  the  dark  winding  Carron, 
and  inspired  Ossian  to  sing  their  noble  deeds.  It  was  yonder, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  kissed  by 
the  silver  Forth  as  it  winds  to  the  sea,  guard  their  royal  dust, 
that  Scottish  independence  was  asserted  and  Kenneth  II. 
struck  the  last  blow  at  our  '*  auld  enemies  "  the  Picts.  It  was 
Stirlingshire,  too,  that  was  the  chess-board  on  which  was 
played  that  later  game  of  national  liberty.  It  was  at 
Stirling  Bridge  and  Falkirk  that  William  Wallace  maintained 
the  rights  of  his  country  at  all  costs.  Stirling  Castle  was  the 
shuttlecock  in  that  game  of  battledoor  in  which  Bruce  and 
Edward  engaged  on  the  field  of  Scotland's  Marathon.  And 
after  the  nation's  independence  had  been  secured,  Stirling- 
shire was  the  stage  on  which  was  enacted  the  drama  of 
civil  strife.  It  was  at  Sauchiebum  that  the  nobles  arrayed 
themselves  against  their  king,  and  at  Milton  Mill  that  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  act  of  regicide.  It  was  in  Stirlingshire, 
too,  that  part  of  the  drama  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  was 
played.  The  shire  may  not  be  redolent  of  the  memories 
of  the  martyrs,  like  the  metropolis  of  the  east,  nor  studded 
with  lone  cairns  like  the  moorlands  of  the  west,  but  it  has 
done  its  part  to  maintain  the  glory  of  "  Christ's  Crown  and 
Covenant."  It  was  at  ELilsyth  that  Montrose  and  Argyll 
drew  their  swords  for  God  and  the  king,  and  each  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  his  church.  It  was  from  Stirling  that 
James  Quthrie  and  others  of  the  '*  Scots  Worthies "  were 
drawn  to  seal  their  faith  on  the  scaffold  at  Edinburgh.    It 
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was  at  Torwood,  in  the  heart  of  scenes  associated  with 
liberty,  that  Donald  Cargill,  frenzied  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
killing  times,  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
on  his  enemies,  and  handed  over  Charles  II.  and  his 
accomplices  to  the  keeping  of  the  Prince  of  darkness. 
Nor  was  Stirling  untouched  by  the  fire  of  the  Jacobites. 
It  was  at  Falkirk  where  Prince  Charlie  met  the  royalists 
and  wielded  lus  sword  to  such  purpose  that,  in  the 
flash  of  success,  he  saw  himself  king  of  Britain.  It 
was  in  this  county,  too,  that  a  brand  from  the  French 
Revolution  smouldered  for  a  time  and  burst  into  flame  in 
the  action  of  a  handful  of  misguided  men  at  Bonnymoor. 

Stirling  Castle,  the  gray  bulwark  of  the  north,  which 
poets  and  painters  have  praised  in  song  and  on  canvas,  is 
rich  in  all  that  goes  to  the  poetry  of  a  nation.  There  it 
was  that  the  Scottish  kings  were  wont  to  dwell ;  there  it 
was  that  James  U.  was  born  and  that  his  queen  gave 
birth  to  James  III.  There  it  was  that  James  lY.  made 
amends  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  There  "  The  Gudeman 
o*  Ballengeich  "  was  wont  to  live  and,  stealing  out,  wander 
in  disguise ;  and  there,  too,  the  hapless  Mary  Stuart  spent 
much  of  her  unfortunate  reign.  The  ancient  tower  stands 
to^lay  a  grim  sentinel  of  other  years,  and  keeps  ward  o'er 
the  fair  strath  of  Menteith.  There  is  little  to  tell  one  of 
her  former  glory,  for  her  fame  has  departed  and  the  curtain 
of  neglect  has  been  thrown  over  her. 

Stirlingshire,  thus  rich  in  Scottish  story,  is  rich  in  Scottish 
scmg.     Its  whole  history  reads  like  a  poem  teeming  with 
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incidents  of  heroism  and  romance,  and  from  the  earliest  of 
Scotland's  bards,  down  to  the  myriad  lyrists  of  the  present 
day,  scarcely  one  has  failed  to  pay  tribute  at  the  shrine  of 
liberty.  That  group  of  early  historians — Barbour,  Wyntoun, 
Blind  Harry,  and  Boece — of  necessity  found  many  of  the 
incidents  which  form  the  rhjrming  histories  they  composed  in 
the  doughty  deeds  which  were  done  within  the  shire.  The 
royal  poets — James  I.,  James  Y.,  Mary  Stuart,  and  James 
YI. — were  all  closely  associated  with  Stirling  and  its  Castle. 
Hume,  one  of  our  earliest  pastoral  poets,  was  minister  at 
Logic ;  Alexander  Scott  was  probably  a  "Son  of  the  Bock"; 
and  the  Earl  of  Stirling  was  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount  was 
a  well-known  character  at  Court  in  Stirling ;  and  George 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  foremost  Scotsmen  of  his  time,  was 
bom  at  Killeam.  Coming  to  more  recent  years,  we  have 
many  names  well-known  in  song.  The  author  of  ^'  Morag's 
Faery  Olen"  and  "0,  dinna  cross  the  bum,  Willie,"  was 
born  at  Dunipace;  and  the  writer  of  "Carron  Flowery 
Braes "  and  "  Auld  Janet  Baird  "  was  a  native  of  Larbert. 
It  was  the  parish  minister  of  Campsie  who  wrote  '*  Farewell 
to  Fiunary";  it  was  his  wife  who  penned  ''Sound  the 
Pibroch,"  and  his  son  who  composed  "  The  waggin'  o'  our 
Dog's  tail."  It  was  a  native  of  the  shire  who  produced  the 
inimitable  '' Tumimspike "  and  "John  Hielandman's 
Remarks  on  Glasgow,"  and  one  long  resident  in  the  coimty 
who  indited  "Come  under  my  plaidie"  and  "My  boy 
Tammy." 
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With  the  a880ciatioii8  it  has  it  would,  indeed,  be  matter 
for  wonder  if  Stirlingshire  did  not  hold  a  high  position  in 
Seottish  song.  We  have  referred  to  the  early  rhymers 
who  drew  their  incidents  from  the  county,  and  of  the 
modem  army  of  ScottiBh  bards  few  exceptions  require  to 
be  made.  Patriotism  is  a  well  from  which  every  poet 
draws  a  measure  of  inspiration,  and  Stirlingshire  is  the 
foontainhead  of  that  well.  Bums,  Scott^  Hogg,  and 
Tannahill  have  sung  of  the  county  and  its  glories,  and  after 
these  leaders,  the  humbler  Ijrrists  defile  past,  each  bearing 
his  tribute  to  the  gods  of  war  and  poetry.  What  Carlyle 
termed  the  best  war-ode  outside  the  Bible  belongs  to  the 
shire — ^that  is,  Bums's  '*  Scots  wha  hae '' ;  and  what  may  be 
regarded  a  fit  companion  to  that  ode  also  belongs  to  the 
shire — ^that  is,  Sinclair's  "  Battle  of  Stirling  Bridge."  From 
these  two  songs  as  the  centre  point  on  the  field  of  patriot 
minstrelsy,  sweep  down  on  every  side  the  compositions  of 
myriad  bards^  all  in  humble  tribute,  from  the  polished 
peans  of  poets  who  touch  the  hem  of  Bums's  garment,  down 
to  the  unmeasured  lays  of  patriotic  but  unpoetic  rhymsters; 
peans  which  live  in  popularity ;  lays  which  are  lost  in  the 
eddies  of  forgotten  rhyme.  Like  the  pole-star  to  the  sailor 
is  Bannockbum  to  the  songster ;  and  there,  if  a  monument 
were  ndsed  to  the  patriot  minstrel,  could  it  most  fittingly 
find  a  place.  The  battiefield  of  Scottish  independence  has 
been  the  keynote  of  many  lyres ;  is  the  keystone  in  the 
grand  arch  of  Scottish  song.  If  the  name  of  a  mountain  be 
applicable  to  a  plain,  then  Bannockbum,  with  all  deference 
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to  the  classic  heights  of  Phocis,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Parnassus  of  Scotknd. 

But  it  is  not  for  its  patriot  minstrelsy  alone  that  Stirling- 
shire claims  our  attention.  In  the  ballad  lore  of  the  nation 
the  county  figures  prominently.  ''  Gil  Morice,"  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  one  of  the  best  of  our  auld  Scots 
ballants,  belongs  to  the  county  and  led  to  the  production 
of  "Douglas."  "Archy  o*  Kilspindie"  and  "Young 
Waters "  both  connect  themselves  with  Stirling,  and  form 
part  of  the  minstrelsy  of  the  shire.  The  county  can  also 
claim  a  fair  share  of  Scottish  song.  It  was  the  story  of  a 
love  tragedy  that  inspired  Lewis  to  pen  "  On  the  banks  of 
Allan  Water,"  and  the  recoUection  of  happy  days  that  led 
Bums  to  indite  "  By  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rove."  It 
was  the  old,  old  story  that  called  forth  "The  Woods  o' 
Dunmore "  and  "  The  Banks  o'  Glaizart,"  "  The  Banks  o' 
Forth  "  and  "  Campsie  Glen." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  county 
anthology  is  indeed  a  rich  one.  It  is  sometimes  said  that, 
as  patriotism  and  poetry,  scenery  and  song  are  so  much 
united,  it  is  matter  for  wonder  that  Stirlingshire  does  not 
number  a  larger  bardic  brotherhood  than  it  r^^y  does. 
There  may  be  some  allowance  made  for  the  remark,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  shire  has  no  poets.  If  she 
has  not  done  most  she  has  at  least  done  her  share ;  and  if 
other  counties  have  supplied  the  workmen,  she  has  afforded 
the  quarries  from  which  have  been  hewn  many  of  the 
graceful  columns  that  adorn  the  temple  of  Scottish  song. 
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It  is  to  a  demonstration  of  our  statement  that  the  shire 
18  not  impoverished  of  song  that  this  Yolume  has  been 
eompQed.    Oar  object  has  been  to  gather  into  a  book  of 
handy  reference  all  that  was  worthy  of  being  preserved  in 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  shire.    Short  and  authentic  biogra- 
phies of  the  different  songsters  which  the  county  claims  by 
birth  or  residence,  together  with  specimens  of  their  muse, 
lonn.  the  first  part  of  the  volume.     In  our  work  of  selection, 
while  we  have  been  critical  we  have  not  been  hypercritical, 
as  we  believe  that  even  the  most  minor  poet  may  lisp  at 
times  in  meritorious  numbers.    Every  song-bird  has  not  the 
rich  melody  of  the  nightingale,  and  yet  the  trill  of  the 
common  songster  is  not  unpleasant.    We  have  endeavoured 
as  far  as  possible  to  represent  the  various  writers  by  their 
best  works  and  in  their  varying  moods.     In  the  second  part 
of  the  volume  we  have  collected  the  many  ballads,  poems 
and  songs  which  belong  to  the  shire  by  association,  and 
which  occupy  a  place  in  the  poetry  of  the  country.    The 
third  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  rh3rmes  and 
occasional  verses  which  claim  the  county  as  their  fatherland, 
and  which,  although  in  many  cases  devoid  of  all  poetic 
merit,  are  interesting  from  their  connection  with  places  and 
people.    A  certain  chronological  order  has  been  observed 
diroughout  the  work.      This    arrangement    is    apparent 
enough  in  the  first  part,  but  may  be  more  or  less  indistinct 
in  the  second  and  third  parts.     In  these  parts  the  position 
of  a  piece  has  been  determined,  when  possible,  by  the  date 
of  Uie  incident  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  failing  such 
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incident^  by  the  date  of  Uie  birth  of  ihe  author.  This 
order  has  been  adopted  as  the  one  which  suggested  itself 
the  most  useful  in  a  work  of  reference,  and  we  trust  it  may 
be  found  so  to  our  readers. 

The  poetry  of  the  following  pages  may  not  always  be 
found  to  be  of  that  high  order  which  entitles  its  author  to 
immortality ;  but  we  are  confident  that  the  book  as  a  whole 
will  justify  us  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers  in  haying  made 
this  (as  we  understand)  the  first  anthology  of  Stirlingshire. 
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PART    I. 

POSTS  CONNBCTBD  WITH  THE  SHIRE  BY  BIRTH  OR  RESIDENCE. 


JAMES     I. 
1394-1437. 

JAMES  I.  of  Scotland,  the  royal  poet,  takes  an  honourable 
place  among  the  writers  of  his  time.  In  the  list  of  the 
Scottish  kings  no  figure  demands  more  sympathy  than  his. 
His  life  was  passed  amid  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  and  the 
escapes  he  made  and  the  calamities  which  overtook  him 
yerge  very  often  on  the  romantic.  In  his  tenth  year  he 
embarked  for  France  under  pretence  of  receiving  his 
education,  but  in  reality  to  be  out  of  reach  of  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Albany.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured 
by  an  English  vessel,  and  the  prince  was  taken  prisoner. 
Henry  lY.  detained  him  in  Windsor  Tower,  and  when  the 
news  reached  Scotland  of  the  capture  of  the  prince,  the 
Scottish  king,  Bobert  III.,  sank  under  his  burden  of  grief, 
and  died  in  1406  of  a  broken  heart.  The  imprisoned 
prince  was  now  sovereign,  but  many  long  years  had  to  pass 
ere  he  was  permitted  to  sway  the  sceptre.  After  nineteen 
years'  captivity,  he  was  released,  and  carrying  with  him  an 
English  bride,  he  reached  Scotland,  and,  with  his  queen, 
was  crowned  at  Scone  in  April,  1424. 

His  chief  residence  in  Scotland  was  Stirling.    He  was 
pleased  with  the  situation  of  its  Castle,  looked  upon  it  as 
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the  Windsor  of  Scotland,  and  within  \ta  walls  hia  Queen 
gave  birth  to  James  II. 

Immediately  after  his  aaceneion  he  set  himself  to  carry 
out  certaiD  reforms.  He  gave  every  encouragement  to  the 
prosecution  of  knowledge,  and  founded  schools  for  its 
advancement.  During  his  exile  his  nobles  had  done  pretty 
much  aa  they  wished,  and  he  set  himself  to  curb  their 
powers.  The  work  was  dangerous.  They  could  ill  with- 
stand any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  sway  they  had 
held,  and  entering  into  a  league  against  him,  the  aristocracy, 
in  the  persons  of  two  or  three  of  themselves,  fotUly 
murdered  him  in  the  convent  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Perth, 
on  the  20th  Februaiy,  H37. 

Three  works  are  connected  with  the  Poet  King.  These 
are  "The  King's  Qubair,"  "Poblis  at  the  Play,"  and 
"Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green."  The  last  two  are  by  some 
attributed  to  James  V.,  while  others  with  prudent  vagueness 
say  they  are  the  work  of  the  great  Anonymous.  "The 
King's  Quhair"  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be  the 
composition  of  some  other  poet,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  admitting  it  to  be  from  James's  petu 
The  poem  deals  with  an  interesting  episode  in  the  poet's 
life,  and  was  composed  during  the  summer  of  1423.  It 
relates  iJie  story  of  hia  love  for  Johanna  Beaufort,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  extends  to  nearly 
two  hundred  stanzas.  It  is  in  the  Chaucerian  manner,  and 
while  regarded  by  some  as  an  imitation  of  the  great 
English  poet,  exhibits  much  originality.  The  measure  of 
the  stanza  is  that  known  as  rhyme  royal.  It  was  invented 
by  Chaucer,  but  as  James  took  it  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
verse,  it  has  been  named  in  his  honoiu*.  The  following 
selection  from  it,  which  is  entitled  "The  Garden  Scene," 
relates  the  incident  of  the  poet  seeing  the  lady  of  his  love 
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walking  in  the  garden,  from  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  confined.  The  selection  has  been  modernised 
to  some  extent. 

Ths  Garden  Sckne. 
(Tram  "  The  King's  Qohidr.") 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thu8  alone, 
Despairing  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

Fore-tirM  of  my  thought,  and  woe  begone, 
Unto  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye, 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby, 

As  for  the  time  (though  I  of  mirthe's  food 

Might  have  no  more),  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Touris  wall, 
A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

An  arbour  green  ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  beset 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knit. 

That  life  was  none  a  walking  there  forby, 

That  might  within  scare  any  wight  espy. 

And  therewith  cast  I  down  my  eye  again. 
Whereas  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower 

Full  secretly,  now  coming  here  to  playen. 
The  fairest  and  the  freshest  young  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour ; 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  did  start 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And  though  I  stood  abased  then  a  lyte. 
No  wonder  was 't ;  for  why  ?  my  wittis  all 

Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight. 
Only  throogh  letting  of  mine  eyen  fall, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall 

For  ever ;  of  free  will ;  for  of  menace 

There  was  no  token  seen  in  her  sweet  face. 
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Of  her  MT*y  the  fonn  if  I  ahaU  write. 

Toward  her  goldMi  hair  and  rich  attire. 
In  fret- wise  couched  wan  with  pearlH  white 
And  jewelled  rubiee  gleaming  oa  the  fire, 
With  many  an  emerald  and  fair  sapphire. 
And  DD  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hne 
Of  plumee,  jparted  red,  and  white,  and  blue- 
In  her  was  yonth,  beant;,  with  humble  sport, 

Bonnty,  richeaa,  and  womanly  feature ; 

Ood  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report ; 

Wisdom,  lai^eas,  eetate,  and  cunning  sure. 

In  every  point  eo  guided  her  measflre. 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 

That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance. 


Chbysts-Kibk  OS  THE  Gbebk. 

Was  nevw  in  Scotland  heard  nor  seen 

Sic  dancing  and  deray 
Neither  at  Falkland  on  the  Green, 

Nor  Pebills  at  the  play, 
As  was  of  wooers,  as  I  ween, 

At  Chr78ts-Kirk  on  a  day  ; 
ntere  came  our  kittiea  waehen  clean 

In  new  kirtles  of  gray, 
Full  gay, 
At  Chrysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

To  dance  thir  damsels  them  dicht, 

Thir  lasdee  licht  of  laite ; 
Their  gloves  were  of  the  raffell  richt, 

Theij-  ahoon  were  of  the  straite ; 
Their  kirtles  were  of  Lincome  licht, 

Weel  prest  wi'  mony  plaite ; 
They  were  sae  nice  when  men  them  nicht 

They  squeilt  like  oay  gaite, 
Sae  loud. 
At  Cbryste-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 
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Of  all  thir  maidens  mild  as  meid, 

Was  Dane  sae  jimp  as  Gillie : 
As  ony  rose  her  hair  was  reid, 

Her  lyre  was  like  the  lily, 
Fu'  yellow,  yellow  was  her  heid ; 

But  she  of  lave  was  silly, 
Tho*  all  her  kin  had  sworn  her  deid. 

She  would  have  but  sweet  Willie 

Alane 
At  Chrysts-Elirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

She  scorned  Jock  and  scrapit  at  him 

And  mnrgeont  him  with  mocks 
He  would  have  loved,  she  would  not  let  him. 

For  all  his  yellow  locks, 
He  cherished  her,  she  bad  gae  chat  him. 

She  compt  him  not  twa  clocks : 
She  shamefully  his  short  goun  set  him 

His  limms  were  like  twa  rocks. 

She  said 
At  Chrysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

Tam  Lutab  was  their  minstrel  meet, 

O  Lord  !  as  he  could  lance : 
He  played  sae  shill,  and  sang  sae  sweet. 

While  Towsie  took  a  trance. 
Auld  Lightfute  there  he  did  forleet. 

And  counterfeited  France ; 
He  used  himself  as  man  discreet, 

And  up  took  morrice  dance, 

Fu'  loud 
At  Chrysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

Then  Steen  came  stepping  in  wi'  stends, 

Nae  rink  micht  him  arrest ; 
Plaitfoot  he  bobbit  up  with  bends. 

For  mause  he  made  request. 
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He  lap  till  he  lay  on  his  lend«  i 

But  riaand  was  sae  praeeed 
While  that  he  boasted  at  baith  ends, 

For  honoar  of  the  feant, 

And  danced, 
At  CbryBto-Kirk  on  ths  Green  that  day. 

Syne  Robin  Roy  began  to  rovel. 

And  Dawny  to  him  mgK^  i 
"  Let  be,"  qnoth  Jock,  and  ca'd  him  jevel. 

And  by  the  tail  him  tuf^ged ; 
The  kensie  cleekit  to  a  cavel, 

Bnt  O  )  aa  they  twa  lugged ; 
Tliey  parted  miuily  on  a  nevol : 

Men  Bay  that  hair  was  rugged 
Twixt  them 
At  Chrysta-Kirk  on  the  Green  Uiat  day. 

Ane  bent  a  bow,  sic  sturt  did  steer  him. 

Great  skaith  was 't  to  hae  seared  him, 
He  cheait  a  flans  as  did  afTear  him, 

'nie  other  said  "dirdnm  dnrduro." 
Thro'  buth  the  cheeks  he  thocht  to  sheer  him. 

Or  thro'  tha  back  hae  chared  him  ; 
B'ane  akerbraid  it  mm  nae  near  him, 

I  cannot  t«l]  what  marred  him 
Thereat 
At  Chryats-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

Wi'  that  a  friend  of  hie  cried  "  Fy," 

And  np  on  arrow  drew. 
He  forged  it  sae  furiously, 

^e  bow  in  flinders  flew : 
Soe  was  the  will  of  God,  trow  I ; 

For  bad  the  tree  been  true. 
Men  said,  who  kenned  bis  archery. 

That  he  had  slain  nnaw. 
That  day. 
At  Chryeti-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 
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Ane  hasty  hensnre  called  Harry, 

Wha  was  an  archer  hynd, 
Fit  up  a  tackle  withouten  tarry ; 

That  torment  sae  him  tynd. 
I  watna  whether 's  hand  could  vary, 

Or  the  man  was  his  friend ; 
For  he  escaped  thro'  mights  of  Mary, 

As  ane  that  nae  ill  meaned, 

But  gude, 
At  Chyrsts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 


Then  Laurie  like  a  lion  lap, 

And  soon  a  flane  can  fedder, 
He  hecht  to  pierce  him  at  the  pap. 

Thereon  to  wed  a  wedder. 
He  hit  him  on  the  wame  a  wap, 

It  buBed  like  ony  bladder ; 
But  sae  his  fortune  was  and  hap, 

His  doublet,  made  of  leather 

Saved  him, 
At  Chrysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 


A  sharp  young  man  that  stood  him  neist, 

Let  aff  a  shot  with  ire. 
He  ettled  the  bern  in  at  the  briest, 

The  bolt  flew  owre  the  byre. 
Ane  cried  "  Fy  !  he  lia'l  slain  a  priest, 

A  mile  beyond  a  mire," 
Then  bow  and  bag  frae  him  he  keist, 

And  fled  as  fast  a.s  fire 

Frae  lient, 
At  .Chrysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 


Wi*  forks  and  flails  they  lent  great  slaps 
And  flang  together  like  frigs  : 

Wi'  rafters  of  barns  they  beft  blue-caps. 
While  they  of  bairns  made  brigs. 


i 
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Tba  rierd  miae  rodely  tri'  the  npa, 
When  rangfl  were  Uid  on  rigga ; 

Ttie  wives  cam'  forth  wi'  crioH  and  o1a|u>. 
See  irhare  my  liking  IJgga 
Quoth  tJiey, 

At  ChiyatiS-Eirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

^BJ  gimed,  and  let  {prd  wi'  grains, 

nk  gossip  ithir  grieved ; 
Some  strak  wi'  tanga,  some  gathered  Btani 

Some  fled  and  ill  mischiaved. 
The  minftrol  wan  within  twa  waine 

That  day  he  wisely  prieved ; 
For  he  cam'  home  wi'  nnbruised  banes 

Whare  fight«rs  were  mischieved. 

At  ChrjBte-Eirk  on  the  Qreen  that  day. 

Heich  Hntcheon,  wi'  a  hiail  rice 

To  red,  can  thro'  them  mmmil ; 
He  tnawed  them  down  like  ony  mice — 

He  was  nae  baity  bnmmjl : 
Tho'  he  was  wight,  he  was  na  wise, 

Wi'  sic  janglenrs  to  jonunil ; 
For  frae  hia  tham  they  dang  a  aliee. 

While  he  cried  "  Barlefnmmil" ; 

At  Chryste-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

When  that  he  saw  his  bluid  sae  red, 

To  flee  might  nas  man  let  him ; 
He  weened  it  had  been  for  auld  feed, 

He  thocht  ane  cried  "  Have  at  him  " ; 
He  garred  his  feet  defend  his  heid. 

The  far  fairer  it  set  him ; 
While  he  was  past  out  of  all  plead, 

He  sood  be  swift  that  gat  him. 
Thro'  speed, 
At  ChTysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 
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The  town  soater  in  grief  was  bowden, 

His  wife  hang  at  his  waist, 
His  body  was  in  blude  a'  browden, 

He  grained  like  ony  ghaist. 
Her  glittering  hair  that  was  sae  gowden, 

Sae  hard  in  loove  him  laced,  ^ 

That  for  her  sake  he  was  nae  yowden, 

Seven  mile  that  he  was  chased, 

And  mair 
From  Chrysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 


The  miller  was  of  manly  mak, 

To  meet  him  was  nae  mows, 
There  dnrst  not  ten  come  him  to  tak, 

Sae  noyted  he  their  pows. 
The  bnshment  heel  about  him  brak, 

And  bickered  him  wi'  bows, 
Syne  traitorously  behind  his  back 

They  hewed  him  on  the  hows 

Behind, 
At  Chrysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

Twa  that  were  herdmen  o*  the  herd. 

On  ither  ran  like  rams. 
Then  followed  feymen,  richt  afieared. 

Beat  on  with  barrow-trams, 
But  where  their  gabs  they  were  ungeared. 

They  gat  upon  the  gams ; 
While  blaidy  barkened  were  their  beard. 

As  they  had  worried  lambs, 

Maist  like, 
At  Chrysts-Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

The  wives  kuist  up  a  hideous  yell. 
When  a'  thae  younkers  yoked. 

As  fierce  as  ony  fire-flauchts  fell ; 
Frieks  to  the  field  they  flocked. 
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The  earles  with  clubs  did  others  quell. 
While  blade  at  breasta  oat  bocked. 

S»e  mdely  r«ng  the  common  bell, 
That  nil  the  Bteeple  rocked 
For  reird. 

At  Chl7Ct8-Kirk  on  the  Green  th»l  d»y. 


When  they  had  bierd  like  baited  bulls. 

And  brain-vood  brynt  in  baila  ; 
They  were  aa  meek  oa  oay  males, 

That  mangit  are  with  mails. 
For  fnintneee  thae  forfoDohten  fulee 

Fell  doon  like  slaughtered  foils ; 
Fresh  men  cam  in,  and  hul'd  the  dools. 

And  dang  them  doon  ia  doils. 
Bedene, 
At  Chrynts-Kirk  on  the  (ireen  that  day. 


When  all  was  done,  Dick  with  an  axe. 

Cam  forth  te  fell  a  fidder, 
Qaoth  be,  "  Where  are  yon  hanglt  smoike. 

That  wad  bae  alain  my  britber  ? " 
Hia  wife  bade  bim  gae  hame,  Gib  Glaicks, 

And  Bo  did  Heg  bis  mither. 
He  tamed  and  gae  Uiem  b^tb  their  paiks ; 

For  be  durst  ding  nae  idler, 
For  fear, 
At  ChrystA-Kirk  on  tbo  Green  that  day. 
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SIR  DAVID  LYNDSAY. 

1490-1555. 

DAVID  LYNDSAY,  better  known  as  Sir  David  Lyndsay 
of  the  Mounts  was  bom  at  the  Mount,  near  Cupar 
Fife,  in  1490.  He  was  a  cadet  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Lyndsay  of  the  Byres.  After  receiving  an  education  at 
St  Andrews  he  entered  the  royal  household  at  Edinburgh 
and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  was  closely  connected  with 
Court  He  was  long  resident  in  Stilling  Castle,  where  he 
was  engaged  chiefly  in  attendance  on  James  V.  That 
monarch  while  yet  a  child  was  brought  to  Stirling  and 
placed  under  Lyndsay's  guardianship.  This  curatorial 
connection  led  him  into  close  intimacy  with  the  king,  and 
Lyndsay  frequently  took  liberties  with  his  royal  master  which 
other  subjects  would  not  have  dared  to  have  taken.  Mr  W. 
B.  Cook,  author  of  "The  History  of  Stirling  Castle,"  relates  an 
anecdote  which  may  be  retold  here,  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
Lyndsay's  humour.  On  one 'occasion,  says  the  historian, 
when  James  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of 
nobility  and  prelates,  Lyndsay  approached  the  monarch 
with  due  reverence  and  solemnity,  and  began  to  prefer  a 
humble  petition  to  be  installed  in  an  office  which  was  then 
▼acant.  "I  have,"  said  Sir  David,  "served  your  grace 
long,  and  look  to  be  rewarded  as  others  are ;  and  now  your 
master  taylor,  at  the  pleasure  of  God  is  departit ;  where- 
fore I  would  desire  your  grace  to  bestow  this  little  benefit  on 
me."  The  King  replied  that  he  was  amazed  at  such  a 
request  from  a  man  who  could  neither  shape  nor  sew. 
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"Sir  Kin^"  rejoined  the  poet,  "that  make  nae  maitter,  for 
you  have  given  bishoprics  and  beneficies  to  mony  ane 
atandin  here  about  you  and  yet  they  could  neither  teach 
nor  preach ;  aod  why  may  not  I  as  weel  be  your  taylor 
though  I  can  neither  shape  nor  sew,  seein  teaching  and 
preaching  are  nae  less  requisite  to  their  vocation  than 
shaping  and  sewing  to  a.  taylor  t " 

The  sarcasm  of  the  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  brend 
of  the  poet's  teaching.  The  question  of  Keform  in  ^e 
Church  had  just  been  broached  in  Scotland,  and,  m  a 
pioneer  of  Knox,  Lyndsay  lashed  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in 
satire  as  forcible  and  eloquent  as  the  preaching  of  Knox 
himself.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  most 
famous  of  which  was  "  The  Three  Estates."  It  had  for  its 
object  the  exposure  of  the  vices  which  characterised  theclergy, 
and  it  was  very  popular  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
It  is  the  earliest  known  contribution  to  the  Scottish  drama, 
and  was  enacted  frequently,  His  moat  extensive  production 
is  "The  Monarchy,"  in  which  the  principal  actors  in  the 
drama  of  the  world  are  passed  under  review.  On  this 
colossal  work,  which  extends  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  lines,  he  doubtless  spent  much  of  his  life. 
About  1548  he  published  a  humorous  portrait  of  a  Fife 
laird,  under  the  title  "The  History  and  Testament  of 
Squire  Meldrum." 

The  exacb  date  of  Lyndsay's  death  is  somewhat 
UDcertain,  but  Dr  Laing,  who  has  given  much  study  to 
Lyndsay's  life,  gives  us  to  believe  that  it  must  have  been 
shortly  before  the  ISth  April,  1555,  as  on  that  date  his 
broUier  Alexander  succeeded  to  his  estate. 

Lyndsay  has  been  called  "  The  Poet  of  the  Reformation," 
and  an  engraving  familiar  to  students  of  Scottish  History 
represents  him  as  "breaking  the  keys  of  Rome." 
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Down  to  the  advent  of  Bums,  this  poet  was  regarded  as 
Scotland's  greatest  bard.  "Yell  no  find  that  in  Davie 
Lyndsay "  was  considered  by  our  forefathers  a  conclusive 
alignment,  and  it  shows  that  his  works  entered  into  their 
lives  to  a  great  extent.  The  phrase  may  still  be  heard 
among  members  of  the  older  generation,  though  its 
pcngnant  '^pith"  is  gone. 

The  bulk  of  Lyndsay's  work  is  noted  for  its  force,  and  is 
characterised  by  a  pungent,  though  sometimes  vulgar, 
humour.  At  times,  however,  when  he  had  not  the  exposure 
of  the  clergy  on  hand,  his  poems  were  of  a  different 
character,  partaking  of  a  smooth  and  pleasing  versification. 

Thk  Papinoo*8  Farewell. 

Adien,  Edinburgh,  thou  hie  triumphant  toun, 
Within  whose  bounds  right  blitheful  have  I  been  ; 

Of  tme  merchants  the  root  of  this  region, 
Most  ready  to  receive  court,  king  and  queen ; 
Thy  policy  and  justice  may  be  seen  ; 

Were  devotion,  wisdom,  and  honesty, 

And  credence  lost — they  might  be  found  in  thee. 

Adieu,  fair  Snowdoun,  with  thy  towris  hie, 
Thy  chapel-royal,  park  and  table  round  ; 

May,  June  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  thee. 
Were  I  ane  man  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
Whilk  doth  against  thy  royal  rock  redound. 

Adieu,  Lithgow,  whose  palace  of  pleasance 

Might  be  ane  patem  in  Portugal  or  France. 

Farewell,  Falkland,  the  fortress  tower  of  Fife, 
Thy  polite  park,  under  the  Lomond  Law  ; 

Sometime  in  thee  I  led  ane  lustie  life 
The  fallow  deer  to  see  them  range  in  raw. 
Court  men  to  come  to  thee  they  stand  great  awe. 

Saying  thy  burgh  bene  of  all  burghs  baill 

Because  in  thee  they  never  gat  good  ale. 
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Thx  Day  or  Doom. 

ThsD  with  one  roar  the  eMtb  ahftll  rire 
And  swallow  them,  bftith  roAn  and  wife ; 
Then  sh&ll  those  creature*  all  forlorn. 
Wane  the  hour  that  they  were  bom. 
With  ma&y  a  yanUDer,  yowt  and  yell. 
What  time  they  feel  the  flamU  teU, 
Upon  their  tender  bodiee  bitei 
Whose  torment  shall  be  infiniM. 
The  earth  shall  cloee,  and  from  their  sight 
Sail  token  be  all  glimpse  of  light ; 
There  sail  be  howling  and  greeting, 
No  hope  of  any  comforting ; 
In  that  inestimable  pain 
Eternally  tbey  ehaU  remain, 
Burning  in  furious  flomis  red, 
Ever  dying,  bat  never  dead, 
That  the  small  minute  of  one  hour 
To  them  sail  be  sae  great  dolour. 
They  sail  think  tbey  have  done  romain 
Ane  thousand  year  onto  that  pain. 


The  P«trpsB't)  Aocodnt  of  a  Law  Suit. 

Cftoin"TheTh««B«Ut«».'T 

I  lent  my  goesip  my  mare  to  fetch  hame  coals. 
And  be  her  drounit  into  the  Quarrel  holes  > 
And  I  ran  to  the  consietory  for  to  pleinse 
And  there  I  happened  among  a  greedy  meinze 
They  gave  me  firet  a  thing  they  call  Cilendttm, 
Within  aucbt  days  I  gat  but  Lybdiandum, 
Within  a  month  I  gat  ad  Opponendum, 
In  half  a  year  I  gat  InitHoqiundum, 

>  The  Quarrel  HoIm  near  Edinburgh. 
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And  syne  I  got,  how  call  ye  it  ?  ad  Riplicandum. 
Bat  I  could  never  a  word  yet  understand  them ; 
And  then  they  garred  me  cast  out  many  phioks. 
And  garred  me  pay  for  foor-and-twenty  acts : 
But  ere  they  oame  half  gait  to  Concludendum 
The  fient  a  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him : 
Thus  they  postponed  me  twa  year  with  their  train. 
Syne,  Hodie  ad  acto  bad  me  come  again  ; 
And  then  thir  rooks,  they  roupit  wonder  fast. 
For  sentence  silver,  they  cryit  at  the  last, 
Of  Prommdandum  they  made  my  wonder  fain ; 
But  I  got  never  my  guid  grey  meare  again. 


On  Certain  Pleasures  op  the  Glorified  Bodies. 

(From  "The  Monarchy.") 

Since  there  is  none  on  earth  may  comprehend 
The  heavenly  glore  and  pleasures  infinite ; 

Wherefore,  my  son,  I  pray  thee  not  pretend 
Too  far  to  seek  that  matter  of  delight. 
Which  passeth  natural  reason  to  indite, 

That  God,  before  that  he  the  world  create, 

Prepared  to  them  whilk  are  predestinate. 

All  mortal  men  shall  be  made  immortal, 
That  is  to  say,  never  to  die  again  ; 

Impassible,  and  so  celestial. 

That  fire  nor  sword  may  do  to  them  no  |>ain, 
Nor  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  frost,  nor  wind,  nor  rain. 


And  with  their  spiritual  eyes  shall  be  seen, 
That  light  which  is  most  superexcellent 

God  as  he  is,  and  evermore  hath  been, 
Continually  that  sight  contempland 
Augustine  saith,  he  'd  rather  take  in  hand 

To  be  in  hell,  he  seeing  the  essence 

Of  God,  than  be  in  heaven  without  his  presence. 


Tbb  Habp  op  STiauNoaaiRB. 

Who  aeeUi  Ood  in  bU  divinity, 
He  Moe  in  Him  all  other  pleMuit  things. 

The  which  with  tongue  cannot  prononnoid  be ; 
What  pleamre  been  to  see  the  King  of  kil^  t 
The  greatest  pain  the  daoinAd  folk  down  thriogs. 

And  to  the  devilis  the  maiat  ponitiOD, 

It  ia  of  God  to  lack  fruition. 


Albeit  in  heaven  theagh  every  creature 
Have  not  alike  felicity  and  glore, 

Yet  every  one  shall  have  bo  great  pleaeure. 
And  30  content,  they  shall  desire  no  more ; 
To  have  more  joy  they  shall  no  way  imploie. 

But  they  shall  be  idl  satisfied  and  content. 


/-N 
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GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 

1506-1582. 

rthe  question  were  asked, — "  Who  is  Stirlingshire's  most 
iUustrious  son  ? "  we  think  there  would  be  a  unanimous 
voice  in  favoiir  of  Greorge  Buchanan.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  time,  and  his  name  continues  still  on  the 
Scottish  roll  of  fame.  He  was  born  in  February,  1506,  at 
Killeam,  in  the  west  of  Stirlingshire,  and  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river Blane.  It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  he  received 
his  early  education  at  Killeam,  but  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  the  fact.  In  1520  he  left  Scotland  and  went  to 
France,  where  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  1522  he  resolved  on  returning  to  Scotland,  and 
two  years  later  he  and  his  brother  Patrick  enrolled  them- 
selves as  students  in  St.  Andrews'  University.  George 
graduated  B.A.  in  October,  1525.  From  St.  Andrews  he 
went  to  Paris,  and,  entering  the  Scottish  college  there,  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1528.  In  1537  he  once  more 
returned  to  Scotland,  when  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  a 
natural  son  of  James  V.  While  abroad  he  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Luther,  and  at  home  he  took  up  the  work  in  which 
Sir  David  Lyndsay  was  engaged.  At  the  request  of  the 
king  he  wrote  "Palinodia"  and  "  Franciscanus,"  the  latter 
of  which  was  directed  against  the  friars  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis.  On  the  publication  of  these  satires  Buchanan 
was  arrested.  *'To  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  nation," 
writes  Dr  Irving,  ''his  invaluable  life  might  have  been 
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sacrificed  to  the  rancour  of  an  unholj  priesthood.  After  he 
was  committed  to  custody,  Cardinal  Beaton  endeavoured  to 
accelerate  his  doom,  tendering  to  the  king  a  sum  of  money 
as  the  price  of  his  innocent  blood  .  .  .  While  his  keepers 
were  fast  asleep,  he  escaped  through  the  window  of  the 
compartment  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  fled  into 
England."  After  sojourning  abroad  for  some  time  he 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1560.  In  1564  Queen  Mar}' 
conferred  on  him  the  temporalities  of  Crossraguel  Abbey ; 
and  in  1566  the  Earl  of  Murray  appointed  him  principal  of 
St  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  which  office  he  retained 
until  1570,  when  he  was  ordained  one  of  the  four  preceptors 
to  King  James  YL  "  Although  a  layman, '^  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  "  he  was,  as  one  of  its  members,  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities  and  learning,  chosen  Moderator 
of  the  Gleneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  which  met  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  25th  June,  1567.''  As  preceptor  to  the 
king  he  was  engaged  at  Stirling  for  some  years;  but  at 
length,  broken  by  age,  he  retired  from  court  and  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  a  house  in  a  close  in  the  High 
Street,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
September,  1582.  He  lies  interred  in  Qreyfriars'  Church- 
yard, but  no  stone  marks  the  spot.  An  obelisk  was  raised 
to  his  memory  at  Eollearn  in  1788,  and  the  most  important 
street  in  Glasgow  is  named  in  his  honour. 

As  a  poet^  an  historian,  and  a  political  writer,  he  takes  a 
high  place ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  left  so  much 
locked  up  in  the  safes  of  the  Latin  language.  His  '^  History 
of  Scotland  "  has  been  translated,  but  of  his  poems  little  has 
yet  been  done.  In  "  The  Scottish  Nation,"  an  anonymous 
writer  has  given  us  fragments  from  his  satire  "Francis- 
canus";  and  Robert  Hogg,  a  nephew  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  has  translated  his  "  Calends  of  May." 
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A  Vow  OF  Priesthood. 
Ttvnsi  "ftandscanni." 

Oft  muBing  on  the  ills  of  human  life, 

Its  buoyant  hopes,  wild  fears,  and  idle  strife. 

And  joys  of  hue — how  changeful !  tho'  serene. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  tell  where  they  have  been — 

(Even  as  the  bark,  when  ocean's  surges  sweep, 

Raised  by  the  warring  winds  along  Uie  deep. 

Is  headlong  by  the  howling  tempest  driven. 

While  the  staid  pilot,  to  whose  charge  is  given 

Her  guidance,  skilfully  the  helm  applies. 

And  in  the  tempest's  face  she  fairly  forward  flies), 

I  have  resolved,  my  earthly  wanderings  past. 

In  rest's  safe  haven  to  secure  at  last 

Whate'er  of  fleeting  life,  by  Fate's  decree. 

Ere  end  my  pilgrimage,  remains  to  me, — 

To  give  to  heaven  the  remnant  of  my  days — 

And  wash  away  in  penitence  and  praise. 

Far  from  this  world's  wild  revelry  uncouth. 

The  sins  and  follies  of  my  heedless  youth. 

O,  blest  and  hallowed  day  !  with  cincture  bound. 

My  shaven  head  the  grey  hood  veiling  round, 

St.  Francis  !  under  this  auspicious  name, 

I  will  prescribe  unto  this  earthly  frame 

A  life  setherial,  that  shall  upward  rise. 

My  heavenward  soul  commercing  with  the  skies. 

This  is  my  goal — to  this  my  actions  tend — 

My  resting-place — original  and  end. 


A  Charge  to  the  intet^dino  Priest. 
From  "Franciscantu." 

If  'tis  thine  aim  to  reach  the  goal  of  life 
Thro'  virtue's  patii,  and,  leaving  childish  strife. 
To  free  thy  darkened  mind  from  error's  force. 
To  trace  the  laws  of  virtue  to  their  source. 
And  raise  to  heavenly  things  thy  purged  sight, 
I  view  thy  noble  purpose  with  delight ; 
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But  if  a  elutdowy  good  doth  oroM  thj  w»j, 
And  line  thee,  phantom-like — but  to  betray — 
Oh  t  while  'tia  time,  revtrain  thy  mad  career, 
And  a  true  friend's  yet  timely  warning  hear ; 
Nor  let  old  error  with  bewildered  eye, 
Nor  let  the  blind  and  eenselew  rabble's  cry, 
Hare  move  thee  than  stem  reason's  simple  away. 
That  pointo  to  tmth  the  nndiaoorered  way : — 
Bat  deem  not,  that  high  heaTon  I  dare  defy. 
Or  raise  again  vain  war  egainat  the  aky. 
For,  from  my  earliest  yonth  I  have  revered 
The  prieet  and  holy  fathers,  who  appeared. 
By  virtno's  and  religion's  holy  flame, 
Worthy  a  bright  eternity  of  fame. 
But  seldom  ondemeath  the  dusky  cowl, 
thrnt  shadea  iJie  shaven  bead  and  monkish  scowl, 
I  [dctare  a  St.  Panl ;  the  priestly  stole 
Oft  oovers  the  remorseless  tyrant's  soal. 
The  glattOD'fl  and  the  adulterer's  grovelling  lust, 
Like  soulless  brete  each  wallowing  in  the  dnet. 
And  the  smooth  hypocrite's  still  smiling  brow. 
That  t«lla  not  of  the  villainy  below. 


The  Presikce  op  Evil. 


Still  deathfol  ia  the  drug-envenomed  draught, 
Tbo'  golden  be  the  bowl  from  which  'tis  quaffed  : 
The  ass,  in  Tyrian  purple  tho'  arrayed, 
le  aa  much  aaa,  as  assUke  when  he  brayed  : 
Still  fierce  will  be  the  honess — the  fox 
Still  crafty — and  still  mild  the  mighty  ox — 
The  vulture  still  will  whet  the  thirsty  beak— 
The  twittering  swallow  still  will  chirp  and  squeak ; 
nine  tho*  the  vestore  shine  like  drifted  enow. 
The  heart's  dark  pssaiona  lurk  unchanged  below. 
Nor  when  the  viper  lays  aside  his  skin 
Less  baleful  does  the  venom  work  within. 
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The  tiger  frets  against  his  cage's  side 

As  wild  as  when  he  roamed  in  chainless  pride : 

Thus  neither  crossing  mountains  nor  the  main. 

Nor  flying  human  hannts  and  follies  vain, 

Nor  the  black  robe  nor  white,  nor  oowl-clad  head. 

Nor  munching  ever  black  and  mouldy  bread. 

Will  lull  the  darkly  working  soul  to  rest. 

And  calm  the  tumults  of  the  troubled  breast. 

For  always,  in  whatever  spot  you  be. 

Even  to  the  confines  of  the  froi^n  sea. 

Or  near  the  sun,  beneath  a  scorching  clime, 

Still,  still  will  follow  the  fierce  lust  of  crime^ 

Deceit,  and  the  dark  working  of  the  mind. 

Where'er  yon  roam  will  not  be  left  behind. 


The  Febst  of  Mat. 

(From  "  The  Calends  of  May.") 

All  hail  to  thee  thou  first  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play. 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  dance,  and  song. 
And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  long  I 
Hail !  of  the  seasons  honour  bright. 
Annual  return  of  sweet  delight ; 
Flower  of  reviving  summer's  reign, 
That  hastes  to  time's  old  age  again  ! 
When  spring's  mild  air  at  nature's  birth 
First  breathed  upon  the  new  formed  earth ; 
Or  when  the  fabled  age  of  gold. 
Without  fixed  law,  spontaneous  rolled ; 
Such  zephjrrs,  in  continual  gales. 
Passed  temperate  along  the  vales, 
And  softened  and  refreshed  the  soil. 
Not  broken  yet  by  human  tolL 
Such  fruitful  warmths  perpetual  rest 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  blest — 
Those  plains  where  fell  diseases'  moan 
And  frail  old  age  are  both  unknown. 
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Sooh  winda  with  gentle  whispen  spread 
Among  the  dwdlinge  of  the  dead. 
And  aluke  the  cypreasee  that  gttnr 
Wbeie  Lethe  mnrmnre  eoft  and  low. 
Ferhape  when  Ood  at  last  in  ire 
Shan  pvrifjr  the  world  with  fire. 
And  to  mankind  netore  again 
Tlmee  happy,  void  of  sin  and  pain. 
The  beings  of  this  earth  beneath 
Sooh  pnre  ethereal  air  shall  breathe. 
Hail  I  glory  of  tbe  fleeting  year  I 
Hail  I  day,  the  fairest,  happiest  here ! 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by. 
And  <nnblBm  of  futurity. 
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JAMES    V. 

1512-1542. 

^  rpHE  Gudeman  o'  Ballengeich  "  is  one  of  the  worthies  of 
-L  Stirling.  The  ancient  and  royal  burgh  lingers 
fondly  on  such  ineidents  as  those  which  conferred  upon  the 
fifth  James  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Commons"  and  the 
sobriquet  "The  Oudeman  o'  Ballengeich."  He  was  bom 
in  Linlithgow  Palace,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1512,  but 
while  very  young  was  brought  to  Stirling  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Sir  David  Lindsay.  He  cherished  that 
same  fondness  for  Stirling  Castle  which  characterised  the 
other  Stuarts,  and  the  most  magnificent  building  within 
its  walls — the  Palace — although  begun  by  his  father,  was 
carried  to  its  splendid  finish  under  his  orders.  This 
building  is  adorned  with  statuary,  and  one  of  the  figures, 
that  at  the  north-east  comer,  is  said  to  be  a  representation 
of  the  "Gudeman"  himself.  James  was  much  given  to 
wandering  about  in  disguise,  and  to  incidents  connected 
with  these  wanderings  the  poems,  as  the  author  of  which 
he  is  known,  are  attributed.  From  Stirling  Castle  there 
was  a  gate  which  opened  into  a  pass  named  Ballengeich, 
and  by  this  exit  James  was  wont  to  go  when  desirous  of 
wandering  unknown.  Many  anecdotes  are  afloat  of  his 
escapades.  On  one  occasion,  while  hunting,  he  lost  his 
way,  and,  going  to  a  farmhouse,  was  kindly  received,  and 
invited  to  wait  and  partake  of  dinner.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  the  farmer,  unaware  of  his  visitor's  importance, 
told  him  of  a  fox  that  was  making  terrible  inroads  on  his 
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poultry  yard.  "How  much  will  you  give  me  if  I  kill  it  t " 
queried  James.  ''  Ou,  a  groat,"  replied  the  farmer ;  adding, 
"  I  doobt  you  '11  no  manage."  "  I  think  I  shall,"  said  James. 
"Weel,"  continued  the  farmer,  "we'll  hae  to  rise  early, 
afore  the  dawn."  On  the  following  morning  king  and 
farmer  sallied  forth  in  search  of  Bejniard.  They  were 
hardly  under  cover  when  the  fox  appeared,  and  it  had  not 
gone  far  ere  an  arrow  from  James's  crossbow  laid  it  in 
death.  " Weel  dune,"  cried  the  farmer  exultingly ;  " there 's 
yoiur  groat,  my  braw  fellow  " ;  and  he  handed  the  sportsman 
his  reward.  James  quietly  took  the  coin,  and,  slipping 
away,  showed  it  with  much  satisfaction  to  his  courtiers. 

James's  reign  was  an  important  one.  The  chief  events 
which  marked  it  were  those  in  connection  with  the  Beforma- 
tion.  Towards  the  end  of  his  career  misfortunes  fell  upon 
him ;  and  the  disastrous  Rout  of  Solway  Moss  so  weighed 
upon  his  mind,  that  he  died  in  a  fit  of  despondency  at 
Falkland,  on  the  13th  December,  1542. 

If  he  is  the  author  of  the  poems  attributed  to  him,  his 
claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  poet  is  a  good  one ;  and  if  not, 
he  deserves  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  song, 
were  it  for  nothing  else  than  the  fact  that  his  wanderings 

/led  to  their  production.  Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  praise  of  the  poems  attributed  to  him,  remarking 
that  "  The  Jolly  Beggar  "  was  the  best  comic  ballad  in  any 
language.  The  original  version  was  much  too  coarse  for 
repetition,  but  in  its  transmission  from  time  to  time  it  has 
been  purified  to  some  extent. 

The  Jolly  Bet-oar. 

There  was  a  jolly  beggar 

And  a  begging  he  was  boan^ 
And  he  took  up  his  quarters 

Into  a  landwart  town  ; 
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He  wadna  lie  into  the  bam, 
Kor  wad  he  in  the  byre — 
But  in  ahint  the  ha'  door, 
Or  else  before  the  fire. 
And  we  '11  gang  nae  mair  a-roving, 

A-roving  in  the  night. 
And  we  11  gang  nae  mair  a-roving, 
Let  the  moon  shine  e'er  sae  bright. 

The  beggar's  bed  was  made  at  e'en 

Wi'  goid  clean  straw  and  hay. 
And  in  ahint  the  ha'  door — 

Twas  there  the  beggar  lay. 
Up  gat  the  goidman's  dochter. 

An'  a'  to  bar  the  door, 
And  there  she  saw  the  beggar  man 
Was  standing  on  the  floor. 
And  we  11  gang  nae  mair  a-roving, 

A-roving  in  the  night, 
Thoagh  maids  be  e'er  sae  loving, 
And  the  moon  shine  e'er  sae  bright. 

He  took  the  lassie  in  his  arms 

And  to  the  neuk  he  ran : 
O  hoolie,  hoolie  wi'  me,  sir. 

Ye  11  wanken  oor  guidman. 
The  beggar  was  a  cunning  loon. 

And  ne'er  a  word  he  spak' — 
Bnt,  lang  afore  the  cock  had  crawn. 
Thus  he  began  to  crack : 
We  11  gang  nae  mair  a-roving, 

A-roving  in  the  night. 
Save  when  the  moon  is  moving. 
And  the  stars  are  shining  br^ht. 

Have  ye  ony  dogs  aboot  this  toun. 

Maiden,  tell  me  true  ? 
And  what  wad  ye  do  wi'  them, 

My  hinney  and  my  dow  ? 
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Thej  11  rive  b'  my  m«al  pocks 
And  do  me  mickle  wnuig. 

0  dool  for  the  doing  o't, 
Are  je  the  poor  nuui? 

And  we  11  gang  nae  malr  s-roving, 

A-roTing  in  the  aight  i 
Nor  ait,  n  eweet  nuid  loving, 

By  ooal  or  candle  light. 

Then  np  dhe  g*t  the  mettl-powka 
And  fl»ng  them  ewer  the  wa'. 

The  deil  gae  wi'  the  meal'powks. 
My  maiden  fame  nnd  a.' ; 

1  took  ye  for  some  gentleman, 
At  least  the  laird  o*  Brodie — 

0  dool  for  the  doing  o't, 
Are  ye  the  poor  bodieT 
And  we  11  gang  nae  moir  a-roving, 

A-roving  in  the  night ; 
Sato  when  the  moon  is  moving, 
And  tite  Stan  are  shining  brighL 

He  took  the  lassie  in  hie  arms 

And  gae  her  kissee  three, 
And  fonr-and-twenty  hunder  merk 

To  pay  Uie  noise's  fee : 
He  took  a  wee  horn  f  rae  his  aide. 
And  blew  baith  loud  and  shrill. 
And  fooT-and-twenty  belted  kn^hte 
Came  skipping  o'er  the  hiU. 

And  we  '11  gang  nae  mair  a-roving, 

A-roving  in  the  night ; 

Nor  sit,  a  sweet  maid  loving, 

By  coal  or  candle  light. 

And  be  took  ont  his  little  knife. 

Loot  a'  bis  duddira  fa'. 
And  he  was  the  brawest  gentleman 

That  wae  among  them  a'  I 
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The  beggar  was  a  derer  loon, 
And  he  lap  shoulder  height ; 
O  aye  for  siocan  quarters 
As  I  got  yesternight  t 
And  we'  11  gang  nae  mair  a-roving, 

A-roying  in  the  night. 
For  then  the  maids  are  loving, 
And  stars  are  shining  bright. 


Ths  Gabbblunzix  Man. 

The  pawky  auld  carle  cam'  o'er  the  lea, 
Wi'  mony  gnid  e'ens  an'  gnid  days  to  me ; 
Sayin',  Gnidwife,  for  your  oourtesie, 

Will  ye  lodge  a  silly  puir  man  ? 
The  nicht  was  cauld,  the  carle  was  wat. 
An'  doon  ayont  the  ingle  he  sat. 
My  dochter's  shouthers  he  'gan  to  clap, 

An'  cadgQy  ranted  an'  sang. 

Oh  wow !  quo'  he,  were  I  as  free 
As  first  when  I  saw  this  oountrie. 
How  blithe  an'  merry  wad  I  be  t 

An'  I  wad  never  think  lang. 
He  grew  canty,  an'  she  grew  fain ; 
But  little  did  her  auld  minny  ken 
What  thir  dee  twa  thegither  were  say'n' 

When  wooin'  they  were  sae  thrang. 

An'  oh,  quo*  he,  an  ye  were  as  black 
As  e'en  Uie  croon  o'  my  daddy's  hat. 
It 's  I  wad  lay  thee  by  my  back, 

An  awa'  wi'  thee  should  gang. 
An'  oh,  quo'  she,  an  I  were  as  white 
As  e'en  the  snaw  lay  on  the  dyke, 
I  'd  deed  me  braw  an'  lady-like. 

An'  awa'  wi'  thee  I  wad  gang. 
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Between  the  twa  was  made  a  plot ; 
They  rase  a  wee  before  the  cock, 
An'  wilily  they  shot  the  lock, 
•  An'  fast  to  the  bent  are  they  gane. 

Up  in  the  mom  the  anld  wife  rase, 
An'  at  her  leisure  pat  on  her  daes ; 
Syne  to  the  servant's  bed  she  gaes 
To  spier  for  the  silly  puir  man. 

She  gaed  to  the  bed  where  the  beggar  lay ; 
The  strae  was  cauld,  an'  he  was  away ; 
She  clapt  her  hands,  an'  cried,  Waladay, 

For  some  o'  our  gear  will  be  gane ! 
Some  ran  to  the  coffer,  an'  some  to  the  kist, 
Buf  nought  was  shown  that  could  be  missed ; 
She  danced  her  lane  an'  cried,  Praise  be  blest, 

I  ha'e  lodged  a  leal  puir  man. 

Since  naething  's  awa'  as  we  can  learn, 

The  kirn 's  to  kirn  an'  milk  to  earn ; 

Gae  but  the  house,  lass,  an'  wauken  my  bairn. 

An'  bid  her  come  quickly  ben. 
The  servant  gaed  where  the  dochter  lay. 
The  sheets  were  cauld,  an'  she  was  away. 
An'  fast  to  the  guidwife  she  'gan  say. 

She 's  aff  wi'  the  gaberlunzie  man. 

Oh,  tye  gar  ride  an'  fye  gar  rin. 

An'  haste  ye  find  these  traitors  again ; 

For  she's  be  burnt  an'  he's  be  slain, 

The  wearifu'  gaberlunzie  man. 
Some  rade  upon  horse,  some  ran  a-fit, 
The  wife  was  wud  an'  oot  o'  her  wit. 
She  couldna  gang  nor  yet  could  she  sit. 

But  aye  she  cursed  an'  she  banned. 

Meantime  far  'hind,  out  o'er  the  lea, 
Fu'  snug  in  a  glen,  where  nane  could  see, 
The  twa,  wi'  kindly  sport  an'  glee. 
Cut  frae  a  new  cheese  a  whang. 
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The  priving  was  goid,  it  pleased  them  baith, 
To  lo'e  her  for  aye  he  ga'e  her  his  aith ; 
Qao*  she,  To  leave  thee  I  will  be  laith, 
My  winsome  gaberlnnzie  man. 

Oh,  kend  my  minny  I  were  wi'  you, 
ni-fanrdly  wad  she  crook  her  moa% 
Sic  a  puir  man  she  'd  never  trow. 

After  the  gaberlunzie  man. 
My  dear,  quo*  he,  ye  're  yet  owre  young, 
An'  ha'e  na  learned  the  beggar's  tongue. 
To  follow  me  frae  toun  to  toun, 

An  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 

Wi'  cauk  an'  keel  I  '11  win  your  bread. 

An'  spindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha  need, 

Whilk  is  a  gentle  trade  indeel, 

To  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 
1 11  bow  my  1^,  an'  crook  my  knee, 
An'  draw  a  black  clout  o'er  my  e'e  ; 
A  cripple  or  blind  they  will  ca'  me, 

While  we  shall  be  merry  an'  sing. 
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ALEXANDER  SCOTT. 

1540?-ie00? 

Fthe  case  of  many  of  the  old  Scots  poets  there  are  only 
one  or  two  items  concerning  their  lives  to  be  gathered, 
and  the  biographer  is  inclined  to  cry  out  against  this 
sparsity  of  detail.  But  if  there  are  one  or  two  scraps  there 
is  little  to  complain  of.  The  biographer  of  Alexander 
Scott  has  nothing.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
can  only  be  wildly  guessed  at :  the  place  of  his  birth  is  a 
matter  of  supposition.  Under  date  1549  there  is  an  entry 
in  the  Privy  Seal  Register,  which  records  the  legitimatising 
of  John  and  Alexander  Scott,  two  natural  sons  of  Alexander 
Scott,  Prebendary  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling.  This, 
with  some  hesitation,  Dr  Laing,  who  edited  a  volume  of 
Scott's  poems  in  1821,  supposes  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
poet's  paternity.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  a  son  of  the  Prebendary  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling  would  be  a  "Son  of  the  Rock.'' 
When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returned  from  France  in 
1562,  Scott  sent  her  a  poem  entitled,  "Ane  New  Year's 
Gift  to  the  Queen  Mary  when  she  first  came  hame  in  1562," 
and  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  his  birth  could  not 
have  been  later  than  1540.  There  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  anything  in  his  verse  to  indicate  the  date  of  his 
death.  Dr  Laing  is  of  opinion  that  his  life  must  have  been 
spent  chiefly  in  Edinburgh. 

The  approximate  date  assigned  to  him  renders  him  a 
contemporary  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay;  and  it  would  seem 
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that  with  him,  as  with  Lyndsay,  the  ezpoeure  of  the  vices 
of  the  Church  was  a  favourite  topic.  In  his  "Address  to 
Queen  Mary  "  he  exhorts  good  government  alike  in  Church 
and  State.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  looked  with  clearer 
vision  on  the  times  than  his  companion  thunderer  against 
vice,  as  many  of  his  remarks  are  directed  against  the  excesses 
of  the  Protestant  party.  Writing  of  Scott^  Dr  Laing  says, 
^'his  productions  may  be  classed  with  the  most  elegant 
Scottish  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  lyric 
measures  are  skilfully  chosen;  and  his  language,  when 
compared  with  that  of  contemporary  poets,  will  be  found 
to  possess  an  uncommon  share  of  terseness  and  precision." 

HxNCE  Heart. 

Hence  heart !  with  her  that  must  depart, 

And  hold  thee  with  thy  soverane ; 
For  I  had  rather  want  ane  heart, 

Nor  have  the  heart  that  doee  me  pain : 
Therefore  go  I  with  thy  love  remain. 

And  let  me  live  thus  unmolest ; 
And  see  that  thou  come  not  again, 

But  bide  with  her  thou  lovest  best. 

Since  she  that  I  have  served  lang 

Is  to  depart  so  suddenly, 
Address  thee  now,  for  thou  shalt  gang 

And  bear  thy  lady  company  : 
Frae^  she  be  gone,  heartless  am  I ; 

For  why  ?  thou  art  with  her  possest ; 
Therefore,  my  heart,  go  hence  in  hye  ^ 

And  bide  with  her  thou  lovest  best. 

Though  this  belapped  body  here 

Be  bound  to  servitude  and  thrall, 
My  faithful  heart  is  free  inteir,' 

And  mind  to  save  my  lady  at  all : 

1  From  tho  time.       'Haste.       ^Entire. 
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Would  God  that  I  were  perigall^ 
Under  that  redolent  roee  to  rest  t 

Yet  at  the  least,  my  heart,  thou  shall 
Abide  with  her  thou  lovest  best. 

Since  in  your  garth*  the  lily  white 

May  not  remain  among  the  lave, 
Adieu,  the  flower  of  haile  delight ! 

Adieu,  the  succour  that  me  save ! 
Adieu,  the  fragrant  balmy  swave* 

And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest ! 
My  faithful  heart  she  shall  it  have. 

To  bide  with  her  it  loveth  best. 

Deplore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hue, 

Her  absence,  since  she  must  depart. 
And  specially  ye  lovers  true. 

That  wounded  been  with  lovis  dart. 
For  some  of  you  shall  want  ane  heart 

As  weel  as  I ;  therefore  at  last 
Do  go  with  mine,  with  mine  in  wart  ^ 

And  bide  with  her  thou  lovest  best. 


O  LusTiE  May. 

O  lustie  May,  with  Flora  Queen, 
The  balmy  drops  from  Phoebus'  sheen 

Prelucent  beam  before  the  day ; 
By  thee  Diana  groweth  green. 

Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  May. 

Then  Aurora  that  is  so  bright 

To  woful  hearts  she  casts  great  light. 

Right  pleasantly  before  the  day. 
And  shows  and  sheds  forth  of  that  light. 

Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  May. 

1  Worthy.       sQarden.        'Kin.        «Waid. 


', 
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Birds  on  the  boughs  of  every  sort, 

Send  forth  their  notes  and  make  great  mirth 

On  banks  that  bloom,  and  every  brae ; 
And  fare  and  flee  ower  every  firth, 

Through  gladness  of  tUs  lustie  May. 

And  lovers  all  that  are  in  care 
To  their  ladies  they  do  repair, 

In  fresh  morning  before  the  day ; 
And  are  in  mirth  aye  mair  and  mair, 

Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  May. 

Of  every  moneth  in  the  year 

To  mirthful  May  there  is  no  peer ; 

Her  glistering  garments  are  so  gay : 
You  lovers  all  make  merry  cheer 

Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  May. 


To  Love  Uicloved 

Qood  Soott  when  his  wife  left  him. 

To  love  unlov^  is  ane  pain ; 
For  she  that  is  my  sovereign 

Some  wanton  man  so  high  has  set  her, 
That  I  can  get  no  love  again. 

But  break  my  heart,  and  nought  the  better. 

When  that  I  went  with  that  sweet  May, 
To  sing,  to  dance,  to  sport  and  play. 

And  oft-times  in  my  armis  plet  her ; 
I  do  now  mourn  both  night  and  day. 

And  break  my  heart,  and  nought  the  better. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  see  her  go. 
Right  trimly  passand  to  and  fro. 

With  comely  smiles  when  that  I  met  her. 
And  now  I  live  in  pain  and  woe. 

And  break  my  heart,  and  nought  the  better* 
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What  an  ane  glaiket  fool  am  I, 

To  slay  myself  with  melancholy !  i 

Since  wed  I  ken  I  may  not  get  her, 
Or  what  should  be  the  cause,  and  why, 

To  break  my  heart,  and  nought  the  better. 

My  heart,  since  thon  may  not  her  please, 
Adieu !  as  good  love  comes  as  gaes, 

Go  choose  ane  other  and  forget  her ; 
God  give  him  dolour  and  disease, 

That  breaks  his  heart,  and  nought  the  better. 


A  LoVXB'S  (yOHPLAINT. 

How  should  my  feeble  body  f ure  ^ 

The  double  dolour  I  endure. 

The  mourning  and  the  great  malure  ' 

Can  none  divine : 
Whilk  gars  my  bailful  breast  combure  * 
To  see  ane  other  have  in  cure, 

That  should  be  mine. 

For  weel  I  wait  was  never  wight, 
Wald  sae  enforce  his  mind  and  might ; 
To  love  and  'serve  his  lady  bright 

And  want  her  syne, 
As  I  do,  martyr,  day  and  night. 
Without  the  only  thing  of  right. 

That  should  be  mine. 

Were  I  of  puissance  for  to  prove 
My  lawty*  and  my  hearty  love, 
I  should  her  mind  to  mercy  move 

With  sic  propine.^ 
Were  all  the  world  at  my  behove 
She  should  it  have,  by  God  above. 

That  should  be  mine. 


^Fare  under.        'Misfortuno.       *For  cumber^  trouble.  (?) 

^Loyalty.       'Promiaea. 
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Now  whom  to  shall  I  make  my  moan. 
Since  troth  and  oonstanoe  find  I  none. 
For  all  the  faithful  love  is  gone 

Of  feminine  ? 
It  would  nproes  ^  ane  heart  of  stone, 
To  see  me  lost  for  love  of  one 

That  should  be  mine. 

Wha  should  my  dullM  spirits  raise  . 

Since  for  no  love  my  lady  gaes  ? 

But  and  good  service  might  her  maise  ' 

She  should  incline, 
I  dree  the  dolour  and  disease 
When  others  has  her  as  they  please 

That  should  be  mina 

I  may  perceive  that  weel  by  this, 
That  all  the  blitheness,  joy  and  bliss, 
The  lusty  wanton  life  I  wis, 

Of  love  is  hyne ; ' 
And  no  remeid  since  so  it  is 
But  patience  suppose  I  miss, 

That  should  be  mine, 

For  nobles  has  not  aye  renown. 
Nor  gentles  aye  the  gayest  gown : 
They  carry  victuals  to  the  town 

That  warst  does  dine ; 
Sae  busily  to  busk  I  boun  * 
And  other  eats  the  berry  down 

That  should  be  mine. 

Wha  wald  the  rage  of  youthhood  daunt, 
Let  them  the  court  of  lovers  haunt, 
And  then  as  Venus'  subjects  grant, 

And  keep  her  tryme ; 
Perchance  they  shall  find  friendship  scant, 
And  able  their  reward  to  want. 

As  I  did  mine. 

lOnmas.  (?)       'Attach.       'Hence.       < To  make  ready. 
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MARY  STUART. 

1542-1588. 

THE  most  romantic  chapter  in  the  history  of  Scotland  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  hapless  Stnart  Queen.  Her 
father  was  fast  sinking  into  his  grave  when  she  was  born,  and 
despondency  seems  to  have  had  such  a  hold  on  him  that 
even  the  tidings  of  the  birth  of  an  heiress  did  nothing 
to  cheer  his  moping  mind.  He  was  dying  at  Falkland 
palace  when  his  queen  gave  birth  to  Mary,  at  Linlithgow, 
in  December,  1542.  The  infant  princess  was  only  eight 
days  old  when  her  father  died,  and  once  more  one  of  those 
fatal  minorities  fell  upon  the  nation.  Henry  VUI.  of 
England,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  Scottish  throne,  joined 
with  certain  of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  have  the  infant 
princess  married  to  his  son  Edward,  who  was  then  a 
boy  of  six  years.  Certain  of  the  priests,  however,  set 
themselves  against  the  marriage;  and  a  party  of  the 
nobles,  whom  Henry  had  failed  to  win  over  to  his  side, 
seized  the  princess  when  seven  months  old,  and  carried  her 
with  her  mother  to  Stirling  Castle,  which  they  deemed  the 
place  of  greatest  security.  Here  her  infant  days  were  spent, 
and  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1543,  she  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  When  news 
was  conveyed  to  Henry  of  the  coronation  of  Mary,  he 
instructed  those  who  had  entered  his  service  to  seize  her 
and  carry  her  to  England  on  the  first  opportunity.  As  a 
means  towards  this  end  it  was  suggested  that  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  accompanied  by  a  party  in  his  service,  should  visit 
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Stirling  Castle,  demand  to  see  the  infant^  on  the  pretext 

that  it  was  rumoured  that  Mary  of  Guise  had  substituted 

another  child  in  its  place,  and  when  it  was  produced  seize 

it  and  carry  it  to  Tantallon.    This  plot  was  unsuccessful. 

**So  careful  was  Lord  Erskine,"  writes  Miss  Strickland  in 

her  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Queens^  "  that  only  one  noble  at  a 

time  was  permitted  to  see  her,  and  that  in  presence  of  one 

or  more  of  her  Lord  Keepers."    Mary  remained  in  Stirling 

until   1547,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  or  Black 

Saturday  as  it  was  called,  she  was  removed  to  Inchmahome. 

From  this  place  she  went  in  her  sixth  year  to  France,  where 

she  remained  until  1561.    After  her  return  to  Scotland  she 

was  often  resident  in  Stirling.    The  first  night  she  slept 

in  its  castle  walls,  after  her  return  from  the  fair  land  of 

France,  fire  broke  out  in  the  castle,   and  she  narrowly 

escaped  the  flames.    There  is  a  local  prediction  that  a 

queen  will  be  burnt  at  Stirling,  but  so  far  royalty  has  been 

fortunate  enough  to  keep  it  unfulfilled.    On  the  morning 

after  the  fire,  Mary  was  the  spectator  of  an  outburst  of 

Beformation  zeal.     Bandolph,   the  English  Ambassador, 

refers  to  the  incident  in  these  terms: — "  When  Her  Grace's 

devout  chaplain  would,  by  advice  of  Arthur  Erskine,  have 

sung  a  high  mass,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James 

so  disturbed  the  quire  that  some,  both  priests  and  clerks, 

left  their  places  with  broken  heads  and  bloody  ears.    It 

was  a  sport  for  some  that  were  there  to  behold  it ;  others 

there  were  that  shed  a  tear  or  two,  and  made  no  more  of 

the  matter." 

It  was  in  Stirling  Castle,  says  Mr  Cook  in  his  *'  History," 
that  Queen  Mary's  attachment  to  the  ill-fated  Damley 
became  so  strong  that  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from 
the  world.  Darnley  appeared  at  Court  at  Edinburgh,  and 
an  intimacy  between  the  Queen  and  him  was  the  result. 
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On  the  2l8t  March,  1565,  Mary  arrived  at  Stirling  in 
company  with  Darnley.  Lodgings  were  found  for  him  in 
the  castle,  and  in  an  illness  which  overtook  him  shortly 
afterwards,  the  Queen  paid  marked  attention  to  him.  On 
his  recovery  a  secret  marriage  was  arranged,  and  this  took 
place  in  the  room  occupied  by  Bizzio,  and  which  had  been 
arranged  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  for  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials.  The  exact  date  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  this  wedding  took  place  about  four  months 
previous  to  the  public  marriage  at  Holyrood.  Mary  had 
many  angry  meetings  with  her  nobles  on  the  subject,  but 
at  an  assembly  held  in  the  Parliament  Hall,  on  the  15th 
May  subsequent  to  the  celebration,  the  nobles  intimated 
their  assent  to  the  union. 

On  the  19th  June,  1566,  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son  at 
Edinburgh,  and  immediately  preparations  were  begun  at 
Stirling  for  the  baptism.  The  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  voted  for  the  occasion.  Special  directions  were 
given  as  to  costumes  to  be  worn  and  as  to  the  number  of 
attendants  which  every  noble  was  to  have.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  stood  godmother  to  the  prince,  sent  a 
silver  font  for  the  occasion.  The  baptism  was  performed 
on  the  17th  December.  It  was  done  in  accordance  with 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eome  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  spittle."  "  No  priest,"  said  Mary,  notwithstanding  all  her 
love  for  the  Church,  "shall  spit  in  my  child^s  mouth." 
At  this  ceremony  Darnley  was  not  present,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

After  the  baptism,  Mary  spent  some  time  in  Stirling, 
and  on  6th  January  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Fleming  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  which  took  place 
within  the  castle.  But  the  clouds  were  gathering.  She 
made  one  or  two  visits  to  Stirling  after  this,  but  they  were 
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short  and  unpremeditated.  From  this  time  misfortunes 
crowd  upon  her  life.  The  murder  of  Damley;  her 
imprisonment  at  Lochleven ;  her  abdication  of  the  crown ; 
her  escape ;  the  battle  of  Langside ;  her  flight  to  England ; 
her  long  imprisonment  there ;  her  trial ;  and,  last  of  the 
fatal  list,  the  scaffold  at  Fotheringay  sum  up  the  rest, 
of  her  days.     She  was  executed  on  the  8th  of  February, 

158a 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  centre  of  much  interest  as  a 
aoyereign,  attracted  little  attention  as  a  writer  of  verse 
until  recent  years.  Although  she  never  attained  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  English,  she  knew  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian  well,  and  wrote  verses  in  each  of  these 
languages.  Some  years  ago  her  writings  came  under  the 
notice  of  Julian  Sharman,  who,  in  1873,  edited  them 
under  the  title  of  ''The  Poems  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scots."  She  is  credited  with  a  poetical  work  entitled 
''The  Institution  of  a  Prince."  Bishop  Montague  mentions 
this  in  his  edition  of  James  the  First's  writings;  and 
Saunderson,  who  wrote  after  that,  mentions  that  in  1656  he 
had  seen  such  a  volume.  It  is  missing  now  and  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  got.  In  the  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  Linlithgowshire" 
Mary  Stuart  is  represented  at  some  length.  Her  work 
was  translated  by  D.  F.  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Oeorge  Heriot's  Hospital  School,  Edinburgh,  and  turned 
into  verse  by  Mr  Alex.  M.  Bisset,  the  Editor  of  the  volume. 
From  that  book  we  take  the  following  sonnets,  which  are 
good  specimens  of  the  muse  of  Scotland's  fairest  queen. 

SOXNST  TO  THE  EaRL  OF  BOTHWELL. 

My  love  grows,  and  its  growing  sway  I'll  own 
While  I  shall  live,  and  I  'U  for  greatness  care 
Only  so  much  as  in  that  heart  I  share, 
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To  whioh  »t  last  my  true  love  will  be  abown 

When,  cIoBrer  Btill,  all  doubt  shall  bo  o'erthrown. 
For  hitn  I  will  aU  patiu  to  gnetneet  dare. 

And  shall  so  act  thftt  to  him  'twill  be  known 
niat  iay  and  peace  of  mlsd  in  naaght  I  see 
San  to  obey  and  aerv«  him  loyally. 

For  bis  lake  all  good  fortoae  la  my  aim. 
For  him  I  wonld  my  health  and  life  renew, 
For  him  desire  each  virtae  to  pnreoe. 

And,  all  nnchanj^ed,  he  'II  find  me  atill  the  same. 
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Of  what  OBO  is  my  life  ?  and  what  am  I T 
Naught  but  a  casket  robbed  of  all  its  treasure : 
A  shadow  viun,  the  sport  of  fortune's  leisure. 

With  nothing  more  in  life  except  to  die. 

0  enemies  I  lay  your  reeentment  by 

For  I  in  greatness  now  have  no  more  pleasure ; 

I  am  oonsumed  with  grief  beyond  all  measure ; 
Your  bate  will  shortly  have  satiety. 
And  you,  my  friends,  who  still  have  beld  me  dear 

Remember — without  health  and  without  sti'ength 

1  could  accomplish  no  good  work  I  fear, 
And,  being  punished  in  sufficience  here, 

In  joy  perpetual  I  shall  share  at  length. 
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ALEXANDER  HUME. 

1560-1609. 

l^pSSTLING  at  the  feet  of  the  Ochil  hills,  and  just 
<i>  1  beneath  the  shade  of  Demyat,  stands  the  old  parish 
ehnich  of  Logie.  It  is  in  ruins  now ;  the  ivy  trails  over 
its  walls  and  in  at  its  belfry,  and  lends  it  a  tint  of  beauty. 
Here  it  was  that  Alexander  Hume  led  the  thoughts  of  his 
parishioners  to  God  and  wooed  the  muses.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Patrick  Hume,  the  Laird  of  Polwarth.  Bom 
in  1560,  he  received  his  education  at  the  seat  of  learning 
in  St  Andrews,  after  which  he  went  to  France  to  study 
law.  Having  acquired  a  legal  knowledge  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  but,  disliking  the  profession,  turned  his  attention 
to  other  matters.  He  was  for  some  time  at  Court,  but  this 
life,  like  the  law,  was  not  suited  to  his  taste,  and  he  soon 
desired  another  change.  He  then  thought  of  entering  the 
Church,  and  after  the  necessary  study  took  holy  orders. 
He  was  ordained  to  Logie  in  Stirlingshire  in  1598. 

Professor  Veitch,  in  his  "Feeling  for  Nature  in  Scottish 
Poetry,"  says  that  Hume  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  first 
of  our  Scottish  poets  who  had  the  courage  to  choose  for  a 
poetic  subject  exclusively  a  purely  descriptive  scene,  and 
that  a  Scottish  one — a  summer  day  in  Scotland ;  and  not- 
withstanding certain  defects  in  the  treatment,  continues 
Veitch,  such  as  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  features, 
and  a  tendency  to  catalogue  rather  than  to  compose,  the 
picture  is  one  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  The  following 
is  Hume's  "The  Day  Estivall,"  which  we  present  with 
Yeitch's  glossary. 
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Thx  Day  Ebtitali. 

O  perfit«  light  I  whilk  Hched'  &way 

The  darlcneea  from  Uie  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  onre  tiie  day, 

Ane  other  oore  the  night. 

Thy  glory,  when  the  d^r  forth  fliM, 

More  viTely'  doea  appear, 
Nor  Ett  mid-d»y  onto  our  eyee 

The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon. 

Removes  and  drawis  by  ; 
Syne  in  the  east  when  it  is  gone, 

Appeare  a  clearer  sky. 

Which  soon  perceives  the  little  larks. 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe. 
And  tunes  their  eangs  like  natore's  darks, 

Oure  meadow,  mair,  and  strype. 

Bat  every  bauld  nocturnal  beast 

Nae  longer  may  abide ; 
They  hie  away,  baith  maist  and  least, 

Themselves  in  house  to  hide. 

They  dread  the  day,  frae  it  they  see,' 

And  from  the  sight  of  men  ; 
To  seats  and  covers  fast  they  flee. 

Ah  lions  to  their  den. 

Our  hemisphere  is  polished  clean. 
And  lightened  more  and  more. 

Till  everything  be  clearly  seen 
Which  seemW  dim  before. 


'Vividly. 
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Except  the  glistering  astree^  bright, 

Which  all  the  night  were  clear, 
OffdskM  ^  with  a  greater  light, 

Kae  langer  does  appear. 

The  golden  globe  incontinent 

Sets  up  his  shining  head, 
And  cure  the  earth  and  firmament 

Displays  his  beams  abread. 

For  joy  the  birds,  with  swelling  throats, 

Against  his  visage  sheen, 
Take  up  their  kindly  music  notes 

In  woods  and  gardens  green. 

Upgoes  the  careful  husbandman, 

His  corns  and  vines  to  see, 
And  every  timeous  artisan 

In  booth  works  busily. 

The  pastor  quits  the  slothful  sleep 

And  passes  forth  with  speed, 
His  little  camow-nosed  ^  sheep 

And  rowting  kye  to  feed. 

The  passenger  from  perils  sure 

Gangs  gladly  forth  the  way ; 
Brief,  every  living  creature 

Takes  comfort  of  the  day. 

The  subtle  motty  «  rayons  light 

At  rifts  they  are  in  won  ; ' 
The  glancing  thains  ^  and  vitre  ^  bright 

Kesplends  against  the  sun. 

The  dew  upon  the  tender  crops, 

Like  pearlis  white  and  round. 
Or  like  to  melted  silver  drops. 

Refreshes  all  the  pound.  ^ 

1  Stars.        2  Overshadowed.        »  Flat-nosed.        «  Full  of  motes. 
*  Gain  entrance.        *  Perhaps  gossamer.        'Glaas.        ^Meadow. 


^ 
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The  miBty  reek,  the  clouds  of  rain 
From  topB  of  moimtain  skaillB ; 

Clear  are  the  highest  hills  and  plain, 
The  vapours  take  the  vales. 

Begaried  ^  is  the  sapphire  pend  * 
With  streaks  of  scarlet  hue, 

And  preciously  from  end  to  end 
Damask^  white  and  blue. 

The  ample  heaven  of  fabric  sure 
In  cleanness  doth  surpass 

The  crystal  and  the  silver  pure. 
As  clearest  polished  glass. 

The  time  sae  tranquil  is  and  still, 
That  nae  where  shall  ye  find, 

Save  on  ane  high  and  barren  hill, 
The  air  of  peeping  ^  wind. 

All  trees  and  bushes,  great  and  small. 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Kor  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 

Nae  mair  they  move  or  steir. 

Calm  is  the  deep  and  purpour  sea. 
Yea,  smoother  than  the  sand  ; 

The  waves  that  weltering  wont  to  be, 
Are  stable  like  the  land. 

Sae  silent  is  the  yielding  air. 

That  every  cry  and  call, 
The  hills  and  dales  and  forests  fair 

Again  repeats  them  all. 

The  rivers  fresh,  the  caller  streams 
Oure  rocks  can  softly  rin  ; 

The  water  clear  like  crystal  seems, 
And  makes  a  pleasant  din. 

*  Variegated.        2  Arch.        '  Sof  Uy  sighing. 
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The  fields  and  earthly  superfice^ 

With  verdure  green  is  spread, 
And  naturally,  but^  artifice, 

In  varied  colours  cled. 

The  flourishes  and  fragrant  flowers, 

Through  Phcebus'  fostering  heat. 
Refreshed  with  dew  and  silver  showers. 

Casts  up  an  odour  sweet. 

The  cloggM  s  busy  humming-bees 

That  never  thinks  to  drown  * 
On  flowers  and  flourishes  of  trees 

Collects  their  liqueur  brown. 

The  sun,  nuust  like  a  speedy  post. 

With  ardent  course  ascends, 
The  beauty  of  the  heavenly  host, 

Up  to  our  zenith  tends. 

Not  guided  by  a  Phaeton, 

Nor  trained  ^  in  a  chayre  * 
But  up  the  high  and  holy  One, 

Who  does  all  where  empire  ' 

The  burning  beams  down  from  his  face 

Sae  fervently  can  beat. 
That  man  and  beast  now  seeks  a  place 

To  save  them  frae  the  heat.  « 

The  breathless  flocks  draws  to  the  shade. 

And  freshure  of  their  fold 
The  startling  nowt,  as  they  were  mad. 

Runs  to  the  waters  cold. 

The  herds  beneath  some  leafy  trees 

Amids  the  flowers  they  lie ; 
The  stable  ships  upon  the  seas 

Stretch  up  their  sails  to  dry. 

^  Surface.       ^  Without        >  Clagged  with  honey.        ^  Drone* 

•Drawn.        «Car.        'Rule. 
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The  hut,  the  hind,  the  Ulov  dear 

Are  oonohing  at  their  rest ; 
The  fowls  end  birda  th»t  made  the  beir,' 

Frepexee  Uieir  pretty  nest. 

Tbe  rojrons  etrong  defending  down 

All  vini^l—  in  •  gleid  ;■ 
In  (dtf  nor  in  bnrroiiglui  town 

M^  UMie  set  fortlie  their  head. 

Back  from  the  blae  paymQiited  whnn* 

And  from  ilk  plaister  wall, 
^e  hot  reflexii^  of  Uia  sun 

Inflames  the  air  and  olL 

The  labourers  that  timel;  raise, 

All  weary,  faint,  and  weak 
For  heat,  down  to  tbe  booses  gaes. 

Noon-meet  and  sleep  to  take. 

The  caller  wine  in  caTe  is  sought 
Men's  brotlieing*  breasts  to  cool ; 

Tbe  water  cold  and  clear  is  brought. 
And  eallad  steeped  in  nle.* 

Some  plucks  the  honey  plum  and  pear, 

The  cherry  and  the  peach ; 
Some  like  the  rime,'  and  London  beer. 

The  body  to  refreah. 
Forth  of  their  skeppa  some  raging  bees 

Lyee  out,  and  will  not  oast ; 
Some  other  swarmea  hires  on  the  treee 

In  knots  tt^ther  fast. 

The  corbies  and  the  kekling  kaes  ' 

May  scarce  tbe  heat  abide ; 
Hawks  pmnyeis  '  on  the  sunny  braett, 

And  wedderB  bckck  and  side.' 

J  Music.        '  Blase.       '  PaiemcDt  of  whin.        *  pgnpiring. 
*Periiapi  foam.        'JackdawB.        *Pt»cn  tbsmielTSB. 
*Uove  backward*  and  sideways. 
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With  gilted  eyee  and  open  wings 

The  cock  his  courage  shows ; 
With  daps  of  joy  his  breast  he  dings, 

And  twenty  times  he  crows. 

The  doo,  with  whistling  wing  sae  blue, 

The  winds  can  fast  collect ; 
Her  purpour  penns  ^  turns  merry  hue, 

Against  the  sun  direct. 

Now  noon  is  past,  gone  is  mid-day. 

The  heat  does  slack  at  last ; 
The  sun  descends  down,  went  away 

Frae  three  o'clock  be  past. 

A  little  cool  of  breathing  wind 

Now  softly  can  arise ; 
The  works  through  heat  that  lay  behind, 

Now  men  may  enterprise. 

Forth  &res  the  flocks  to  seek  their  food 

On  every  hill  and  plain ; 
Whilk  labourer,  as  he  thinks  good, 

Steps  to  his  turn  again. 

The  rayons  of  the  sun  we  see 

Diminish  in  their  strength ; 
The  shade  of  every  tower  and  tree 

Extended  is  in  length. 

Great  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 

The  wind  is  settling  down ; 
The  smoke  wreathes  right  up  in  the  air 

From  every  tower  and  town. 

Their  firdoning  ^  the  bonny  birds 

In  banks  *  they  do  begin ; 
With  pipes  and  reeds  the  jolly  herds 

Holds  up  the  merry  din. 

1  Feathers.       2  Singing. 
3  Banks  of  earth  between  fields  or  dividing  strips  of  land  left  unploughed. 
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Th«  mttvia  and  Uw  philomaBti, 
The  atwUng  Thlatlea  loud ; 

tlu  DnBhota  on  the  bnnahM  gnat 
Pnll  quietly  they  crowd.' 

T\m  glokming  oomM,  tho  day  U  epent. 

The  eud  goes  ont  of  ^ht, 
And  painted  Is  the  ocddent 

With  pnrpODr  Huognine  bri^t. 

nie  Boariet  nor  the  golden  thread. 
Who  would  Utmr  beant?  toy. 

Are  naetiiing  like  the  colour  red 
And  beauty  of  tbe  slcy. 

Oar  waert  horiion  circular, 

Frae  time  the  son  is  set, 
Ib  tdl  vith  rabien,  as  it  were. 

Or  roses  red  ouiefrett.' 

What  [Jeasaree  were  to  walk  and  see 

Endlang '  a  river  clear, 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear  1 

The  ealmoD  out  of  cmives  and  creels, 

Uphailled'  into  ekoutts' 
The  bells  and  circles  on  the  woills* 

Through  lowping  of  the  tronts. 

O '.  then  it  were  a  eeemly  thing. 

While  all  is  still  and  calm. 
The  pnuse  of  God  to  play  and  sing 

With  comet  and  with  ecbalme.' 

But  now  the  herds,  with  mony  ehoute, 

Calls  others  by  their  name. 
Oae,  Billie  I  turn  our  herd  about, 
Now  time  is  to  gaa  hame. 
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With  belly  fou,  the  beasts  bely ve ' 

Are  turnM  frae  the  com, 
Which  soberly  they  hameward  drive, 

With  pipe  and  lilting  horn. 

Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild  ' 

Of  rustic  folks  that  cry  ; 
Of  bleeting  sheep,  frae  they  be  filled, 

Of  calves  and  routing  kye. 

All  labourers  draws  hame  at  even, 

And  can  till  other  say. 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  Heaven 

Who  sent  this  summer  day. 


1  Forthwith.        -  Clamour. 
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JAMES  VI. 

1566-1625. 

rilHE  last  Scottish  sovereign,  and  the  last  of  the  royal 
-L     poets,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1566.     His  mother, 
the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  had  in  the  year  preWous 
been  secretly  married  to  Lord  Damley  at  Stirling  Castle, 
and  of  this  alliance  James  VI.  was  the  issue.     Shortly  after 
his  birth  he  was  brought  to  Stirling  Castle,  with  which  fort 
much  of  his  life,  prior  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  was  closely 
connected.    Here,  amid  pomp  t^at  was  only  excelled  at  the 
baptism  of  his  own  son  Henry,  he  was  baptised  on  the  17th 
December,  1566.     The  clouds  of  misfortune  were  at  this 
time  gathering  over  his  mother,  and  when  the  Confederate 
Lords  foimd  that  she  had  signed  away  her  kingdom,  they 
hastened  to  Stirling  to  crown   the  infant  prince.     James 
was  carried  to  the  High  Church  and  there  anointed  king, 
John  Knox  preaching  the  coronation  sermon.      James's 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  George  Buchanan  and  Peter 
Young,  both  men  of  high  attainments.     The  room  in  which 
he  was  taught  is  still  pointed  out,  and  the  following  extract, 
from  a  letter  by  the  English  ambassador,  will  show  how  far 
the  royal  pupil  had  advanced  in  his  studies  at  the  age  of 
eight.     "  He  speaketh  the  French  tongue  remarkably  well ; 
and  that  which  seems  strange  to  me,  he  was  able  extempore 
(which  he  did  before  me)  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  out 
of  Latin  into  French,  and  out  of  French  after  into  English, 
so  well  as  few  men  could  have  added  anything  to  his 
translation.     His  schoolmasters,  Mr  Oeorge  Buchanan  and 
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Mr  Peter  Young,  caused  me  to  appoint  the  king  what 
chapter  I  would ;  and  so  I  did,  whereby  I  perceived  it  was 
not  studied  for.  They  also  made  his  highness  dance  before 
me,  which  he  did  with  a  very  good  grace ;  a  prince  sure  of 
great  hope,  if  €rod  send  him  life." 

James  was  early  invested  with  authority.  When  about 
five  years  old  he  was  present  at  a  gathering  consisting  of 
the  Regent  Lennox,  the  King's  Lords,  and  a  representation 
of  the  three  Estates.  This,  which  is  known  as  "  The  Black 
Parliament,"  was  held  to  protect,  if  necessary,  the  rights  of 
the  king  against  the  doings  of  the  "Queen's  Men,"  then 
ntting  in  Edinburgh.  At  this  meeting  a  speech  which  had 
been  prepared  was  put  into  James's  hand,  and  read  by  him. 
Daring  the  proceedings,  he  observed  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and, 
on  being  told  that  the  room  in  which  he  was  was 
Parliament  House,  he  remarked,  "  I  think  there  is  ane  hole 
in  this  Parliament." 

While  James  was  in  Stirling,  a  plot  was  laid  by  the 
Queen  to  have  him  taken  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  but  it 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  one  object  of  all  the  party 
plots  at  this  time  was  to  secure  Stirling  Castle,  and  with  it 
the  king.  For  some  time  James  was  content  to  abide  in 
the  safety  Stirling  afforded ;  but,  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
showing  his  royal  authority,  he  on  one  occasion  left,  in 
company  with  a  cousin  from  France,  and  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh.  He  did  not,  however,  find  the  capital  so 
friendly  towards  him  as  the  town  he  had  left,  and  he  was 
glad  to  return  to  Stirling  shortly  thereafter. 

In  1594  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  to  Stirling 
Castle,  as  within  its  wallb  James's  Queen  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  For  the  baptism  of  this  heir  great  preparations  were 
made.  The  Chapel-Royal,  which  had  fallen  into  disrepair, 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  another  building  erected  in 
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Ha  place.  No  ezpenae  was  ap&red  in  connection  with  ttte 
celebration,  the  Pariiament  having  voted  a  sum  of 
£8333  '  G  '  8  sterling  towards  the  baptism,  which  took 
place  in  August,  1694, 

From  this  time  to  1603,  Stirling  was  more  or  less 
intimately  associated  with  James.  Id  that  year,  however, 
he  was  called  to  succeed  Elizabeth  as  sovereign  of  England, 
and  he  was  fourteen  years  in  his  new  dominions  ere  he  saw 
Stirling  again.  In  his  tour  through  Scotland  in  1617  he 
visited  the  ancient  burgh,  when  he  was  entertained  with 
much  enthusiasm. 

James's  reign,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  famous 
for  his  attempt  to  establish  Episcopacy.  The  establishment 
of  an  alien  religion  was  the  measure  of  affection  he  tried  to 
mete  out  to  his  old  subjects,  but  they  were  ill  disposed  to 
quaff  the  preferred  cup.  In  1625  he  closed  hia  eyea  on  the 
world,  having  sown  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  that  was  to  ripen 
under  the  influence  of  his  son,  and  the  attempted  ingathering 
of  which  was  destined  to  be  the  means  of  sweeping  the 
Stuarts  from  the  throne. 

As  a  poet,  James  VI.  is  the  least  among  the  Stuart 
royalties.  In  his  youth  his  ambition  was  towards  literature, 
and  when  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  published  a 
volume  entitled,  "The  Essayee  of  a  Prentice  in  the  divine 
art  of  Foesie."  It  is  sometimes  said  that  James  ia  a  poet 
of  no  standing ;  but  if  we  consider  his  "  Essayes  "  as  having 
been  written  by  one  so  young,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
thinking  that,  if  circumstances  had  been  congenial,  be 
would  have  risen  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  bards. 
Judge  any  of  our  great  poets  at  eighteen,  and  see  what 
they  have  produced. 
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Sonnet  on  Spring. 

And  first,  O  Phcebus,  when  I  do  descrive 

The  springtyme  sproutcu:  of  the  herbs  and  floweris, 

Whomewith  in  rank  none  of  the  foure  do  strive, 
But  nearest  thee  do  stande  all  times  and  howris : 
Graunt  Readers  may  esteme  they  sie  the  showris. 

Whose  bolmie  dropps  so  softlie  dois  distell, 

Which  watrie  cloudds  in  measire  suche  downe  powris, 

As  makis  the  herbis  and  verie  earth  to  smell 

With  savours  sweit,  frae  tyme  that  onis^  they  fell. 
The  vapouris  softlie  sowkiss  with  smiling  oheare, 

Which  syne  in  cloudds  are  keiped  close  and  well, 
Till  vehement  winter  come  in  time  of  year. 

Graunt,  when  I  like  the  springtyme  to  displaye, 

That  Readers  think  they  sie  the  spring  alwaye. 
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The  aznr*d  vaulte,  the  crystall  circles  bright. 

The  gleaming  fyrie  torches  powdred  there. 
The  changing  round,  the  shyning  beamie  light, 

The  sad  and  bearded  fyres,  the  monsters  faire. 

The  prodigies  appearing  in  the  aire. 
The  rearding  thunders  and  the  blustering  winds. 

The  foules  in  hew,  in  shape,  in  nature  raire. 
The  preetie  notes  that  wing'd  musiciens  finds ; 
The  earth,  the  sav'rie  floures,  the  metall'd  minds,' 

The  wholesome  hearbes,  the  hautie^  pleasant  trees. 
Thy  sylver  streames,  the  beasts  of  sundrie  kinds. 

The  bounded  roares,  and  fishes  of  the  seas : 
All  these  for  teaching  man  the  Lord  did  frame. 
To  do  His  will  whose  glorie  shines  in  thame. 

lOnce.        2  Soak.        » Mines.        «Tall. 
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THE  EARL  OF  STIRLING. 

1580-1640. 

ALTHOUGH  scarcely  a  native  of  the  shire,  there  are  few 
surely  who  will  object  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  in  the  "Harp  of  Stirlingshire.''  Although  the 
title  has  lain  dormant  for  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  interest,  and  the  day  may  come  when  it 
may  be  revived. 

William  Alexander,  who  was  made  Viscount  Stirling  in 
1631,  created  Earl  of  Stirling  in  1633,  and  who  is  the 
most  voluminous  of  our  early  poets,  was  son  of  the  fifth 
Laird  of  Menstrie,  and  was  born  in  1580  at  the  family 
residence,  which  stands  on  the  March  between  Logic  in 
Stirlingshire  and  Alloa  in  Clackmannanshire,  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from  Stirling.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  at 
Glasgow  University,  and  while  there  to  have  been  selected 
as  a  travelling  companion  to  Archibald  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Argyll.  With  Argyll  our  poet  visited  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  these 
countries  in  his  travels. 

After  his  return  he  was  much  at  Court.  In  1613  he 
received  an  appointment  as  gentleman  usher  to  Prince 
Charles,  and  a  year  later  was  knighted  and  appointed 
Master  of  Requests.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  guided  by  James's  plantation  of  Ulster,  proceeded  to 
do  a  similar  work  for  Canada.  In  September,  1618,  he 
framed  a  scheme  which  had  for  its  aim  the  creation  of  an 
order  of  nobility.     By  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  the 
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colonist  was  made  a  baron.  These  honours  were  known 
as  Nova  Scotia  Baronetcies ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  called 
into  operation  until  Charles  L  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
«o  brought  little  honour  or  reward  to  Alexander.  In  1626 
he  received  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
and  four  years  later  was  created  Lord  Alexander  of 
Tullibody  and  Viscount  Stirling.  These  honours  were 
followed  in  1631  by  his  being  appointed  one  of  the 
extraordinary  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  1633  by 
bis  being  created  Earl  of  Stirling  and  Viscount  Canada, 
and  in  1639  by  his  receiving  the  Earldom  of  Dovan. 
Notwithstanding  these  honours  he  had  a  stroke  of  ill-luck 
towards  the  end  of  his  days.  He  died  at  London  in 
February,  1640,  bowed  down  with  the  sorrow  of  having 
buried  his  eldest  and  second  sons.  He  left  his  affairs  in 
a  state  of  insolvency. 

Although  much  at  Court,  he  seems  to  have  had  more 
than  a  titular  connection  with  Stirling.  "Argyll's  Lodg- 
ing," a  handsome  building  near  Stirling  Castle,  now  used 
as  a  military  hospital,  was  built  by  the  Earl  in  1630.  It 
was  for  some  time  his  residence,  and  his  arms  may  still  be 
seen  above  the  doorway.  After  his  death  his  body  was 
embalmed,  conveyed  by  sea  to  Stirling,  and  interred  in  the 
parish  church,  in  what  is  known  as  "  The  Earl  of  Stirling's 
aisle,"  on  the  10th  April,  1640. 

His  poetical  works  are  extensive.  In  1603  he  published 
the  tragedy  of  Darius,  and  in  1604  his  sonnets  and  songs 
under  title  "Aurora."  Four  years  later  he  published  four 
tragedies,  viz.,  "Darius,"  "Croesus,"  "The  Alexandrian 
Tragedy,"  and  "Julius  Caesar,"  under  title,  "The 
Monarchicke  Tragedies."  This  volume  he  dedicated  to 
James  VI.  In  1614  he  published  at  Edinburgh  his 
"  Doomes  Day,  or  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lord's  Judgment." 
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This  work,  which  is  the  largest  composition,  although  not 
sustained  in  its  merits,  shows  on  many  occasions  flights  of 
genius,  and  takes  up  part  of  the  ground  which  was 
afterwards  traversed  by  the  greater  genius  of  Milton.  In 
1637  he  collected  his  poetical  works  and  gave  them  again 
to  the  world  under  title,  "  Recreations  with  the  Muses." 

SONNKT. 

Whil'st  charming  fancies  move  me  to  reveale 

The  idle  raving^  of  my  brain-sicke  youth, 

My  heart  doth  pant  within  to  hear  my  month 
Unfold  the  follies  which  it  would  conceale : 
Yet  bitter  critics  may  mistake  my  mind ; 

Not  beauty,  no,  but  virtue  raised  my  fires, 

Whose  sacred  flame  did  cherish  chaste  desires, 
And  through  my  cloudlie  fortune  clearly  shined. 
But  had  not  others  otherwise  advised, 

My  cabinet  should  yet  these  scrolee  containe, 

This  childish  birth  of  a  conceitio  braine, 
Which  I  had  still  as  trifling  toyes  despised. 

Pardon  these  errors  of  mine  unripe  age ; 

My  tender  muse  by  time  may  grow  more  sage. 


Sonnet. 


As  yet  three  lustorp  ^  were  not  quite  expired 
Since  I  had  bene  a  partner  of  the  light, 
When  I  beheld  a  face,  a  face  more  bright 

Than  glistring  Pha?bu8  when  the  fields  are  fired 

Long  time  amazed  rare  beautie  I  admired, 
The  beames  reflecting  on  my  captived  sight, 
Till  that  surprized  (I  wot  not  by  what  flight) 

More  then  I  could  conceive  my  soule  desired, 

1  Periods  of  five  years — the  age  of  fifteen. 
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My  taker's  state  I  longed  for  to  comprise, 
For  still  I  doubted  who  had  made  the  rape, 
If  't  was  a  bodie  or  an  aide  8ha|)e, 

With  fained  perfections  for  to  mocke  the  eyes : 
At  last  I  knew  't  was  a  most  diWne  creature, 
The  crown  of  th'  earth  th'  excellencio  of  nature. 


SONNKT. 

That  subtill  Greek,  who  for  t'  advance  his  art 
Shaped  Beautie's  godesse  with  so  sweet  a  graoe. 
And  with  a  learned  pencil  limned  her  face. 

Till  all  the  world  admired  the  workman's  part ; 
Of  such  whom  Fame  did  most  accomplished  call 

The  naked  snowee  he  severally  perceived. 

Then  drew  the  idea  which  his  soul  conceived, 
Of  that  which  was  most  exquisite  in  all : 

But  had  thy  form  his  fancy  first  possest, 
If  worldly  knowledge  could  so  high  attaine, 
Thou  mightst  have  spared  the  curious  painter's  fiaine. 

And  satisfied  him  more  than  all  the  rest, 
O  if  he  had  all  thy  perfections  noted, 
Tho  painter  with  his  picture  straight  had  doted. 


Sonnet. 


I  swear,  Aurora,  by  thy  starry  eyes, 

And  by  those  golden  locks  whose  lock  none  slip^. 

And  by  the  coral  of  thy  rosy  lips, 
And  by  the  naked  snows  which  beauty  dies, 

I  swear  by  all  the  jewels  of  thy  mind, 
Whose  like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bought, 
Thy  solid  judgment  and  thy  generous  thought. 

Which  in  this  darkened  age  have  clearly  shined  : 
I  swear  by  those  and  by  my  spotless  love. 

And  by  my  secret  yet  more  fervent  fires. 

That  I  have  never  nursed  but  chaste  desires. 
And  such  as  modesty  might  well  approve. 

Then  since  I  love  those  virtuous  parts  in  thee, 

Shouldst  thou  not  love  this  virtuous  mind  in  me  ? 
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An  Eooho. 

Ah,  will  no  sonl  give  ear  unto  my  mone  ? 

one 
Who  answers  thus  so  kindly  when  I  cry  ? 

/ 
What  fostered  thee  that  pities  my  despair  ? 

air 
ThovL  babbling  guest,  what  knowest  thou  of  my  fall  ? 

aU 
What  did  I  when  I  first  my  fairs  disclosed  ? 

haed 
Where  was  my  reason  that  it  would  not  doubt? 

mU 
What  canst  thou  tell  me  of  my  lady's  will  ? 

til 
Wherewith  can  she  acquit  my  loyal  part  ? 

art 
What  hath  she  then  with  me  to  disoguise  ? 

aguiee 
What  have  I  done  since  she  'gainst  love  repined  ? 

pined 
What  did  I  when  I  her  to  life  preferred  ? 

erred 
What  did  my  eyes  while  she  my  heart  restrained  1 

rained 
What  did  she  while  my  muse  her  praise  proclaimed  ? 

claimed 
And  what  ?  and  how  ?  this  dost  me  most  afiright  ? 

of  right 
What  if  I  never  sue  to  her  againe  1 

gaint 
And  what  when  all  my  passions  are  represt  ? 

refit 
But  what  thing  will  best  serve  t'asswage  desire  ? 

ire 
But  what  will  serve  to  mitigate  my  rage  t 

age 
I  see  the  sun  begins  for  to  descend. 

end 
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Song. 


0  memorable  day,  that  chanced  to  see 

A  world  of  loving  wonders  strangely  ¥n*ought. 

Deep  in  my  breast,  engraved  by  many  a  thought, 
Thou  shalt  be  celebrated  still  by  me : 
And  if  that  Phcebus  so  benign  will  be, 

That  happy,  happy  place. 

Whereas  that  divine  face 

Did  distribute  the  grace. 
By  pilgrims  once  as  sacred  shall  be  sought. 

When  she  whom  I  a  long  time  have  affected, 
Amongst  the  flowers  went  forth  to  take  the  air. 
They  being  proud  of  such  a  guest's  repair 

Though  by  her  garments  divers  times  dejected 

To  gaze  on  her  again  themselves  erected  ; 
Then  softly  seemed  to  say  : 
**  O  happy  we  this  day  ; 
Our  worthless  dew  it  may, 

Washing  her  feet  with  nectar  now  compare. 

The  roses  did  the  rosy  hue  envy 

Of  those  sweet  li[)s  that  did  the  bees  deceave, 

That  colour  oft  the  lilies  wished  to  have. 
Which  did  the  alabaster  pillar  dye, 
On  which  all  beauty's  glory  did  rely  ; 

Her  breath  so  sweetly  smelled, 

The  violets,  as  excelled, 

To  look  down  were  compelled  : 
And  so  confessed  what  foil  they  did  receave. 

1  heard  at  last,  love  made  it  so  appeare. 

The  feathered  flocks  her  praises  did  proclaim  ; 

She  whom  the  tyrant  Tereus  put  to  shame, 
Did  leave  sad  plaints,  and  learned  to  praise  my  deare. 
To  join  with  her  sweet  breath  the  winds  drew  near, 

They  were  in  love  no  doubt, 

For  circling  her  about, 

Their  fancies  bursted  out, 
Whilst  all  their  sounds  seemed  but  to  sound  her  name. 
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Then  I  mine  eyee  with  pleasant  sights  did  cloy, 
Whose  several  ^parts  in  vain  I  strive  t*  unfold, 
My  fair  was  fairer  many  a  thousand  fold, 

Than  Venus  when  she  wooed  the  bashful  bov : 

This  I  remember  both  with  grief  and  joy. 
Each  of  her  looks  a  dart, 
Might  well  have  killed  a  hart ; 
Mine  from  my  breast  did  part. 

And  thence  retired  it  to  a  sweeter  hold. 

Whilst  in  her  bosom  whiles  she  placed  a  flower, 
Straight  of  the  same  I  envy  would  the  ease, 
And  wished  my  hand  a  flower  t'  have  found  like  grace ; 

Then  when  on  her  it  rained  some  hapning  howre, 

I  wished  like  love  t'  have  fallen  down  in  a  showre : 
But  where  the  flowers  she  spread, 
To  make  herself  a  bed, 
And  with  her  gown  them  cled 

A  thousand  times  I  wished  t'  have  had  their  place 

Thus  whilst  that  senseless  things  that  bliss  attained, 

Which  unto  me  good  justice  would  adjudge. 

Behind  a  little  bush  (O  poor  refuge). 
Fed  with  her  face  I  lizard  like  remained  : 
Then  from  her  eyes  so  sweet  a  poison  rained, 

That  gladly  drinking  death, 

I  was  not  moved  to  wrath. 

Though  like  t'  liave  lost  my  breath, 
Drowned  with  the  streams  of  that  most  sweet  deluge. 

And  might  that  happiness  continue  still, 

Which  did  content  me  with  so  pleasant  sights, 
My  soul  then  ravished  with  most  rare  delights, 

With  ambrosie  and  nectar  I  might  fill, 

Which  ah,  I  fear,  I  surfeiting  would  kill. 
Who  would  leave  off  to  think. 
To  move  to  breath  or  wink, 
But  never  irk  to  drink 

The  sugred  liquor  that  transports  my  sprites. 
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DOUGAL  GRAHAM. 

1724-1779. 

rifl  curious  to  note  that  a  number  of  those  who  are 
known  as  Glasgow  characters  were  natives  of  Stirling- 
shire. Hawkie,  the  Trongate  Demosthenes,  was  bom  at 
Chartershall  near  Stirling;  Jamie  Blue,  the  Goose-dub 
Cicero,  was  bom  at  Killeam;  and  Dougal  Graham,  the 
Skellat  Bellman,  was  bom  under  the  shadow  of  Stirling 
Castle. 

The  little  village  of  Eaploch,  about  one  mile  west  from 
Stirling,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  Stirling 
Castle  stands,  claims  Dougal  as  her  son.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been  about 
1724.  He  was  born  of  extremely  poor  parents,  who  could 
afford  him  little  or  no  education.  Dougal,  however, 
managed  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  both  reading  and 
writing,  and  so  equipped  himself  for  his  after  life.  His 
first  employment  was  that  of  a  herd,  and  he  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  farm  service  at  Gampsie.  This  life  was 
not  suited  to  his  tastes,  however,  and  when  he  had  saved 
sufficient  money,  he  invested  in  a  packman's  outfit,  and 
began  touring  through  the  country.  He  was  on  the 
road  when  Prince  Charlie's  army  was  marching  southwards, 
and,  meeting  the  soldiery  just  when  they  had  crossed  the 
Forth  at  the  Ford  of  Frew,  a  little  above  Stirling,  he 
joined  them,  and  was  with  them  in  their  subsequent 
wanderings.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  he  did  not, 
owing  to  his  deformity,  which  was  great^  ongage  in  active 
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warfare,  but  rather  remained  as  a  camp  follower,  selling 
his  packman's  stock  to  the  soldiers,  and  hoping  to  be 
recognised  as  a  faithful  adherent  if  Charlie  should  attain 
his  ambition.  He  was  a  spectator,  says  a  biographer,  of 
the  victory  of  the  insurgents  at  Prestonpans ;  he  participated 
in  the  fruitless  expedition  to  the  heart  of  England :  he  was 
with  them  when  the  skirmish  occurred  at  Clifton ;  he  saw 
the  fight  on  the  South  Muir  at  Falkirk ;  and  he  was  in  the 
retreat  to  the  north,  where,  at  Culloden,  on  the  16th 
April,  1746,  the  rising  was  irretrievably  crushed  by 
Cumberland. 

Leaving  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden  he  made  his  way  to 
Glasgow,  where,  it  is  said,  he  learned  printing,  and  set  up  a 
press  in  the  Saltmarket  About  1770  the  Magistrates  of 
Glasgow  appointed  him  bellman,  which  position  brought 
him  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  a  year  and  a  picturesque  attire. 
In  this  position  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  20th  July,  1799. 

The  most  ambitious  of  his  poetic  attempts  was  the 
"  Rhyming  Chronicle  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection."  It 
was  published  shortly  after  Dougal  left  the  Highland  army, 
by  James  Duncan,  a  printer  in  the  Saltmarket.  Although 
of  no  poetic  merit,  it  enjoyed  a  \vide  circulation,  and  ran 
through  many  editions.  It  gives  interesting  descriptions 
of  the  incidents  in  the  rising,  and  humorous  portraits  of 
many  of  the  persons  concerned  therewith.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  several  other  poems,  one  of  which,  entitled 
"  Tumimspike,"  was  highly  spoken  of  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  addition  to  his  verses  he  wrote 
many  prose  chapbooks.  These,  for  the  most  part,  were 
grossly  obscene,  but  they  suited  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  even 
yet  as  illustrations  of  Scottish  life ;  for,  as  Motherwell  said. 
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Dougal's  pictures  of  manners,  modes  of  thinking  and 
conversation  are  always  sketched  with  a  strong  and  faithful 
pencil." 

TUBNIHSPIKE. 
(Tone—"  Clout  the  Caudron.") 

Hersell  pe  Highland  shentleman, 

Pe  auld  as  Pothwell  Prig,  man  ; 
And  mony  alterations  seen 

Amang  te  lAwland  Whig,  man, 

Fa  a  dra,  diddle  diddle  dee,  etc. 

First  when  she  to  te  Lawlands  came, 

Nainsell  was  driving  cows,  man  ; 
There  was  nae  laws  about  him's  nerse, 

About  te  preeks  or  trews  man. 

Nainsell  did  wear  the  philabeg, 

Te  plaid  pricked  on  her  shouder ; 
Te  guid  claymore  hung  py  her  pelt ; 

Her  pistol  charged  with  powder. 

But  for  whereas  these  cursed  preeks. 

Wherewith  her  legs  pe  lockit ; 
Ohon  that  ere  she  saw  the  day  ! 

For  a*  her  heughs  pe  prokit. 

Every  thing  in  te  Highlands  now 

Pe  turned  to  alteration  ; 
Ta  sodger  dwall  at  our  door  cheek, 

And  tat  pe  great  vexation. 

Scotland  be  turned  a  Ningland  now, 

The  laws  pring  in  te  caudger ; 
Nainsell  wad  dirk  him  for  his  deeds. 

But  oh  I  she  fears  te  sodger. 

Anither  law  cam  after  tat, 

Me  never  saw  the  like,  man, 
They  mak'  a  lang  road  on  te  crond. 

And  ca'  him  Tumimspike,  man. 


/ 


IV  slie  be  h  [joiiiiy  roiMl, 

Where  twa  carta  ma;  gang  on  her, 
Aad  no  prak  {tiler's  lega  man. 

They  ohai^  a  pennj  for  ilka  horae. 
In  toodi  di»  11  no  be  ehe«per, 

For  nou^t  bat  K»nn  upon  the  gronnd. 
And  they  gie  her  a  p*per. 

Tfaey  tak'  the  horse  then  py  te  head. 
And  there  they  mak'  him  stand,  man  ; 

She  tell  them  she  haa  Been  the  day 
They  had  nae  aic  command,  man. 

Nae  doubt  nainseH  mann  draw  her  parse 
And  pay  him  what  him  like,  man ; 

She'U  see  a  shudgement  on  hie  toor, 
That  filthy  turnimapike,  man. 

Bat  she  '11  awa  to  ta'  Highland  hilli, 
Where  deil  a  e.ne  dare  tora  her, 

And  no  come  near  to  turnimspike. 
Unless  it  be  to  pum  her. 
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HECTOR  MACNEILL. 

174^-1818. 

TTECTOR  MACNEILL,  the  author  of  some  of  the  rarest 
-LL  gems  of  Scottish  song,  was  born  at  Koslin  on  the 
22nd  October,  1746.  The  family  of  MacNeill  from  which 
Hector  sprang  were  long  settled  in  Argyleshire.  They 
owned  a  small,  estate  in  the  south  of  that  county,  and  had 
held  it  by  hereditary  right  for  several  centuries.  Hector's 
father,  whose  inclinations  lay  towards  a  military  career, 
entered  the  army,  obtaining  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
42nd  Highlanders.  With  the  regiment  he  proceeded  to 
Flanders,  and  was  engaged  in  several  campaigns.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  retired  from  active  life,  and  returning  to 
Scotland,  directed  his  attention  to  agriculture.  Obtaining  a 
lease  of  the  farm  of  Rosebank,  near  Roslin,  he  proceeded 
thither,  and  there  the  poet  was  born.  Farming  operations 
at  Roslin  were  not  sufficiently  successful  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  one  who  was  desirous  of  showing  "  the  gener- 
osity of  a  soldier  and  the  hospitality  of  a  Highlander,"  and 
MacNeill  soon  found  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties;  so 
much  so,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Rosebank.  On 
his  removal  from  this  farm  he  proceeded  to  the  west  of 
Stirlingshire,  where  he  again  settled  as  a  farmer.  His 
generosity,  however,  again  proved  itself  his  enemy.  A 
friend  to  whom  he  had  lent  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
became  bankrupt,  and  MacNeill  lost  his  loan.  At  Uiis 
time,  when  affisiirs  were  at  their  worsts  a  wealthy  relative, 
who  resided  at  Bristol,  paid  a  visit  to  MacNeill,  and 
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meeting  Hector,  took  a  fancy  for  him,  and  promised  ta 
make  provision  for  his  future  by  appointing  him  to  a 
position  in  his  business  in  Bristol.  Hector,  who  was  at 
this  time  twelve  years  of  age,  was  despatched  to  school  for 
a  preparatory  education,  and  after  a  two  years'  course  at 
Stirling  Grammar  School  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
continued  his  studies,  after  which  he  went  to  Bristol. 
Here  he  entered  his  friend's  mercantile  warehouse,  and  wa& 
for  some  time  engaged  in  this  calling.  But  the  desk  had 
little  attraction  for  him,  and  he  resolved  on  emigration. 
He  entertained  the  idea  of  becoming  a  sailor,  but  the 
hardships  he  experienced  in  his  passage  to  St.  Christopher's 
and  Antigua  dispelled  this  vision.  After  having  resided 
for  a  year  at  St.  Christopher's,  he  entered  on  a  three  years' 
engagement  with  a  merchant  in  Guadaloupe,  and  to  that 
port  he  accordingly  proceeded.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
agreement  the  merchant  with  whom  MacNeill  was  employed 
left  for  America,  leaving  his  servant  behind  him  almost 
penniless.  After  encountering  many  difficulties,  he  was 
successful  in  getting  a  passage  to  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Arrived  here,  he  was  employed  by  a  cousin,  to  whom  he 
worked  for  a  short  time ;  but,  owing  to  the  ill-treatment 
which  he  received,  was  compelled  to  turn  his  attention 
elsewhere.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  he  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Provost-Marshal  of  Grenada,  who 
engaged  him  to  assist  him  in  his  office.  In  this  position, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  at  St.  George's  Town,  he 
remained  for  three  years.  Deprived  of  this  appointment 
through  a  change  in  the  Government,  he  resolved  on  visiting 
Scotland.  Eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  home  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  a  small  patrimony.  He  now 
resolved  to  settle  down  in  life,  and  with  this  object  in  view 
sank  his  inheritance  in  an  annuity  of  £80.     Again  the  fates 
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were  against  him.  The  party  from  whom  he  purchased  the 
annuity  failed,  and  his  anticipated  income  vanished.  At 
this  turn  of  affairs  he  was  again  compelled  to  search  for 
employment;  and  looking  seawards,  found  a  situation  as 
assistant-secretary  in  the  "  Victory,''  which  was  then  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Kempenfeldt.  A  short  time  spent 
in  this  service  failed  to  improve  him  financially,  and  in 
order  to  try  and  better  his  apparently  hopeless  condition, 
he  prepared  to  revisit  Scotland.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
successful  in  obtaining  a  few  hundred  poimds  on  the 
security  (insecure  as  it  was)  of  his  annuity.  Thus  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  rented  a  farmhouse  near 
Stirling,  and  retired  thither.  Here  he  spent  several  years, 
devoting  his  time  to  literature, — principally  to  the  study 
of  poetry.  For  some  time  all  went  well ;  but  then  came  a 
yearning  for  a  busier  life,  and  in  1784  he  left  Scotland  for 
Jamaica.  Arrived  there,  he  found  things  no  better  than 
on  his  former  emigration,  and,  seeing  nothing  else  for  it, 
set  about  his  return  journey.  During  his  homeward 
voyage  he  wrote  "The  Harp:  A  Legendary  Tale."  It 
was  published  in  1786,  and  is  a  work  of  considerable 
merit. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "Harp,"  he  obtained  a 
further  sum  of  money  on  the  strength  of  his  annuity,  and, 
provided  with  this,  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1793.  Here 
he  resided  for  some  time;  but,  attacked  by  a  severe 
nervous  complaint  which  was  accompanied  by  intense 
pain  of  body  and  depression  of  mind,  he  retired  to  a 
cottage  near  the  village  of  St.  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire, 
where  he  led  the  life  of  a  soliiaire.  In  this  seclusion  he 
spent  several  years,  during  which  he  composed  his  best 
known  works.  In  1795  he  published  "Will  and  Jean," 
and  about  the  same  time  wrote  "The  links  o'  Forth." 
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The  former  bounded  into  popularity ;  the  latter  was  coldlj 
received  by  the  reading  public. 

On  the  appearance  of  *'  Scotland's  Skaith,  or  the  History 
of  Will  and  Jean :  Ower  true  a  Tale,"  MacNeill  established 
his  claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  poet.  It  was  received 
enthusiastically.  In  the  days  in  which  it  was  produced, 
the  pedlar  was  a  common  type  of  character  in  our  country, 
and  part  of  that  world  of  odds  and  ends  which  the 
pedestrian  carried  on  his  back,  and  hawked  from  Land's 
£Qd  to  John  o'  Groat's,  consisted  of  songs  and  ballads. 
In  "Scotland's  Skaith"  the  pawky  pedlar  saw  a  rich 
harvest,  and  hawked  it  wherever  he  went.  Its  success  was 
phenomenal.  In  less  than  seven  weeks  after  its  publication 
five  editions,  each  of  fifteen  thousand  copies,  were  disposed 
of,  and  fifteen  editions  were  called  for  within  a  year. 

In  "  Scotland's  Skaith  "  the  poet  launches  out  against  the 
evil  of  whisky  drinking,  and  the  aim  of  the  production  was 
to  inculcate  temperance.  The  poem  had  an  apparent 
incompleteness  about  it,  and  on  the  advice  of  Dr  Doig, 
Rector  of  Stirling  Grammar  School,  the  poet  composed 
"  The  Waes  o'  War  "  as  the  complement  of  the  production. 

MacNeill,  still  despondent,  despite  the  fame  to  which  his 
writings  had  attained,  resolved  on  another  visit  to  Jamaica. 
Proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  he  met  a  friend  who  held  in 
trust  for  him  an  annuity  of  £100  bequeathed  by  a  former 
acquaintance.  His  stay  at  Jamaica  on  this  occasion  was  of 
eighteen  months'  duration,  and  the  time  was  spent,  he 
informs  us,  "  under  the  kind  and  hospitable  roof  of  John 
Graham,  Esq.,  of  Three  Mile  River."  During  this  time  he 
composed  another  of  his  extensive  productions,  namely, 
"  The  Scottish  Muse." 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Graham,  MacNeill  was  legatee  to 
one-half  of  his  property.     This  legacy,  together  with  his 
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annuity  of  £100,  set  the  bard  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

This  period  was  the  busiest  time  of  his  life.  In  1800 
he  published,  anonjrmously,  "The  Memoirs  of  Charles 
M'Pherson" — a  volume  which  is  supposed  to  be  autobio- 
graphical. In  1801  he  collected  his  verses  and  published 
them  in  two  volumes.  In  1809  he  produced  "  The  Pastoral 
and  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland,"  and  shortly  thereafter,  "Town 
Fashions,  or  Modem  Manners  Delineated,"  which  was 
followed  by  "  Bye-gone  Time  and  Late-come  Changes."  In 
1812  he  published  "The  Scottish  Adventurer,  or  The  Way 
to  Bise."  These,  with  several  minor  works,  sum  up  his 
literary  life.  He  was  for  some  time  Editor  of  the  Scots 
Magazine^  and  was  a  contributor  to  The  Bee  and  Johnson's 
"  Musical  Museum." 

Beyond  the  independence  derived  from  the  bequests,  the 
poet  never  attained  to  great  wealth,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
his  death  he  left  not  the  wherewithal  to  meet  his  funeral 
expenses.  Suffering  from  jaundice,  he  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  15th  March,  1818. 

Marv  of  Castle  Gary. 

O,  saw  ye  my  wee  thing  ?  saw  ye  my  ain  thing  ? 

Saw  ye  my  true  love  doon  on  yon  lea  ? 
Crossed  she  the  meadow  yestreen  at  the  gloamin'  ? 

Sought  ye  the  burnie  whaur  flowers  the  haw-tree  ? 
Her  hair  it  is  lint- white,  her  skin  it  is  milk-white, 

Dark  is  the  blue  o'  her  saft-rolling  e*e, 
Red,  red  her  ripe  lips,  and  sweeter  than  roses ; 

Whaur  could  my  wee  thing  hae  wandered  frae  me  ? 

I  saw  na  your  wee  thing,  I  saw  na  your  ain  thing, 
Nor  saw  I  your  true  love  doon  on  yon  lea ; 
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Bat  I  mot  a  bonnie  thing  late  in  tha  glounin', 
Down  by  the  bamie  wbanr  Sowen  the  haw-tree. 

Her  hair  it  was  hnt-wbite,  her  skin  it  was  milk-white, 
Dftrk  was  the  blue  o'  her  «aft  rolling  0*6 ; 

Red  were  her  ripe  hps,  and  sweeter  than  roBes, 
Sweet  were  the  kiasee  that  she  ga'e  to  me. 

It  wasna  m;  wee  thing,  it  waana  mf  oin  thing. 

It  waana  my  trne  love  ye  met  by  the  tree  j 
Proad  is  her  leal  heart,  and  modest  her  nature. 

She  never  lo'ed  ony  till  aince  she  lo'ed  me. 
Her  name  it  is  Mary,  ehe  's  frae  Castle  Gary, 

Aft  has  she  sat,  when  a  bairn,  on  my  knee ; 
Fair  as  your  face  U,  were 't  fifty  times  fairer, 

Yonng  braver,  she  ne'er  wad  gie  kisses  to  thee. 

It  was  then  your  Mary,  she  'h  frae  Castle  Cary, 

It  was  then  your  true  love  I  met  by  the  tree  ; 
Prond  as  her  heart  ie,  and  modest  her  nature. 

Sweet  were  the  kisees  that  she  ga'e  to  me. 
Sair  gloomed  his  dark  brow,  blood-red  his  cheek  f^w, 

Wild  flashed  the  fire  frae  his  red  rolling  e'e ; 
Yb 'seme  sair  this  morning  your  boasts  and  your  scorning, 

Defend  ye,  fanse  traitor,  fn'  loudly  ye  lie ! 

Awa'  wi'  beguiling,  cried  the  youth,  smiling — 

AfTwi'  the  bonnet,  the  lint-white  locks  See, 
The  belted  plaid  fa'ing,  her  white  bosom  shawing. 

Fair  stood  the  loved  maid  wi'  the  dark  rolling  e'e. 
Is  it  my  wee  thing  7  is  it  my  ain  thing  ■ 

Is  it  my  true  love  here  that  I  see  T 
O  Jamie,  foi^'e  me,  your  heart  'a  constant  to  me, 

1 11  never  mair  wander,  dear  laddie,  frae  thee. 


My  Bot  Tammy. 


"  Whaur  hae  ye  been  a'  the  day. 

My  boy  Tammy  ! 
Whaur  hae  ye  been  a'  the  day. 

My  boy  Tammy  ? '' 


'> 
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•*  I  've  been  by  bum  and  flowery  brae, 
Meadow  green  and  mountain  gray, 
Courting  o'  this  young  thing 

Just  come  frae  her  mammy. 

**  And  whaur  gat  ye  that  young  thing, 

My  boy  Tammy  ?  " 
'*  I  got  her  doon  in  yonder  ho  we, 
Smiling,  on  a  broomy  knowe, 
Herding  a  wee  lamb  and  ewe 

For  her  poor  mammy." 

<<  What  said  ye  to  the  bonny  bairn. 

My  boy  Tammy  ?  " 
**  I  praised  her  e'en  sae  lovely  blue, 
Her  dimpled  cheek  and  cheery  mou^ — 
I  preed  it  aft  as  ye  may  trow  : 

She  said  she  'd  tell  her  mammy. 

"  I  held  her  to  my  beating  heart, 

My  young,  my  smiling  lammie ; 
I  hae  a  house — it  cost  me  dear ; 
I  Ve  wealth  o'  plenishing  and  gear ; — 
Ye'se  get  it  a'  were 't  ten  times  mair, 

Gin  ye  will  leave  your  mammy." 

**  The  smile  gaed  aff  her  bonnie  face ; 

'  I  mauna  leave  my  mammy  I 
She 's  gi'en  me  meat,  she 's  gi'en  me  claes ; 
She 's  been  my  comfort  a'  my  days  ; — 
My  faither's  death  brocht  mony  waes : 

I  canna  leave  my  mammy.' 

"  We'll  tak'  her  hame  and  mak'  her  fain, 

My  ain  kind-hearted  lammie ; 
"  We  11  gie  her  meat,  we  '11  gie  her  claes ; 
We  '11  be  her  comfort  a'  her  days  I 
The  wee  thing  gies  her  hand  and  says : 

*  There,  gang  and  ask  my  mammy.' " 
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**  Has  she  been  to  the  kirk  wi'  thee, 

My  boy  Tammy  ?  " 
'*  She  has  been  to  the  kirk  wi*  me, 
And  the  tear  was  in  her  e'e ; 
For,  oh  !  she 's  but  a  young  thing 

Just  come  frae  her  mammy." 


Come  under  My  Plaidie. 

"  Come  under  my  plaidie, — ^the  night's  gaun  to  fa' ; 
Come  in  frae  the  cauld  blast,  the  drift,  and  the  snaw : 
Come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  doon  beside  me, — 
There 's  room  in 't,  dear  lassie,  believe  me,  *for  twa. 
Come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  doon  beside  me, — 
I  '11  hap  ye  frae  every  cauld  blast  that  can  blaw  : 
Oh,  come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  doon  beside  me  ! 
There 's  room  in 't,  dear  lassie,  believe  me,  for  twa. " 

**  Gae  'wa  wi'  your  plaidie,  auld  Donald,  gae  'wa  ! 

I  feama  the  cauld  blast,  the  drift,  nor  the  snaw  : 

Gae  'wa  wi'  your  plaidie  ;  I'll  no  sit  aside  ye, — 

Ye  may  be  my  gutoher ;  auld  Donald,  gae  'wa, 

I  'm  gaun  to  meet  Johnnie — he 's  young  and  he 's  bonnie. 

He 's  been  at  Meg's  bridal  f u'  trig  and  f u'  braw  : 

Oh,  nane  dances  sae  lightly,  sae  gracefu',  sae  tightly  ; — 

His  cheek's  like  the  new  rose,  his  brow 's  like  the  snaw." 

"  Dear  Marion,  let  that  floe  stick  fa.«t  to  the  wa' ; 
Your  Jock 's  but  a  gowk,  and  has  naething  ava  ; — 
The  hale  o'  his  pack  he  has  now  on  his  back  ; 
He 's  thretty ,  and  I  am  but  threescore  and  twa. 
Be  frank  now  and  kindly  :  I  '11  busk  ye  aye  finely, — 
To  kirk  or  to  market  they  '11  few  gang  sae  braw  ; — 
A  bien  house  to  bide  in,  a  chaise  for  to  ride  in, 
And  flunkies  to  'tond  ye  as  aft  as  ye  ca'." 

**  My  father 's  aye  tauld  me,  my  mither  and  a*, 
Ye'd  mak  a  guid  husband,  and  keep  me  aye  braw  ; 
It 's  true  I  love  Johnnie — he 's  guid  and  he  *s  bonnie, — 
But,  waes  me  !  ye  ken  he  has  naething  ava. 
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I  hae  little  tocher :  you  've  made  a  gold  offer : 
I  'm  now  mair  than  twenty — my  time  is  but  sma* ; 
Sae,  gie  me  your  plaidie,  I  '11  creep  in  beside  ye, — 
I  thocht  ye  'd  been  aulder  than  threescore  and  twa. 


» 


She  crap  in  ayont  him,  aside  the  stane  wa', 
Where  Johnnie  was  listening,  and  heard  her  tell  a' : 
The  day  was  appointed — his  proud  heart  it  dunted. 
And  struck  'gainst  his  side  as  if  bursting  in  twa. 
He  wandered  hame  weary ;  the  night  it  was  dreary ; 
And,  thowless,  he  tint  his  gate  'mang  the  deep  snaw : 
The  owlet  was  screamin' ;  while  Johnnie  cried,  *'  Women 
Wad  marry  Auld  Nick  if  he  'd  keep  them  aye  braw  I " 

O  the  deil  's  in  the  lasses  !  they  gang  now  sae  braw  1 
They  '11  lie  down  wi'  auld  men  o'  fourscore  and  twa ; 
The  hale  o'  their  marriage  is  gowd  and  a  carriage ; 
Plain  luve  is  the  cauldest  blast  now  that  can  blaw. 
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ROBERT  GRAHAM. 
1760-1797. 

ROBERT  ORAHAM,  the  author  of  "  If  doughty  deeds 
my  lady  please/'  was  born  in  1750.  His  father,  Nicol 
Oraham,  held  the  estate  of  Grartmore  in  Perthshire,  and 
married  a  daughter  of -William,  the  twelfth  Earl  of 
Glencairn.  Robert,  while  a  young  man,  obtained  an 
important  appointment,  that  of  Receiver  General  for 
Jamaica,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  some  time. 
Doubtless  it  was  this  connection  with  Jamaica  which  led  to 
his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Taylor,  a  lady  of  considerable 
means,  who  belonged  to  that  island,  and  whom  he  married. 
Graham's  connection  with  Stirlingshire  is  of  a  special  nature. 
He  represented  the  County  at  Westminster  for  two  years, 
from  1794  to  1796.  During  that  time  he  introduced  a  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  measure  is  said  to  have  anticipated  the 
Reform  Bill  in  some  respects,  but  to  have  surpassed  it  to  a 
large  extent.  Its  provisions  were  much  more  liberal  and 
general  than  the  provisions  of  the  later  Bill.  In  1796,  on 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  the  estate  of  Finlaystone 
fell  to  him,  and  by  this  succession  he  assumed  an  additional 
surname.  He  was  then  Cunninghame  Graham  of  Gartmore 
and  Finlaystone.  "  If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please  "  is 
about  the  only  production  of  his  which  survives.  It  was 
first  printed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  its  author.  At  one  time  he  gave  it  as 
the  work  of  Montrose,  but  it  is  now  established  as  that  of 
Graham.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ballad  of  chivalry,  and 
is  marked  by  a  pleasant  style  of  versification. 
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If  doughty  deeds  my  Lady  plsase. 

If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please, 

Right  soon  I  '11  mount  my  steed ; 
And  strong  his  arm,  and  fast  his  seat, 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 
I  '11  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap, 

Thy  picture  in  my  heart ; 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart ! 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  ! 
Fof  thy  dear  sake,  nsie  care  I  '11  take, 
Tho*  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 

I  '11  dight  me  in  array  ; 
I  '11  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night. 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thine  ear. 
These  sounds  I  '11  strive  to  catch, — 
Thy  voice  I  '11  steal  to  woo  thysel' — 
That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I  '11  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow  ; 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me  ; 

I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  you  alone  I  wear  the  blue ; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo  ! 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love  ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I  '11  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 
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MBS  OSANT  OF  LAOOAN. 
1705-1888. 


MBS  OBANT  of  Laggan— 80  called  to  dktangnish  her 
from  the  aathoresa  of  ^'Boy's  wife  of  AldivaUoch," 
Mrs  Qnxit  ci  Camuir— was  bom  at  Gfausgow  on  the  2l8t 
February,  1755.  She  was  the  dau^ter  of  Duncan  M^Vioar, 
an  officer  in  a  British  regiment.  Shortly  after  her  birth, 
her  father  emigrated  to  America,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
a  settler,  but  after  some  time  there  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  returned  to  Scotland.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  barrack-master  at  Fort  Augustus.  The  military 
chaplain  at  that  station  was  the  Bev.  James  Orant^  and 
between  him  and  Miss  M'Vicar  an  intimacy  ripened  into 
marriage.  The  union  took  place  in  1779,  shortly  after 
Mr  Grant's  appointment  to  the  parish  of  Laggan,  in 
Inverness-shire.  After  many  years  of  married  life,  during 
which  Mrs  Grant  gave  birth  to  twelve  children,  the  shadow 
of  death  fell  upon  the  house,  and  in  1801  she  was  left  a 
widow.  With  no  means  to  fall  back  upon,  she  had  now  to 
face  the  world  for  the  support  of  her  offspring.  She 
entered  a  farm  at  Laggan,  but  it  proved  a  faflure,  and  in 
1803  she  came  south  to  Stirling.  Here  she  again  took  to 
farming,  but  with  what  success  does  not  appear.  It  was 
while  at  Stirling  that  her  friends  suggested  authorship  as  a 
means  of  existence.  Collecting  her  poems,  she  prepared 
to  give  them  to  the  world,  and  so  enthusiastic  were  her 
friends  in  the  cause  that  ere  long  three  thousand  subscribers 
were  obtained.    The  profits  of  this  venture  enabled  her  to 
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clear  off  existing  debts.  As  a  further  means  of  subsistence 
she  was  advised  to  publish  her  letters,  many  of  which 
contained  graphic  descriptions  of  Highland  scenery,  and 
interesting  traits  of  Highland  character;  and  this  she 
accordingly  did.  The  volume  appeared  in  1806,  entitled, 
'*  Letters  from  the  Mountains."  Her  subsequent  works 
were  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  and  "Essays  on 
the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland."  Having 
established  her  reputation  as  an  authoress,  she  in  1810  left 
Stirling  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  resident 
during  the  rest  of  her  days.  The  domestic  calamities  which 
overtook  her  were  heavy ;  for,  of  twelve  of  a  family,  only 
one  survived  her.  In  1825  an  application  was  made  to 
Gk)vemment,  and  she  was  allowed  a  pension  of  £50  from 
the  Civil  List.  Subsequently  the  pension  was  increased  to 
£100.  This  kept  the  proverbial  wolf  from  the  door,  and, 
together  with  several  legacies,  made  her  last  years 
comfortable.  She  died  on  the  7th  of  November,  1838,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Cuthbert's  churchyard.  She  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  in  her  pleasing  song,  "0  where,  tell 
me  where  ? "  which  was  written  for  George  Thomson's 
collection,  and  which  was  occasioned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly's  departure  for  the  Continent  with  his  regiment  in 
1799. 

O  Where,  Tell  Me  Wheke? 

O  where,  tell  me  where,  is  your  Highland  laddie  gone  ? 
O  where,  tell  me  where,  is  your  Highland  laddie  gone  ? 
He*8  gone  with  streaming  banners,  where  noble  deeds  are  done. 
And  my  sad  heart  will  tremble  till  he  come  safely  home. 

O  where,  tell  me  where,  did  your  Highland  laddie  stay  ? 
O  where,  tell  me  where,  did  your  Highland  laddie  stay  ? 
He  dwelt  beneath  the  holly  trees,  beside  the  rapid  Spey, 
And  many  a  blessing  followed  him,  the  day  he  went  away. 
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0  what,  tell  me  what,  doei  yonr  Highland  laddie  wear? 
O  what,  t^  me  what,  doM  joax  Highland  laddie  wearl 
A  bonnet  with  a  lofty  plnme,  the  gallant  badge  of  war. 
And  a  plaid  acrom  the  manly  breast  that  yet  shall  wear  a  ttar. 

Suppose,  ah !  eappoee,  that  some  cruel,  cruel  wound 
Should  pierce  your  Highland  laddie,  and  all  your  hopee  ooofouiid  T 
The  pipo  would  {day  a  cheering  march,  the  bannera  round  kim  fly, 
Iba  spirit  of  a  Highland  chief  would  lighten  in  his  eye. 

But  I  will  hope  to  see  him  yet  in  Scotland's  bonnie  bounds. 
But  I  will  hope  to  Bee  him  yet  in  Scotland's  bonnie  bounds : 
Hie  uatiTB  land  tA  liberty  shall  nnm  his  glorious  wonnds. 
While  wide  throogti  all  our  Highland  hillshis  warlike  name  resooiidH. 
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ELIZABETH  HAMILTON. 

1768-ldl6. 

AMONG  the  novels  of  a  bygone  day  which  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity  when  they  appeared,  and  which 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  is  "The  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
burnia"  The  authoress  of  it,  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  was 
bom  at  Belfast  in  1758,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
resided  in  Scotland.  A  few  miles  south  from  Stirling,  near 
the  mill  of  Crook,  a  one-storey  cottage,  surroimded  with 
fine  old  trees,  is  pointed  out  as  the  residence  of  the  famous 
delineator  of  Scottish  life  and  character.  She  was  for 
many  years  resident  here  with  an  aunt,  into  whose  care  she 
had  been  committed  while  just  an  infant;  and  it  was 
doubtless  while  here  that  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Hector  MacNeill,  then  resident  near  Stirling,  and  addressed 
to  him  her  flattering  lines  on  his  poem,  *'The  Links  o' 
Forth."  Besides  "  The  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,"  she  wrote 
several  other  works,  which  were  well  received  in  their  time. 
On  the  death  of  her  aunt  she  left  Stirling  district,  and  went 
to  reside  in  England  with  a  brother.  After  his  death  she 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  lived  for  some  time. 
Removing  to  Harrowgate,  she  died  there  in  1816,  aged  58. 
Her  memory  is  enshrined  in  her  inimitable  ^'Cottagers" 
and  in  her  fine  domestic  song,  "  My  Ain  Fireside." 

Mt  Ain  Fibeside. 

1  ha'e  seen  great  anes,  and  sat  in  great  ha's, 
'Mang  lords  and  fine  ladies  a'  covered  wi'  braws ; 
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At  feants  mado  for  prinoes,  wi'  prinoes  I  Nre  been, 
Whare  the  grand  sheen  o*  aplendotir  has  daoled  my  een : 
But  a  flight  sae  deligfatfa',  I  trow,  I  ne'er  spied, 
As  the  bonnie  blythe  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside ; 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

0  cheeiy  's  the  blink  o'  my  ain  fiiesida 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

O  there's  nought  to  compare  wl'  ane's  ain  fireside. 

Anoe  mair,  gnde  be  thanldt,  round  my  ain  heaiisone  iii|^ 
Wi'  the  friends  o'  my  youth  I  oordially  mingle ; 
Nae  forms  to  compel  me  to  seem  wae  or  glad, 

1  may  lanoh  when  I'm  merry,  and  sigh  m^ien  I'm  sad ; 
Nae  falsehood  to  dread,  and  nae  malioe  to  fear. 

But  tmth  to  delight  me,  and  friendship  to  cheer ; 
Of  a'  roads  to  happiness  ever  were  tried, 
There 's  nane  half  so  sure  as  ane's  ain  fireside. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

O  there's  nought  to  compare  wi'  ane's  ain  fireside. 

When  I  drap  on  my  stool  on  my  cosy  hearthstane. 
My  heart  loupe  sae  light  I  scarce  ken 't  for  my  ain ; 
Care's  down  on  the  wind,  it  is  clean  out  o'  sight. 
Past  troubles  they  seem  but  as  dreams  of  the  night. 
I  hear  but  kenned  voices,  kenned  faces  I  see, 
And  mark  saft  affection  glent  fond  frae  ilk  e'e ; 
Nae  fieetchings  o'  flattery,  nae  boastings  o'  pride, 
'Tis  heart  speaks  to  heart  at  ane's  ain  fireside. 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

O  there 's  nought  to  compare  wi'  ane's  ain  fireside. 


To  HscTOB  MacNeill. 

(The  foilovliif  elegant  liiiM»  laji  MaoNeill,  were  Mat  to  the  Author  by  the 
ingeniona  writer  of  "The  Hindoo  Bajah,"  "Modem  Fhilosoiihen,"  Ac.,  on 
reading  "  The  Llnka  o'  Forth  **  tn  manoicript) 

Yes !  I  've  perused,  with  new  increased  delight. 

Have  reperused  each  simply  flowing  line ; 
Traced  the  known  landscape  bursting  on  the  sight 

With  all  its  varied  hues  and  haunts  divine. 
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Still  (by  the  Muse's  faithful  hand  pourtrayed) 
Each  long-lost  beauty  meets  my  raptured  eye ; 

Youth's  former  visions  rise  in  every  glade, 
While  tears  delicious  mix  with  Memory's  sigh. 

Say  then,  my  Friend,  can  feelings  warm  as  these 
Perform  the  critic's  cold  fastidious  part  ? 

Mark  what  perchance  the  pedant  might  displease, 
When  Nature's  blameless  charms  attack  the  heart  ? 

For  me,  I  boast  nor  critic  lore,  nor  skill. 
Nor  classic  laws  for  measured  numbers  know ; 

Enough,  to  feel  the  bosom's  raptured  thrill. 
The  tear  that  starts — the  heart's  spontaneous  glow  ! 

These  !  these  the  Muse's  magic  powers  attest ! 

These  !  these  the  Poet's  excellence  proclaim  ! 
And  these,  while  truth  and  nature  warm  the  breast, 

Shall  deck  Fobtii's  artless  bard  with  wreaths  of  fame. 


/ 
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WILLIAM  MUm. 
1706-1817. 

WTTiLTAM  MUnt  was  bom  at  Birdstone,  natr  Ckmpae, 
on  the  80th  November,  1766.  He  enjoyed  a  local 
reputation.  He  seems  never  to  have  gone  far  from  his 
native  hamlet;  and  there,  after  a  somewhat  uneventful 
life,  he  died  in  1817.  He  was  interred  in  the  Clachan  of 
Campsie  churchyard,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  His  poems,  which  were  on  many  subjects,  were 
collected  and  published  in  1818. 


A  Lament. 
(Udm  written  on  the  deetmotlon  of  the  Ctom  of  KirldntiUoeh.) 

When  thon  wast  set  upo'  thy  feet, 

To  look  ahout  to  ilka  street, 

The  bodies  thocht  thee  as  oomplete 

Frae  en'  to  en' 
As  that  braw  steeple  every  whit — 

Pair  auld  cross-stane. 


Whaar  now  wiU  wonderin'  bodies  stop 

To  learn  a  sale  or  public  roup 

0*  carte  and  harrows,  growin'  crop  ? 

In  letters  plain 
On  thee  they  a'  were  plaistered  up, 

Puir  auld  croes-stane ! 
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Ye  bailies !  if  ye  're  worth  a  bubble, 
Spare  nae  expense,  an'  spare  nae  trouble, 
To  catch  the  sacril^ous  rabble 

An'  mak  them  fain 
Awa'  in  convict  ships  to  hobble 

Frae  th'  auld  cross-stane. 


Were  oor  auld  faithers  but  to  rise 

An'  see  how  laigh,  puir  thing,  thou  lies. 

They  'd  curse  the  burgh,  aince,  twice,  thrioe, 

Wi'  angry  grane, 
Wha  thus  let  mischief  sacrifice 

The  auld  cross-stane. 


if 
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TjIBENEZEB  PICEEN  it  «  Fiiilaj  poet,  having  been 
-u  bom  in  that  town  in  1769.  After  his  sohod  days 
irere  over  he  went  to  Glasgow  TTniversity  to  study  with  a 
view  to  the  miniatry.  After  several  seeaions  at  coll^  he 
relinquished  the  idea  of  this  profession  and  took  to  teaching. 
He  was  appointed  to  a  school  at  Falkirk  in  1791,  and  was 
resident  in  that  town  for  some  time.  He  wrote  a  good 
deal  of  verse,  and  in  1813  published  his  efiusions  in  two 
-vdnmee.  His  life  was  a  somewhat  unfortunate  one,  and 
after  many  ups  and  downs  he  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1816 
in  rather  penorious  circumstances.  His  poems  are  marked 
by  felicity  and  grace.  His  song  "Blythe  are  we  set" 
anticipates  Captain  Charles  Gray's  effusion,  "The  Social 
Cup." 

Blttei  abb  wa  bit. 

BlyUie  are  we  nt  wi'  ither : 

Fling  caie  ajont  the  moon ; 
Nm  Bse  alb  we  meet  thegitber  I 

Wha  wad  think  o'  parting  soon ! 
Though  nuir  benda  down  the  forwt  trees, 

And  bom  and  river  oeaae  to  flow ; 
niongh  nature's  tide  has  shored  to  freeie, 

And  winter  nitbeta  a.'  below, 

Blytbeare  we,  eto. 
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Now,  round  the  ingle  cheerly  met, 

Well  0cog  the  blast  and  dread  nae  harm, 
Wi*  joys  o'  toddy  reeking  het. 

We  '11  keep  the  genial  current  warm. 
The  friendly  crack,  the  cheerfu'  sang, 

Shall  cheat  the  happy  hours  awa'. 
Oar  pleasure  reign  the  evening  lang. 

And  laugh  at  biting  frost  and  snaw. 

Blythe  are  we,  etc. 

The  cares  that  cluster  round  the  heart, 

And  gar  the  bosom  stound  wi'  pain. 
Shall  get  a  fright  afore  we  part. 

Will  gar  them  fear  to  come  again. 
Then,  fill  about,  my  winsome  chiels, 

The  sparkling  glass  will  banish  pine ; 
Nae  pain  the  happy  bosom  feels, 

Sae  free  o'  care  as  yours  and  mine. 

Blythe  are  we,  etc. 


Nak  of  Logie  Gbebn. 

By  pleasure  long  infected. 

Kind  Heaven,  when  least  expected, 

By  devious  ways  directed 

To  Nan  of  Logie  Green, 
Where  thousand  sweets  repose  'em 
In  quiet's  unruffled  bosom, 
I  found  my  peerless  blossom 

Adorning  Logie  Green. 

The  city  belle  declaiming. 
My  fancy  may  be  blaming, 
But  still  I  '11  pride  in  naming 

Sweet  Nan  of  Logie  Green. 
Her  cheek  the  vermeil  rose  is. 
Her  smile  a  heaven  discloses, 
No  lily  leaf  that  blows  is 

So  fair  on  Logie  Green. 


A 
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Tour  ohamu  ««  all,  kaUa**  dm, 

Hmtvi  w  nuA  gnoe  did  land  hw 
Aa  nttda  07  hMrt  mmdar 

ToNaBofLagiaOfMO. 


No  nora  Hm  town  dalig^ta  na^ 
Wn  Imtfa  •■tab  aidoor  anutaa  ms, 
111  go  wImcs  ha  invitea  ma — 

To  Nan  of  Logia  Green ; 
Hy  heart  shall  ne'er  deceive  her, 
I  at/v  in  life  shall  leave  her ; 
In  lore  and  peace  for  ever 

We  'II  lire  at  Logie  Qraen. 
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NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

1782-1862. 

NORMAN  MACLEOD,  the  son  of  the  minister  of 
Morven,  in  Argyllshire,  was  bom  on  the  2nd 
December,  1782,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  ordained 
to  the  parish  of  Campbeltown  in  1807.  In  1811  he  was 
married  to  Agnes  Maxwell,  who  is  also  noticed  in  this 
work.  After  a  term  of  labour  he  was  in  1825  translated 
to  the  parish  of  Campsie.  While  at  Campsie  he  was  editor 
of  a  (Gaelic  magazine  entitled  "Teachdaire  Gaeletachd," 
and  to  its  pages  was  a  frequent  contributor.  It  was 
also  while  at  Campsie  that  he  compiled  a  great  part  of 
the  Gktelic  Dictionary,  which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with 
Dr  Dewar.  In  1835,  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years  at 
Campsie,  he  was  called  to  St.  Columba  Church,  Qlasgow,  in 
which  charge  he  officiated  till  his  death  in  1862.  Two  of 
his  sons — the  eldest  and  the  youngest,  Norman  and  Donald 
— find  places  in  the  present  work. 

Our  poet,  like  many  others,  is  known  by  one  song.  His 
**  Farewell  to  Fiunary  "  is  sung  in  English  and  Gaelic  over 
the  whole  Highlands. 

Farewell  to  Fiunaby. 

Eirich  ague  tiuf^n,  O  ! 
Eirich  aguB  tiuf^n,  O  ! 
Eirich  agus  tiufirinn,  O  ! 

Farewell,  farewell  to  Fianary. 
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The  wind  is  fair,  the  day  is  fine. 
And  BiHftly,  swiftly  nins  the  time ; 
The  boat  is  flowing  on  the  tide 

That  wafts  me  off  from  Fionary. 

A  thousand,  thousand  tender  ties 
Aooept  this  day  my  plaintive  sighs ; 
My  heart  within  me  almost  dies 

At  thought  of  leaving  Finnary. 

With  pensive  steps  I've  often  strolled 
Where  Fingal's  oasUe  stood  of  old, 
And  listened  while  the  shepherds  told 
The  legend  tales  of  Fiunar}'. 


I  've  ofteil  paused  at  close  of  day, 
Where  Ossian  sang  his  martial  lay, 
And  grieved  the  sun's  departing  ray, 

Wandering  o'er  Dun-Fiunary. 

Anltan  Galuoh's  gentle  stream, 

That  murmurs  sweetly  through.the  greon. 

What  happy  joyful  days  I  've  seen 

Beside  the  banks  of  Fiunary  ! 

Farewell,  ye  hills  of  storm  and  snow, 
The  wild  resorts  of  deer  and  roe. 
In  peace  the  heathcock  long  may  crow 
Along  the  moors  of  Fiunary. 

It 's  not  the  hills  nor  woody  vales 
Alone  my  joyless  heart  bewails. 
But  a  mournful  group  this  day  remains 
Within  the  manse  of  Fiunary. 

Can  I  forget  Glen-Turrit's  name  ? 
Farewell,  dear  father,  best  of  men. 
May  heaven's  joys  with  thee  remain 

Within  the  manse  of  Finnar>'. 
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Mother !  a  name  to  me  so  dear, 

Must  I,  must  I  leave  thy  care, 

And  tr^'  a  world  that 's  full  of  snares. 

Far,  far  from  thee  and  Fiunary  ? 

Brother  of  my  love,  farewell — 
Sisters,  all  your  griefs  conceal — 
Thy  tears  suppress — ^your  sorrows  quell — 
Be  happy  while  at  Fiunar}'. 

Archibald  I  my  darling  child, 

May  heaven  thy  infant  footstep^s  guide ; 

Should  I  return,  oh  !  may  I  find 

Thee  smiling  still  at  Fiunar}*. 

O  must  I  leave  those  happy  scenes  ? 
See,  they  spread  the  flapping  sails — 
Adieu,  adieu,  my  native  plains — 

Farewell,  farewell  to  Fiunary. 


/I 
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was  NORUAH  MACLEOD. 
1780-1879. 

rS  wife  of  ft  poet  and  the  mother  of  poeta,  Afftsm 
HftxwBll,  afterwudi  Mrs  Normui  MacLeod,  was  bom 
in  the  iaUnd  of  Mall,  on  the  weet  cosat  of  Sootland,  in 
1786.  Her  early  youth  was  paased  under  the  roof  of  an 
uncle  and  aunt  who  lived  at  Drumdriuaig,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Kn^xiale.  AVheii  of  age  ehe  was  sent  to 
Edinbni^h,  and  after  receiving  the  "finishing"  of  an 
Edinburgh  school,  returned  to  her  Highland  home.  Here 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Nonnan  Macl^od.  He  was 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  four  years  after 
he  was  called  to  the  Parish  of  Campbeltown,  in  Argyllshire, 
they  were  united  in  marriage.  After  some  years  at 
Campbeltown  her  husband  was  translated  to  Campsie,  and 
there  accordingly  she  was  resident  for  ten  years.  In  1835 
he  left  Campeie  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  St.  Coliimba's, 
Qla^ow,  and  Mrs  MacLeod  became  the  mistress  of  a  city 
manse.  From  this  time,  until  her  husband's  death  in  1862, 
she  was  engaged  in  the  many  and  varied  duties  of  a 
minister's  wife.  She  outlived  her  husband  by  seventeen 
years,  and  died,  in  1679,  in  her  ninety-fourth  year. 

Her  memory  is  preserved  in  a  spirited  song,  entitled, 
"Sound  the  Pibroch,"  which  breathes  the  old  and  faithful 
Jacobite  enthusiasm.  It  is  included  in  "Songs  of  the 
North,"  a  volume  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty. 
It  was  written  by  Mrs  MacLeod  in  her  forties,  and  while 
she  was  resident  at  Shandon. 
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Sound  the  Pibroch. 

Sound  the  pibroch  loud  and  high, 
Frae  John  o'  Groat's  to  isle  o'  Skye ; 
Let  a'  the  clans  their  slogan  cry, 

And  rise  and  follow  Charlie. 

Ohorua — Tha  tighin  fodham,  fodham,  fodham, 

Tha  tighin  fodham,  fodham,  fodham, 

Tha  tighin  fodham,  fodham,  fodham, 

Tha  tighin,  fodham,  eirigh  I 

And  see,  a  small  devoted  band 
By  dark  Loch  Shiel  have  ta'en  their  stand, 
And  proudly  vow  with  heart  and  hand 
To  fight  for  Royal  Charlie. 

From  every  hill  and  every  glen 
Are  gathering  fast  the  loyal  men  ; 
They  grasp  their  dirks  and  shout  again, 
"  Hurrah  for  Royal  Charlie  I " 

On  dark  Culloden's  field  of  gore 
Hark,  hark,  they  shout,  **  Claymore,  Claymore  ! " 
They  bravely  fight,  what  can  they  more  ? 
They  die  for  Royal  Charlie. 

No  more  we  '11  see  such  deeds  again, 
Deserted  is  each  Highland  glen. 
And  lonely  cairns  are  o'er  the  men 

Who  fought  and  died  for  Charlie. 
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CHARLES  JAMES  FINLAYSON. 

1790-1864. 

CHARLES  JAMES  FINLAYSON,  the  author  of  many 
pleasing  lyrics,  was  bom  at  Larbert  on  the  27th 
August,  1790.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve, 
and  his  father  was  a  labourer  in  the  employment  of  the 
Carron  Company.  From  these  circumstances  there  is 
nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  fact  that  our  poet  left  home 
without  having  received  even  the  rudiments  of  education. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  sent  out  to  bring  grist  to  the  family 
mill  by  getting  employment  as  a  cowherd.  Although  not 
taught  in  the  regular  way,  Finlayson,  like  many  others, 
seems  to  have  applied  himself  to  tasks,  and  thereby  gained 
a  knowledge  of  various  subjects.  His  thirst  for  education, 
says  Baptie,  was  so  great  as  to  impel  him  to  walk  from 
Carron  to  Glasgow — a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles — and 
back  for  a  copy  of  Ossian's  Poems.  He  had  an  aptitude 
for  music,  and  his  first  musical  appointment  was  the 
precentorship  of  Carron  Church.  After  officiating  for  some 
time  here  he  went  to  Falkirk  to  fill  a  similar  appointment. 
At  Falkirk  his  talents  were  recognised,  and  ere  very  long 
he  was  invited  to  another  church.  He  was  leader  of 
psalmody  at  Linlithgow  and  Bathgate,  and,  like  the 
ministers  themselves,  aiming  at  an  Edinburgh  church,  was 
in  due  time  appointed  precentor  in  Dr  M'Knight's  church 
there.  As  a  vocalist  he  was  well  known,  and  exceedingly 
popular  in  his  day,  and  he  counted  many  of  the  nobility 
among  his  patrons.    He  contributed  several  efiusions  to 
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"The  Book  of  Scottish  Song,"  and  one  of  those,  "0!  my 
love 's  bonnie,"  had  the  good-fortune  to  be  translated  and 
published  in  German,  with  music,  at  Leipzig. 

The  family,  of  which  our  poet  was  one,  all  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  died  at  Kirkcud- 
bright on  the  12th  November,  1864,  having  reached  the 
allotted  span. 

O !  My  Love  's  Bonnie. 

O !  my  love 's  bonnie,  bonnie,  bonnie, 

O  !  my  love 's  bonnie  and  dear  to  me ; 
The  smile  o'  her  face,  and  her  e'e's  witchin'  grace, 

Are  mair  than  the  wealth  o'  this  warld  can  gi'e. 
Her  voice  is  as  sweet  as  the  blackbird  at  gloamin', 

When  echo  repeats  her  soft  notes  to  the  ear, 
And  lovely  and  fresh  as  the  wild  roses  blooming. 

That  dip  in  the  stream  o'  the  Carron  sae  dear, 

O  !  my  love  *8  bonnie,  etc. 

But  poortith  's  a  foe  to  the  peace  o'  this  bosom, 
That  glows  sae  devoutly,  dear  lassie,  for  thee ; 

Alas  !  that  e'er  poortith  should  blight  love's  young  blossom, 
When  riches  nae  lasting  contentment  can  gi'e. 

O  !  my  love 's  bonnie,  etc. 

Yet  hope'3  cheerfu'  sun  shall  aboon  my  head  hover. 
An'  guide  a  lone  wanderer  when  far,  far  frae  thee ; 

For  ne'er  till  it  sets  will  I  prove  a  false  lover, 
Or  think  o'  anither,  dear  lassie,  but  thee. 

O  !  my  love 's  bonnie,  etc. 


AuLD  Janet  Baird. 

Auld  Janet  Baird,  auld  Janet  Baird, 

A  wonderfu'  woman  was  auld  Janet  Baird ; 

Ck>me  gentle  or  semple,  come  cadger  or  caird, 

A  groat  made  them  welcome  wi'  auld  Janet  Baird. 
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Anld  Janat  Bftird  wm  a  ohangawife  o*  fame, 
Wha  keepit  gold  liqnonr  aa  weal 'a  a  gold  name ; 
Ooald  pray  wi'  tha  priest,  an'  oonld  laugh  wi'  the  laird» 
For  lemed  and  leeeome  was  anld  Janet  BainL 

Auld  Janet  could  brew  a  browat  o'  gold  ale, 
Ajid  baket  gaid  baanooka  to  qniokeQ  its  sale, 
Ajid  while  that  a  castomer's  poodh  held  a  plaok, 
Anld  Janet  ne'er  failed  in  her  sang  or  her  oraok. 


Anld  Janet  Baird  was  baith  ganoy  and  sleek, 
Wi'  the  cherry's  dark  red  on  her  lip  and  her  cheek, 
Wf  a  temper  and  tongoe  like  a  fiddle  in  tune. 
An'  merry  an'  licht  like  a  laverock  in  Jane. 

Anld  Janet  Baird  had  a  parse  fa*  o'  gowd, 
A  bat  and  a  ben  wi'  gade  plenishing  stowed, 
A  kist  fa'  o'  naiprie,  a  oow  and  kaU  yaird : 
And  wha  was  sae  bien  or  sae  braw  's  Janet  Baird  ? 

Aald  Janet  grew  wanton,  auld  Janet  grew  braw. 
Wore  new-fangled  matches,  red  ribbons  an  a' ; 
At  bridal  or  blythe-meet,  at  preachin'  or  fair, 
The  priest  might  be  absent,  but  Janet  was  there. 

Aald  Janet  grew  skeich,  an'  auld  Janet  grew  crouse. 
And  she  thocht  a  guidman  a  great  mense  to  a  house. 
And  aft  to  herself  she  wad  sich  and  complain, 
"  O,  woman 's  a  wearifu'  creature  alane ! " 

The  clack  o'  sic  bienness  brou^t  customers  routb. 
To  crack  wi'  the  carlin,  an'  sleeken  their  drouth ; 
And  mony  's  the  wooer  who  vowed  and  declared, 
He  'd  sell  his  best  yaud  to  "wm  auld  Janet  Baird. 

Bat  Janet  had  secretly  nourished  for  lang 
A  sort  of  love-liking  for  honest  Laird  Strang ; 
"  He 's  sober  an'  civil— his  youth  can  be  spared ; 
He'd  mak  a  guid  husband,"  quoth  auld  Janet  BaihL 
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The  wooer  that 's  hooly  is  oftentimes  oroet, 

An'  words  wared  on  courtin*  are  often  words  lost ; 

'*  For  better,  for  worse,  here 's  my  loof ,"  quoth  the  Laird ; 

**  C!ontent,  it 's  a  bargain,"  quoth  auld  Janet  Baird. 

The  marriage  was  settled,  the  bridal  day  set, 
The  priest,  an'  the  piper,  and  kindred  were  met ; 
They  've  wedded  an'  bedded,  and  sickerly  paired. 
She 's  now  Mrs  Strang  that  was  auld  Janet  Baird. 


Cabbok  Flowb&y  Braes. 

Yon  sun  was  set,  an'  o'er  the  sky 
The  gloamin'  spread  its  purple  dye» 
Wi'  balmy  breath  the  breeze  did  sigh 

O  er  Carron  flowery  braes. 
May  smiling  spring  there  first  be  seen 
To  strew  her  buds  and  leaves  o'  green, 
There  to  my  heart  I  clasped  yestreen 
The  lassie  I  lo'e  dear. 

O  leeze  me  on  my  Mary, 
My  blooming,  blythesome  Mary, 
Nane  else  shall  be  my  dearie 
On  Carron  flowery  braes. 

What  earthly  bliss  could  mine  exceed  ? 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed. 
For  hours  o'  bUss  mak  double  speed, 

When  on  love's  wings  they  flee. 
Her  hamespun  gown,  her  look  sae  meek, 
The  blush  that  spread  her  youthfu'  cheek, 
Said  mair  to  me  than  words  could  speak, 
On  Carron  flowery  braes. 

Then  leeze  me  on  my  Mary, 
My  blooming,  blythesome  Mary, 
Nane  else  shall  be  my  dearie 
On  Carron  flowery  braes. 

Sae  leal  our  love,  we  sought  nae  hame, 
Till  through  the  trees  the  moon's  clear  beam 
Was  dancin'  o'er  the  dimpling  stream 
'Mid  Carron  flowery  braee. 


/ 
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Bat  till  that  moon  f(H|pot  to  ihiiie, 
Ajid  life  foraake  this  heart  o*  mine, 
That  night  my  memory  ne'er  shaU  tine» 
On  Oarron  flowery  hraea* 

Then  oome,  my  honnie  Mary, 
My  blooming,  blytheaome  Mary, 
For  ever  let  me  oheer  thee 
On  CSarron  flowery  braea. 


Thb  La88  o'  Cabbon  Szdb. 

Oh  !  whar  will  I  gae  find  a  place 

To  close  my  sleepless  een  ? 
And  whar  will  I  gae  seek  the  peace 

I  witless  tint  yestreen  ? 
My  heart  that  wont  to  dance  as  licht 

As  moonshine  o'er  the  tide, 
Now  pines  in  thrall  by  luckless  love 

For  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 

She  sat  the  goddess  of  the  stream 

That  mnrmored  at  her  feet, 
And  aye  she  sang  her  artless  sang 

Wi'  a  voice  unearthly  sweet ; 
Sae  sweet, — ^the  birds  that  wont  to  wake 

The  mom  wi'  glee  and  pride, 
Sat  mute  to  hear  the  witdiing  strain 

0*  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 

Sair  may  I  me  my  reckless  haste, 

Sair  may  I  ban  the  hour. 
That  lured  me  frae  my  peacef u*  cot 

Within  the  Siren's  power. 
Oh !  had  she  sprung  frae  humble  race 

As  she 's  frae  ane  o'  pride, 
I  might  hae  dreed  a  better  weird 

Wi'  the  lass  o'  Carron  side. 
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THOMAS  LYLR 

1792-1859. 

rOMAS  LYLE,  the  author  of  "Kelvin  Grove"  and 
other  pleasing  lyrics,  is  a  native  of  the  town  of  shawls 
and  poetry.  He  was  bom  at  Paisley  in  1792.  After  the 
necessaiy  education  was  received  he  began  the  practice  of 
a  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  1826.  In 
that  year  he  left  Glasgow,  settling  in  the  village  of  Airth, 
in  Stirlingshire,  where  he  was  resident  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  In  1853  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  there  he  died 
four  years  later. 

His  song  "  Kelvin  Grove,''  which  was  published  in  the 
"Harp  of  Renfrewshire,"  in  1820,  was  given  as  the  work 
of  one  John  Sim  by  name.  When  the  song  became  so 
deservedly  popular,  Lyle  put  forward  his  claim  to  the 
authorship,  and  the  reasons  brought  forward  by  him  were 
80  conclusive  that  the  song  has  since  been  recognised 
as  his. 

In  1827,  Lyle  published  a  small  volume  under  title, 
"Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs."  This  work  was  the  fruit 
of  much  research,  and  contained  many  effusions  noted  from 
recitation.  It*  also  contained  a  collection  of  poems  by 
Mure  of  Bowallan. 

BLklvin  Grovx. 

Let  OS  haste  to  Kelvin  Grove,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Through  its  mazes  let  us  rove,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

Where  the  rose  in  all  her  pride 

Paints  the  hollow  dingle  side, 
Where  the  midnight  fairies  glide,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 
8 
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Let  OS  wander  by  the  mill,  bonnie  leesie,  O, 
To  the  coTe  beside  the  riU,  bonaie  leesie,  O, 

Where  the  glens  rebound  the  oaU 

Of  the  roaring  waters' fall, 
Thro'  the  mountain's  rocky  hall,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

O  Kelvin  banks  are  &dr,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
When  in  summer  we  are  there,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 
There  the  Maypink's  orimson  plume 
Throws  a  soft  but  sweet  perfume 
Round  the  yellow  banks  o'  broom,  bonnie  lassie,  O* 

Though  I  dare  not  oaU  thee  mine,  bonnie  lassie,  O^ 
As  the  smile  of  fortune's  thine,  bonnie  lassie^  O, 
Yet  with  fortune  on  my  side 
I  could  stay  thy  father's  pride, 
And  win  thee  for  my  bride,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

But  the  frowns  of  fortune  lower,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
On  thy  lover  at  this  hour,  bonnie  lassie,  O ; 
Ere  yon  golden  orb  of  day 
Wakes  the  warblers  on  the  spray. 
From  this  land  I  must  away,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

Then  farewell  to  Kelvin  Grove,  bonuie  lassie,  O, 
.   And  adieu  to  alll  love,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
To  the  river  winding  clear. 
To  the  fragrant  scented  brier. 

Even  to  thee  of  all  most  dear,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

When  upon  a  foreign  shore,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Should  I  fall  midst  battle  roar,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

Then,  Helen,  shouldst  thou  hear 

Of  thy  lover  on  his  bier. 
To  his  memory  shed  a  tear,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 


I  AiNCB  Knew  Content. 

I  ainoe  knew  content,  but  its  smiles  are  awa'. 
The  broom  blooms  bonnie,  an'  grows  sae  fair. 

Each  tried  friend  forsakes  me,  sweet  Phebe  an'  a', 
So  I  ne'er  will  gae  doon  to  the  broom  ony  mair. 
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How  light  was  my  step,  and  my  heart,  O  how  gay  I 
The  broom  blooms  bonnie,  the  broom  blooms  fair ; 

Till  Phebe  was  crowned  our  queen  of  the  May, 
When  the  bloom  of  the  broom  strewed  its  sweets  on  the  air. 

She  was  mine  when  the  snawdraps  hung  white  on  the  lea, 
Ere  the  broom  bloomed  bonnie,  an'  grew  sae  fair ; 

Till  Mayday,  anither  wysed  Phebe  frae  me. 
So  I  ne'er  will  gae  doon  to  the  broom  ony  mair. 

Sing,  Love,  thy  fond  promises  melt  like  the  snaw, 
When  broom  waves  lonely,  an'  bleak  blaws  the  air ; 

For  Phebe  to  me  noo  is  naething  ava. 
If  my  heart  could  say,  **  Gang  to  the  broom  nae  mair." 

Durst  I  trow  that  thy  dreams  in  the  night  hover  o'er. 
Where  broom  blooms  bonnie^  and  grows  sae  fair ; 

The  swain  (who,  while  waking,  thou  thinks  of  no  more). 
Whispering,  "  Love,  will  ye  gang  to  the  broom  ony  mair  ?  " 

No !    Fare  thee  well,  Phebe ;  I  'm  owre  wae  to  weep, 
Or  to  think  o'  the  broom  growing  bonnie  an'  fair ; 

Since  thy  heart  is  anither's,  in  death  I  maun  sleep, 
'Neath  the  broom  on  the  lea,  an'  the  bawm  sunny  air. 


Welcome  Summeb. 
▲ir— "  Highland  Horry  back  again." 

In  Flora's  train  the  graces  wait. 

And  chase  rude  winter  from  the  plain ; 
As  on  she  roves  the  wild  flowers  spring. 
And  welcome  summer  back  again. 
Spring  dances  o'er  the  plain. 
Flowering  all  the  woodland  scene ; 
Then  join  with  me,  my  lovely  May, 
To  welcome  summer  back  again. 

The  budding  wild  will  soon  perfume 
The  air,  when  balmed  by  April's  rain, 

'Mong  banks  clad  o'er  wi'  waving  broom 
We  '11  welcome  summer  back  again. 
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^^  ^^f*  ^#BBIW»w«w«» 


BoAnif  da)ip6fy«r  the  plain, 
|Wedp4^  iklji  t^  woodOvid 
With  bloomiiiif  gai^Mids  i^ 
Tb  wdoon^  ^omaiw  liMk  agaiik 


Dunoon. 

See  the  glow-worm  >  lits  her  fairy  lamp, 

II^Dom  a  heeming  oi  the  riaing  moon, 
0&  the  heathy  ahoxe  at  evening  fall 

*Xwizt  Holy  Loch  and  dark  Dunoon : 
9c$r  fairy  lamp's  pale  silvery  glare, 

From  the  dew-clad  moorland  flower, 
Invites  my  wandering  footsteps  there, 

At  the  lonely  twilight  hoar. 


^The  giow-woim,  writes  the  poet,  on  mild  rammer  evenings,  especially 
after  a  shower  of  rsin,  is  to  be  found  in  great  {abundanoe  among  the  long 
grass  and  moss  between  Dunoon  and  the  Holy  Loofa,  where  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  renders  this  singular  insect  doubly  interesting.  The 
female  !■  larger  than  the  male,  and  endts  a  beautiful  light  (apparently 
phosphorescent,  but  not  really  so)  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  male ; 
this  israss  from  the  four  last  rings  of  the  abdomen.  The  male  has  a 
power  of  emitting  a  feeUe  Ught,  but  very  disproportionate  to  that  of 
the  female.  Two  or  three  of  these  insects  enclosed  in  a  glass  vase  will 
give  a  Ught  raffident  to  enable  a  person  to  read  in  the  darkest  night. 
There  are  fifty-two  species  of  this  insect  scattered  over  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  of  which  two  only  see  found  in  our  country,  viz. :  the 
Glow-worm  and  the  Firefly. 


Thomas  Ltlb. 
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When  the  dLstaDt  beacon's  reyolving  light 

Bids  my  lone  steps  seek  the  shore, 
There  the  rash  of  the  flowtide's  rippling  wave 

Meets  the  dash  of  the  fisher's  oar ; 
And  the  dim-seen  steamboat's  hollow  sound, 

As  she  seaward  tracks  her  way ; 
All  else  are  asleep  in  the  still  calm  night, 

And  robed  in  the  misty  gray. 

When  the  glow-worm  lights  her  elfin  lamp 

And  the  night  breeze  sweeps  the  hill. 
It 's  sweet  on  thy  rock-bound  shores,  Dunoon, 

To  wander  at  fancy's  wilL 
Eliza,  with  thee  in  solitude 

Life's  cares  would  pass  away. 
Like  the  fleecy  clouds  over  grey  Kilmun 

At  the  wake  of  early  day. 
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JOHN  PATBRSON. 


JOHN  PATEBSON,  who  wm  called  the  ''Denny  Poet^" 
was  well-known  in  Stirlingshire  sixty  years  ago.  He 
was  a  weaver,  and,  like  many  others  who  followed  out  that 
calling,  an  ardent  Liberal  in  politics.  At  eveiy  election 
Paterson  was  a  conspicuous  person,  ever  lending  his  influence 
against  the  Conservative  cause.  He  was  a  poet  of  no  mean 
merits  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  local  press. 
His  efiusions  generally  appeared  in  the  "Poet's  Comer*' 
of  The  Stirling  Jawmal,  and  for  many  years  he  contributed, 
at  the  end  of  each  December,  an  ode  to  the  passing  year, 
in  which  he  detailed  the  principal  events  that  had  occurred 
in  the  cycle  of  twelve  months.  He  contributed  to 
WhisUe  Binkie  on  its  first  appearance.  One  of  his 
efiusions,  says  a  writer,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  poet, 
was  an  original  Scottish  pastoral  of  undoubted  merit,  both 
as  a  literary  production  and  as  a  vived  portrayal  of  rural 
Scottish  life  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  a  well  sustained 
and  cunningly  devised  plot  which  would  compare  favourably 
with  Allan  Bamsay's  "  Grentle  Shepherd,''  and  which  had  a 
number  of  popular  songs  interspersed.  This  production 
was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  those  in  the  poet's 
district)  and  an  extensive  edition  was  disposed  of.  Paterson 
married,  and  had  a  family  of  several  sons  and  two 
daughters,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  apprenticed  to  the 
weaving  industry.  Family  bereavement,  however,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  poet^  and  he  died  about  1848,  having 
outlived  nearly  all  his  family. 
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My  Quid  CJoat  o*  Blue. 
Air—"  The  Lass  of  Olenshee." 

The  blue-bell  was  gane,  and  the  bloom  aff  the  heather ; 

My  cleedin'  was  thin,  and  my  purse  wasna  fu* ; 
I  felt,  like  the  glass,  every  change  o*  the  weather, 

And  wished  in  my  heart  for  a  guid  coat  o'  blue. 
But  fair  fa'  our  wife  aye  sae  thrifty  and  kin'ly, 

As  sune  as  she  kent  o'  the  wind  piercin*  through. 
She  ran  to  the  wabster  and  fitted  me  finely, 

And  laid  round  my  shouthers  a  guid  coat  o'  blue. 

And  fair  fa*  the  tailor,  our  ain  honest  Sandy, 

He 's  gi'en  me  braw  room  in 't,  he  ever  cuts  true ; 
I'm  no  clippit  aff  like  a  daft  idle  dandie. 

But  gaucie  and  tosh  in  my  guid  coat  o*  blue. 
I  like  weel  to  look  on  the  fine  glossy  face  o't ; 

I  like  weel  to  straik  it,  sae  sleekit  the  woo ; 
I  wish  I  may  aye  get  as  guid  in  the  place  o't ; 

I'm  ilka  way  pleased  wi'  my  braw  coat  o'  blue. 

Now  dark  gloomy  winter  may  rant,  rage  and  rustle. 

And  frae  his  hail-granaries  wild  tempests  brew, 
I  carena  for  him  nor  his  snaw-blast  a  whistle. 

For  weel  lined  wi'  plaidin  's  my  guid  coat  o'  blue. 
Nae  mair  will  I  dread  the  white  tap  o'  Benledi, 

Or  sigh  when  the  snaw-covered  Ochils  I  view ; 
I  've  often  been  lag,  but  for  ance  I  am  ready, 

Weel  happit  and  snug  in  a  guid  coat  o'  blue. 

I  wish  a'  the  world  were  just  aye  as  weel  theekit, 

Wi'  health,  milk,  and  meal,  and  potatoes  enow ; 
Then  if  they  'd  complain  they  should  a'  be  weel  licket — 

For  me,  I  am  proud  o'  my  guid  coat  o'  blue. 
But  wearyf u'  pride,  for  it 's  never  contented. 

Ilk  ane  maun  be  drest  noo  in  fine  Spanish  woo ; 
The  warld  was  faur  better  at  first  when  I  kent  it, 

Wi'  warm  plaidin'  hose  and  a  guid  coat  o'  blue. 


/ 
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LeOM  ta>  OB  auld  Scotland,  may  naa  ill  Msail  her ; 

Laen  mo  an  anld  fashionB—I  laugh  at  the  new : 
A  fig  Car  «  &lIIow  that's  made  by  the  tailor  ; 

Qto  aw  M&xc  and  worth  in  a  piiid  coat  a'  blue. 
Wo  fret  at  the  tatef,  And  taxe<i  are  mony, 

TiM  Dual  whilM  lo  dMT,  uid  m  "to  iH  Mariiiig  lluiliki ; 
Bat  diA  dUf  prida  is  the  want  tax  o"  DOT ) 

Wo  11  no  ba  oonttnt  wl' a  rtld  eoat «' Um. 


Wbaa  fiiat  I  mef  Hacjr  mjr  hwt  «m  right  hia, 
8b«  modeai  ancl  bonnie  I  wiahed  her  m  j  ain ; 
Z  wiabed  hor  aty  ain,  and  mj  ain  Boon  was  she  ; 
And  irh»  wbb  ue  bleat  as  my  Uarj  wi'  me? 

When  we  baith  orap  tbegither  our  stock  was  but  aau,'— 
Oar  faithen  were  dead  and  our  imt)iers  and  a' ; 
Nae  kind  hand  to  help  ub  nor  oounsel  to  ^e, 
Yot  that  never  daunted  taj  Mary  and  me. 

We  toUad  late  and  early — were  oarefa'  and  canny, 
On  dAft  slUy  falderals  wared  ne'er  a  penny, 
And  thongh  whiles  at  nicht  unoo  wearied  were  we. 
We  elept  a*  the  Bounder,  my  Hary  and  me. 

And  when  round  the  inglo,  like  steps  o'  a  stair, 
Woo  baimiee  spning  up,  we  jtut  doubled  onr  oare, 
Leaned  weel  to  the  meal,  and  bnt  light  on  the  tea. 
And  bravely  fought  throogh,  my  swaot  Mary  and  me. 

We  learned  thein  to  work,  and  we  learned  them  to  read. 
Hade  honont  and  honesty  ever  our  creed : 
Now  bra*  lads  and  laadee  are  nnder  onr  e'e, 
And  tbat  giM  delighl  to  my  Hary  and  me. 

Nae  danger  we  dread  that  kind  fortune  may  waver. 
The  battle  'n  oar  ain,  and  we  're  richer  than  ever : 
A  epot  o'  gode  ground,  and  a  cow  on  the  lea, 
Is  mair  than  Mtoogb  for  my  Mary  and  me. 
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And  what  though  the  rose  on  her  fair  cheek  is  fading, 
And  fast  o'er  my  thin  locks  the  gray  hairs  are  spreading  ? 
A  life  richtly  spent  keeps  the  heart  fu*  o'  glee, 
And  such  has  been  aimed  at  by  Mary  and  me. 


Bbitain's  Quxsk,  Victoria* 
Air-**  Sob  Soy  MacGngor  O." 

Brightest  gem  of  Britain's  Isle ! 

Bom  to  wear  the  British  crown, 
Millions  basking  in  your  smile. 

Crowd  around  your  noble  thrdne. 
Rending  air  with  loud  applause, 
Swearing  to  defend  your  cause, 
British  rights  and  British  laws, 

And  Britain's  Queen,  Victoria. 

Bravest  Britons  guard  your  throne ! 

Patriots,  statesmen,  honest  men — 
Tyrants,  traitors,  trample  down ! 

Never  more  to  rise  again ; — 
Let  corruption  withered  parch  ! 
Let  reform  and  knowledge  march ! 
Through  perfection's  glorious  arch, 

Led  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Equal  rights,  and  equal  laws, 

Let  the  people  all  enjoy, 
Peace  proclaimed  with  loud  huzzas ! 

Never  more  let  war  destroy : — 
Agriculture  lead  the  van ; 
Commerce,  free  to  every  man ; 
Religion  pure,  complete  the  plan, 

Glory  to  Victoria. 
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WILLIAM  CAMERON. 

1801-1877. 

ONE  of  the  best  of  oar  lyric  poeti^  the  Mithor  of 
"Moiag'B  Faery  Qlen"  and  <<0  Dinna  Gross  the  Bum, 
Willie,"  was  bom  at  Dunipace  on  the  3rd  of  December^ 
1801.  William,  like  many  others,  was  dedicated  to  the 
ministry,  and  after  the  rudiments  of  education  had  been 
received,  passed  to  the  University  to  undergo  the  necessary 
course  of  training.  He  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  studies  when  the  death  of  his  father  precluded  him 
from  further  attendance  at  College.  He  was  not  now  in  a 
position  to  continue  his  course  of  training,  and,  turning 
from  that  walk  of  life  on  which  he  entered  with  fond  hopes, 
he  found  a  means  of  existence  as  a  teacher.  In  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  a  school  at  Armadale 
in  Linlithgowshire,  and  in  this  situation  he  continued  for  a 
term  of  over  ten  years.  It  is  to  this  period  of  his  life 
that  some  of  the  best  of  his  Ijrrics  belong.  "Jessie  o'  the 
Dell"  and  "My  Willie  an'  me,"  both  love  songs  written  in 
his  best  vein,  are  the  outcome  of  his  residence  at  Armadale. 

On  his  removal  from  Armadale  in  1836,  he  went  to 
Glasgow,  in  which  city,  foUowing  out  various  callings,  he 
was  resident  until  his  death  in  1877. 

The  songs  by  which  Cameron  is  best  known  are 
"Morag's  Faery  Glen"  and  "0  Dinna  Cross  the  Bum, 
Willie."  His  contribution  to  Scottish  song  may  not  have 
been  extensive,  but  it  has  been  good.  His  work  has  a 
poetic  finish  that  stamps  him  at  once  as  one  of  the  foremost 
of  our  minor  poets.    Like  many  others,  he  was  fortunate  in 
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his  tunes.    He  had  as  his  composers  Matthew  Wilson  and 
Nathaniel,  the  son  of  Scotland's  fiddler,  Neil  Gk>w. 

In  any  collection  of  Scottish  song  claiming  to  be 
representative,  William  Cameron's  work  finds  a  place. 
Biographical  notices  of  him  are  given  in  "  Musical  Scotland  " 
by  D.  Baptie,  and  in  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Linlith- 
gowshire "  by  Alex.  M.  Bisset. 

O  DiMNA  Gross  the  Buks,  Willis. 

O  dinna  cross  the  burn,  Willie, 

Willie,  dinna  cross  the  bum ; 
For  big 's  the  spate,  and  loud  it  roars, 

O  dinna  cross  the  bum  ! 
Your  folks  a*  ken  you  're  hero  the  nicht, 

And  sair  they  would  me  blame ; 
Sae  bide  wi'  me  till  momin'  licht — 

Indeed  ye  're  no  gaun  hame. 

O  bide,  dear  Willie,  here  the  nicht — 

O  bide  till  momin'  here  : 
Your  father  he  11  see  a'  things  richt, 

And  you  '11  hae  nocht  to  fear. 
Sae  dark  the  lift,  nae  moon  is  there. 

The  rain  in  torrents  pours — 
Ah  I  see  the  lightning's  dreadf  u'  glare  ! 

Hear  how  the  thunder  roars  ! 

Awa'  he  rode,  nae  kindness  could 

His  wild  resolve  o'ertum  ; 
He  plunged  into  the  foaming  flood, 

But  never  crossed  the  bum  : 
And  noo,  tho'  ten  lang  years  hae  passed 

Since  that  wild  storm  blew  by. 
Ah  I  still  the  maniac  hears  the  blast. 
And  still  the  crazy  cry  : 
O  dinna  cross  the  bum,  Willie, 
Willie,  dinna  cross  the  bum ; 
For  big 's  the  spate,  and  loud  it  roars, 
O  dinna  cross  the  bum  ! 
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Meet  Me  on  the  Oowan  Lea. 

Meet  me  on  the  gowan  lea, 
Bonnie  Mary,  sweetest  Mary ; 

Meet  me  on  the  gowan  lea, 
My  ain,  my  artless  Mary. 

Before  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west. 
And  nature  a'  has  gane  to  rest. 
There  to  my  fond,  my  faithfa*  breast, 
O  let  me  clasp  my  Mary. 

The  gladsome  lark  o'er  moor  and  fell. 
The  Untie  in  the  bosky  dell, 
Nae  blither  than  your  bonnie  sd', 
My  ain,  my  artless  Mary. 

We  11  join  our  love-notes  to  the  breeae 
That  sighs  in  whispers  through  the  trees. 
And  a'  that  twa  fond  hearts  can  please 
Will  be  our  sang,  my  Mary. 

There  ye  shall  sing  the  sun  to  rest. 
While  to  my  faithlu'  bosom  pressed ; 
Then  wha  sae  happy,  wha  sae  blest 
As  me  and  my  dear  Mary  ? 


Will  te  gang  to  the  Baugyburn  ? 

Will  ye  gang  to  the  Baugyburn, 

Mary,  Mary? 
O  gang  wi'  me  to  Baugyburn, 

My  ain  dear  dawtie  Mary. 

The  bumie  aye  still  jumps  and  jouks, 
Whaur  'mang  its  flowery,  shady  nooks 
O  monie  a  fair  wee  flowerie  dooks 
Its  sweet  face  in  the  streamie. 

The  woodland  warbler  still  is  there. 
Health  floating  in  the  balmy  air, 
An'  a'  is  fresh,  an'  a'  is  fair, 

As  there  when  first  I  wooed  her. 
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It 's  no'  for  a'  its  beauties  rare, 
But  juist  because  we  courted  there, 
An'  noo  for  twenty  years  and  mair 
You  've  b^n  my  ain  dear  dawtie. 

Well  twine  a  wreath  o'  bonnie  flowers, 
Well  talk  o' auld  langsyne  for  hours, 
While  high  aboon  the  laverock  pours  • 
Its  sang  o'  love  and  Mary. 


MoBAo's  Faebt  Glbn. 

D  *ye  ken  whaur  yon  wee  bumie,  love, 

'Rins  roarin'  to  the  sea, 
And  tumbles  o'er  its  rocky  bed 

Like  spirit  wild  and  free  ? 
The  mellow  mavis  tunes  his  lay. 
The  blackbird  swells  his  note, 
And  little  robin  sweetly  sings 
Above  the  woody  grot. 
Then  meet  me,  love,  by  a'  unseen, 

Beside  yon  mossy  den ; 
Oh,  meet  me,  love,  at  dewy  eve. 
In  Morag's  Faery  Glen. 

Come  when  the  sun  in  robes  of  gold 

Sinks  o*er  yon  hills  to  rest, 
And  fragrance  floating  in  the  breeze 

Comes  frae  the  dewy  west : 
And  I  will  pu'  a  garland  gay 

To  deck  thy  brow  sae  fair, 
For  many  a  woodbine  covered  glade 

And  sweet  wild  flower  is  there. 

There 's  music  in  the  wild  cascade, 

There 's  love  among  the  trees. 
There 's  beauty  in  ilk  bank  and  brae. 

And  balm  upon  the  breeze ; 
There 's  a*  of  nature  and  of  art 

That  maistly  weel  could  be ; 
And  oh  !  my  love,  when  thou  art  there 

There  *8  bliss  in  store  for  me. 
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Mr  Wi 


Aa  wand'ring  my  lane  doon  by  sweet  Birkenahaw, 
Ad'  thinkia'  □□  days  that  are  noo  gone  an'a', 
I  noticed  tva  coutbie  woe  birdn  on  a  tree ; 
Thinks  I,  noo  that  'e  unco  like  Willie  an'  me. 
Th»y  lUt«d  about,  an'  nae  bUCbely  tbey  sang. 
Tliey  fluttered  uid  courted,  I  kenna  hoo  lang ; 
My  bear!  was  ns  liappy  an'  fu'  as  could  be, 
They  minded  me  eae  o'  my  Willie  an'  me. 

I  wandered  if  n'  the  wee  birds  o'  the  dell 

As  kindly  and  fondly  their  love-Ules  could  tell ; 

I  wondered  if  onj  twa  morLaJs  oonld  be 

At  iuipp;  an'  leal  as  my  Willie  an'  me. 

niey  a'  may  be  bappy, — what  for  abonld  they  no  f 

An'  Inrnrw  fa*  maikle  may  think  o*  their  jo ; 

Bat  naethinff  on  earth,  in  the  ur,  or  the  sea. 

Con  be  half  oae  happy  as  Willie  an'  me. 

My  Willie  is  guid  an'  my  Willie's  sae  kin'. 
An'  then,  O  tliank  Heaven,  dear  Willie  is  mine ! 
In  the  joy  o'  my  heart  the  tear  drape  f  roe  my  e'e 
To  think  we  're  Bite  happy,  my  Willie  an'  me. 
The  hero  may  trigh  for  nuur  laurels — the  loon  1 
The  tyrant  may  grasp  at  a  kingdom  or  croon ; 
Contented  an'  happy  I  'd  live  till  I  dee, 
Tho'  they  tak'  a'  the  world  bnt  my  Willie  frae  me. 


I 


SwzBT  Jbsbix  o'  thi  Dell. 

0  bright  the  beaming  queen  o'  night 

Shines  in  yon  Qow'ry  vale, 
And  eoftly  sheds  her  ailvar  light 

O'er  mountain-path  and  dale ; 
Short  is  the  way  when  light  'b  the  heart 

That  'b  bound  in  love's  soft  apell ; 
Sae  I II  awa'  to  Armadale 

To  Jesaie  o*  the  JML 
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To  Jessie  o'  the  Dell, 

Sweet  Jessie  o'  the  Dell, 
The  bonnie  lass  o'  Armadale, 

Sweet  Jessie  o'  the  DelL 

We  Ve  pu'd  the  primrose  on  the  braes 

Beside  my  Jessie's  cot ; 
We  Ve  gathered  nuts,  we  've  gathered  slaes 

In  that  sweet  rural  spot. 
The  wee  short  hours  danced  merrily. 

Like  lambkins  on  the  fell, 
As  if  they  joined  in  joy  wi'  me 

And  Jessie  o'  the  DelL 

There 's  nane  to  me  wi*  her  can  vie, 

I  '11  love  her  till  I  dee ; 
For  she 's  sae  sweet  and  bonnie  aye, 

And  kind  as  kind  can  be. 
This  night  in  mutual  kind  embrace, 

O  wha  our  joys  can  tell ! 
Then  I  '11  awa'  to  Armadale 

To  Jessie  o'  the  Dell. 
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JAMSB  MACDONALD. 


JAMES  liAG9X>NALD  was  born  at  Cukreuch,  in  the 
Pariih  of  Piatry,  on  the  18th  September,  1807.  It 
was  intanded  that  he  should  enter  the  Church,  and  for 
that  parpOM  h«  enrolled  himself  a  student  at  Glasgow 
UniTsni^.  Ha  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  taken 
holy  orders,  aa  we  find  him  engaged  as  a  teacher,  fint  at 
Drymen  and  thereafter  at  Blairdrommond.  After  he 
had  been  engaged  for  some  Ume  in  "  teaching  tlie  y oang 
idea"  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  publishing  firm 
of  Messrs  Blackie.  Hia  work  in  his  new  spheie  was  that 
of  press  reader,  and  we  are  told  that,  by  attention  and 
exactness,  MacDonald  attained  to  great  proficiency  in  one 
of  those  departments  of  labour  which  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked as  unimportant.  He  remained  a  corrector  of  the 
press  for  some  time;  but,  being  ofi'ered  the  charge  of  a 
school  at  Blairgowrie,  he  left  the  Messrs  Blackie  and 
proceeded  thither,  where  he  fulfilled  his  duties  with  much 
acceptance.  On  leaving  Blairgowrie  he  removed  to  Catrine, 
in  Ayrshire,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  May,  1848,  at  the 
-comparatively  early  age  of  41.  He  was  much  interested 
in  sacred  songs,  and  more  particularly  that  branch  which 
refers  to  the  Sabbath  School,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
popular  hymns  for  children.  His  own  labours  in  this 
direction  were  gathered  into  a  collection,  which  he  issued 
under  title,  "Hymns  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools."  He 
-contributed  quite  a  number  of  secular  pieces  to  Blackie's 
"  Book  of  Scottish  Song." 
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Ths  Thistle. 

Loo'st  thou  the  thistle  that  blooms  on  the  mountain, 

And  decks  the  fair  bosom  o*  Scotland's  green  howes  ? 
Loo'st  thou  the  floweret  o'  Liberty's  fountain, 

The  emblem  o'  friendship  that  ^ards  as  it  grows? 
The  wee  lamb  may  sleep  'neath  its  shade  wi'  its  mither. 

The  maukin  may  find  'neath  its  branches  a  lair ; 
And  birds  o'  ilk  feather  may  there  flock  thegither. 

But  wae  to  the  wretch  wha  oor  thistle  wad  tear. 


Loo'st  thou  the  thistle  ?  the  broad  leaves  it  weareth 

Are  gemmed  o'er  wi'  pearls  o'  morning's  sweet  dew  ;- 
Lo  !  on  ilk  dewdrop  a  dear  name  it  beareth — 

The  name  o'  a  freeman  o'  leal  heart  and  true. 
Kenn'st  thou  the  story  o'  proud  fame  and  glory. 

That's  tauld  by  ilk  spike  o'  its  bridled  array  ? 
Nae  wonder  our  thistle  wi'  grandeur  is  hoary — 

It 's  auld  as  creation — it 's  new  as  the  day. 

Loo'st  thou  the  thistle  ?  the  rose  canna  peer  it, 

Nae  shamrock  can  smile  wi'  sae  gaudy  an  air, 
The  lily  maun  hide  a'  its  beauty  when  near  it. 

The  star  flag  is  bonnie — the  thistle  is  mair. 
True  to  the  thistle  I  '11  ne'er  lo'e  anither. 

Whatever  my  station,  wherever  I  be. 
Its  love  in  my  bosom  no  blighting  can  wither, 

Auld  Scotland's  ain  darling  I  '11  loe  till  I  dee. 

Here 's  to  ilk  pillar  that  bides  by  the  thistle ! 

Lang  may  his  roof -tree  be  kept  frae  decay ; 
Lang  may  the  voice  o'  happiness  whistle 

In  glee  round  his  dwallin'  by  nicht  and  by  day. 
Here 's  to  the  banners  that  wave  o'er  the  ocean, 

The  rose  of  old  England,  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shamrock  that  raises  green  Erin's  devotion, 

The  Thistle  o'  Scotland — hurrah  for  the  three ! 
9 
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i'  Cabtus  I>01* 


The  Wu( 
Va  bonnio  woode  o'  Coatle  Douno,  ye  knowca  iwd  fairj  bme?. 
An'  a'  je  glens  an'  le»f;  ebsdaa — the  biiunt  of  happy  days  ; 
The  liobt  o'  heaven  diBim  shine  (too  sweetly  c 
Ab  when  1  eaw  ye  Ung,  lang  ayne,  ainang  the  filver  daw. 

Ye  summer  winds  trbab  song  eae  sweet  aUng  the  broomy  hills, 
Ye  wee  bit  Qowers  that  emilod  eae  glad  beaide  the  dnnaing  rilU, 
Your  wng  and  amile  they  ciuinu  wilo  the  wrinkles  aff  my  brow, 
For  a'  my  greenerie  o'  life  la  brown  and  faded  now. 

But  yet  my  o'o  can  dimly  soo,  mnid  its  gloamin'  hour, 
The  shadow  of  a  joyous  dream— the  eamblance  of  a  llawar, 
An'  sio  a  flower  as  only  bloseod  tho  bowers  o'  Paradisa 
When  Eden  lay  beneath  the  ray  o'  smiling  infunt  ^kias. 

O  saialy  pl&y,  je  breemB,  play  anxiod  that  winsome  flower. 
And  |;ently  la,',  ye  dawdrape,  fa'  abune  her  summer  bower ; 
For  ne'er  sinoe  boimie  Castla  Douoa  wm  biggit  on  the  btfte 
Did  e'er  ye  fan  a  fairer  flower  tiian  lovely  Henney  Gray. 


nu  winter's  oaold  and  ohearless  blast 
May  rob  tba  feoklOBS  tree,  Mary, 

And  lay  tba  young  flowers  in  the  dost 
Wbar  anoa  tiiey  bloomed  in  glae,  Hsf;. 

It  oanna  chill  my  boaun's  hopes- 
lb  aaana  alter  thee,  Mary ; 

The  snnunar  o*  thy  winsome  face 
Is  aye  the  same  to  me,  Marj'. 

The  gloom  o'  Ufa,  its  cmal  strife. 

May  wear  me  fast  awa',  Mary ; 
An'  leave  ma  like  a  oauld,  oauld  corpse 

A¥n«.ng  the  drifUn'  enaw,  Mary, 
Yet  'mid  the  drift,  wert  thou  but  nig^, 

I  'd  faold  my  weary  e'e,  Mary, 
And  dean  the  wild  and  raging  storm 

A  laverook'e  sang  in  glee,  Mary. 
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My  heart  can  lie  in  ruin's  dust. 

And  fortune's  winter  dree,  Mary, 
While  o'er  it  shines  the  diamond  ray 

That  glances  frae  thine  e*e,  Mary. 
The  rending  pangs  and  waes  o'  life, 

The  dreary  din  o'  care,  Mary, 
I  '11  welcome,  g^  they  leave  but  thee 

My  lanely  lot  to  share,  Mary. 

As  o'er  yon  hill  the  evening  star 

Is  wiling  day  awa',  Mary, 
Sae  sweet  and  fair  art  thou  to  me 

At  life's  sad  gloamin'  fa',  Mary. 
It  gars  me  greet  wi'  very  joy 

Whene'er  I  think  on  thee,  Mary, 
That  sic  a  heart  sae  true  as  thine 

Should  e'er  hae  cared  for  me,  Mary. 


The  Lark  and  Wren. 

The  lark  and  wren  are  long  awake, 

The  throstle  singe  in  glee. 
The  morning  breeze  sweeps  o'er  the  brake 

In  joyous  liberty ; 
The  dew-bells  sing  in  beauty  bland, 

The  streamlet  chants  its  lay  ; 
Then  bear  a  hand,  my  merry  band, 

It  is  our  harvest  day. 

The  village  maids,  all  braided  fair, 

Are  tripping  o'er  the  green, 
And  shepherd  lads,  wi'  floating  hair, 

Are  kissing  beauty's  queen. 
Each  happy  swain  o'er  all  the  land 

Enjoys  this  morning  gay  ; 
Then  bear  a  hand,  my  merry  band. 

This  is  our  harvest  day. 

When  evening  brings  its  shady  honri 

Then  who  so  blythe  as  we  I 
The  lamp  of  love  in  bam  and  bower 

Lights  up  a  scene  of  glee ; 
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Old  Time  foi^tB  his  running 

And  joioH  our  roundelay ; 
Now  bear  a  hand,  my  merry  bond. 

This  ifl  our  harvest  day. 

Hie  to  tub  Woodlakds,  hib. 
Hie  to  the  woodlands,  hie  t 

The  bolmj'  morning  breeze, 
And  the  laughing  voice  of  meny  spring 

Are  piping  'mong  the  trees. 
The  soft  blue  nky,  the  spaogled  earth. 
The  rich  green  woods,  the  streamlet's  mirth- 
All  Nature's  voice  cries  loud — Be  gsy  ! 
Oh  I  'tis  the  flowery  month  of  May. 

Hie  to  the  woodlands,  hie  I 

The  Iambi  triak  on  the  lea. 
And  the  little  birds  are  singing  blitiie 

From  erery  broke  and  tree- 
In  every  note  that  steals  along 
le  heard  the  tale  of  their  sweet  song ; 
Tis  love  that  bids  them  chant— Be  gt^  ! 
Oh  t  'tis  the  flowery  month  of  May, 
Hie  to  the  woodlands,  hie  I 

And  gathar  honey  flowers. 
On  mossy  bank  and  brackeny  braes, 

The  long  sweet  summer  hours. 
The  cowslip  and  the  sweet  bine-bell. 
The  wild  roee  and  the  pimpernel. 
And  wild  thyme  too  all  cry — Be  gay  I 
Oh  I  'tis  the  flowery  month  of  May. 
The  happy  hour  is  nigh — 

I'll  seek  the  shady  grove, 
With  her  my  heart  longs  for  its  own, 

And  sing  my  notes  of  love. 
The  pnrest  flower  from  earth  that  springs. 
The  sweetest  bird  on  tree  that  sings. 
Are  nought  to  her  I  bid — Be  gay  1 
Ob  I  'tis  the  flowery  mon&  of  May. 
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ALEXANDER  M^LACHLAN. 

1811-1893. 

ALEXANDER  M*LACHLAN,  or  more  familiarly 
'*  Sandy/'  was  born  at  the  village  of  Cambusbarron 
on  the  14th  April,  1811,  and  was  in  due  time  apprenticed 
to  the  weaving  industry,  which,  until  recently,  gave  the 
village  the  means  of  subsistence.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  worked  at  this  trade,  but  eventually  abandoned  the  loom 
and  travelled  the  district  round  Stirling  in  the  interests  of 
a  tea  merchant.  On  the  death  of  his  employer  <'  Sandy  " 
struck  out  for  himself,  and  continued  his  travels  on  his  own 
account.  Ejiown  by  his  customers  as  "  Curly,"  he  was  a 
welcome  visitor,  his  budget  of  news  adding  fragrance  to  his 
wares.  Although  he  was  never  far  from  his  native  village, 
he  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  matters.  He  was 
an  ardent  Liberal  in  politics.  In  church  work  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  the  religious  or  social  welfare  of  the  village. 
He  was  of  a  deeply  religious  mind,  and  his  verses  not 
infrequently  took  the  form  of  hymns  or  "  In  Memoriam " 
pieces.  These  he  either  contributed  to  the  Stirling  Observer^ 
or  printed  in  leaflets  and  circulated  among  his  admirers. 
His  death  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  he  breathed 
his  last  in  the  room  in  which  he  had  first  seen  the  light. 

Stanzas  on  Judgment  and  Etebnity. 

Come,  heavenly  Muse  !  thy  wings  expanding  yield, 
And  open  to  my  soul  a  spacious  field ; 
Oh  !  bring  the  scenes  of  judgment  to  my  view : 


^ 
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Be  this  the  solemii  subject  of  my  mind ; 
And  oh !  for  oalm  reflection,  may  I  find 
Sweet  profit  to  my  mnl  while  I  pnrene. 

But,  ah !  what  finite  mind  can  oomprehend. 
Or  yet  to  each  solemnities  extend 

Its  finite  powers,  or  piotore  sach  a  maie^ 
When  fiaming  clouds,  together  thondecing  hnri'd, 
Fdnr  Uqnid  fire  down  from  the  aerial  world. 

And  kindle  nature  with  terrific  blaae? 

Hark !  Gabriel's  swdling  notes,  resounding  high. 
Proclaim  through  heaven  the  dreadful  hour  is  nigh ; 

He,  with  uplifted  hand,  is  heard  to  swear 
By  the  Eternal,  "  Time  shall  be  no  more." 
This  awful  voice  re-echoes  heaven  o'er. 

That  countless  legions  may  themselves  prepare. 

The  trumpet  sounds  again — then  at  the  word 
Each  angel  bright  girds  on  his  glittering  sword, 

And,  quick  as  lightning's  dart,  each  takes  his  stand  ; 
Dark  clouds  of  smoke  roll  round  the  eternal  throne ; 
An  awful  voice  then  bursts  with  dreadful  groan. 

And  to  the  waiting  millions  gives  command. 

"  Gabriel !  prepare,  make  ready  to  descend ; 
Ye  angels  bright,  that  round  adoring  bend, 

Expand  your  wings — ^to  yonder  world  away ; 
Ye  heavens,  ope  wide  your  magazineal  store, 
Your  wrathful  phials,  flaming  spirits,  |x>ur 

Forth  in  the  air,  with  vengeance  thundering  play." 

Then  quick  as  thought  throughout  the  gathered  throng. 
Or  like  electric  shock  the  ranks  along, 

A  mighty  angel  musters  up  the  clan ; 
Red  flashed  their  glittering  swords  with  flaming  ire. 
And  down  their  chariots  rolled  on  wheels  of  fire. 

The  dread  procession  from  the  throne  began. 
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Then  heaven's  wide,  pond'rous  gates  asunder  rend, 
And  into  boundless  space  the  hosts  descend, 

While  sparkling  worlds  at  their  appearance  fly, 
Whose  bright  intelligences  that  remain 
Perhaps  come  forth  to  swell  the  solemn  train — 

Thus  gathering  new  additions  in  the  sky. 

Nearer  ihej  come,  with  banners  wide  unforl'd, 
With  clashing  armour,  t'ward  the  unconscious  world, 

Alas  !  unconscious  of  the  hour  that 's  nigh ; 
As  yet,  they  feel  secure.     No  fear,  no  dread 
Breaks  on  the  quick,  or  yet  the  silent  dead — 

A  slumbering  calmness  on  them  seems  to  lie. 

Ah  I  fatal  calm,  'tis  like  the  quiet  repose 
Of  a  volcano  ere  it  fiercely  throws 

It's  liquid  matter  down  the  mountain  side : 
'Tis  like  the  quiet  before  the  earthquake's  roar — 
The  smooth  glass  surface  near  the  ocean  shore 

Before  the  bellowing  of  the  boisterous  tide. 

Then  in  the  sudden  twinkling  of  the  eye, 
Oh  !  solemn  sight,  along  the  azure  sky, 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  draweth  near — 
A  dreadful  God,  in  awful  pomp  displayed. 
In  awful  power  and  majesty  arrayed, 

On  flying  clouds  of  grandeur  doth  appear. 

Ah  I  solemn  thought — Hark  !  the  archangel  sounds 
'  The  trump  of  God,  whose  echoing  note  resounds 

Throughout  the  caverns  of  the  slumbering  dead, — 
The  folding  heavens  roll'd  like  a  scroll  or  book, 
The  awe-struck  earth  with  sudden  trembling  shook — 
I  While  startled  mortals  quit  their  dusty  bed. 

Ah  !  dreadful  day,  when  vivid  lightning^  flash, 
When  thunders  roar,  and  fire  and  brimstone  dash 

With  boundless  fury  o'er  a  guilty  world  : 
When  shivering  mortals  from  the  yawning  ground 
^  ^  Shall  start  to  life  'midst  flames  consuming  round — 

To  life  ?    Ah,  no ;  to  death  eternal  hurPd. 
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fifb  abroad.  ^^H 
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Tbeo  hMTCn'a  wing'd  mwwigwi  fly  iwlft 
To  oiU  Um  worid  belon  thB  bw  of  Ood. 

And  gMlwr  an  tUngt  haaoo  tlut  would 
Oat  (rf  tha  Uugdom  rf  Um  Mints  en  U|^, 
WhoM  dilning  graadsw  d«BlM  In  the  d^, 

WhoM  QMiUlng  gkcy  doM  tlia 

niao  wiUi  delight  tba  Mint*  hsu  from  tha  throne 
Tbe  walooma  TOloe  of  Bim  who  «tbi  tk««oa— 

"CoDMiMkr,  yoblMi'd'' — thoDatthahighnommaad, 
On  aogola'  wing*  tbey  aoM-with  sweet  soipciko, 
^mi  near  tba  throoa  «caet«d  In  tiia  aUae,  i 

^Hieytaka  their  pUoegeonreabOad'ari^t  hand.       ■ 

Bat  ah  1  where  iball  the  godleea  thee  appear! 
No  kindly  raice  for  them  saluted  tha  ear, 

Bnt  wrath  and  indignation  from  the  throne 
Fall  on  their  wretched,  horror-stricken  soala, 
While  from  above  a  &erj  tempest  rolla. 

And  from  beneath  hell  movea  with  frightful  groan. 

Where  is  the  man  who  ecom'd  with  high  disdain 
The  Day  of  Judgment  as  a  thing  that 's  vain. 

And  set  at  nought  religion  with  a  laugh 
Of  bitter  aoom,  and  contemptuous  jeerT 
Alas  t  for  him  the  sentence  strikes  his  ear — 

He,  to  Uia  dregs,  woe's  bitter  cup  roust  quaff, — 

"  Depart,  ye  onreed,  ioto  everlasting  fire." 
nien  from  the  throne  stream  forth  Jehovah's  ire 

gainst  the  sinner,  and  complete  his  doom  ; 
Apostate  spirits  then,  with  fiendish  yell, 
Shall  drag  them  downwards  to  the  lowest  hell. 

And  shroud  their  spirits  in  a  fiery  tomb. 

Then  to  the  mansions  of  celestial  light 

The  oaints  of  Qod  with  rapture  take  their  flight. 

Adoring  harps  atteod  them  as  they  rise, — 
Aloft  they  soar,  while  sun  and  stars  give  way 
At  their  approach— then,  then  in  realms  of  day 

The  saints  shall  bask  for  ever  in  the  skies. 
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WILLIAM  SINCLAIR. 

1811-1870. 

liriLLIAM  SINCLAIE,  by  whose  pen  "Stirling  Bridge" 
» »  was  produced,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1811.  Of 
his  parents  little  is  known;  his  father  was  a  trader,  and  it  is 
enough — they  were  respectable.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  he  was  apprenticed,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
to  a  bookseller.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  employer  had  an 
extensive  circulating  library.  Of  this  library  the  future 
poet  made  good  use ;  for  he  was  a  wide  reader.  While  yet 
an  apprentice  he  took  to  poetry,  contributing  poems  and 
songs  to  the  newspapers  and  popular  periodicals.  Attracting 
the  notice  of  Christopher  North,  some  of  his  effusions  were 
granted  a  place  in  BlackwoocTs  Magazine,  After  completing 
his  term  of  apprenticeship  he  seems  to  have  followed  a 
somewhat  divisive  course,  as  we  next  find  him  employed  as 
clerk  to  a  Dundee  lawyer.  Here,  however,  he  seems  also 
to  have  been  at  sea  regarding  an  occupation ;  for,  after  a 
short  spell  of  drudgery  amid  quills,  deeds,  and  red  tape,  he 
began  to  look  for  employment  of  a  different  nature.  He 
soon  received  the  desired  appointment,  and  proceeded  to 
Liverpool  to  fill  a  situation  in  Her  Majesty's  Custom 
House.  After  a  short  term  in  Liverpool  h^  was  transferred 
to  Leith.  While  in  Leith  he  gave  to  the  world  the  bulk  of 
his  verse.  In  1843  he  published  "Poems  of  the  Fancy  and 
Affections,"  the  only  collected  work  that  came  from  his 
pen. 
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Being  of  a  ebaageable  diapoaition,  he  grew  veary  of  the 
Custom  Honn  dnties,  the  consequence  being  that  he 
relinqoiahed  hii  poet  and  removed  to  Stirling.  During  his 
roBidenoe  in  Sdriing  ho  was  a.  reporter  on  the  staff  of 
the  Stirliitg  Journal,  and  a  frequent  coubributor  to  the 
local  newspapen.  It  -waa  while  in  Stirling  that  he 
published  bia  most  famous  aong.  At  a  demonatnitioQ  held 
in  conneotioD  with  the  building  of  the  National  Wallace 
Monomen*  on  tiie  Abbey  Craig,  the  late  Dr  Charles  Kogcrs 
intimated  that  ba  would  give  a  copy  of  his  "  Modern 
Scottish  Minatrd "  for  the  beat  song  commemorative  of  the 
battle  of  Stirling  Bridge.  Of  the  pieces  sent  in  for 
competition,  William  Sinclair's  was  deemed  the  best,  and 
he  aceordin^7  was  awarded  tbe  prise.  The  soag,  set 
to  music  by  Mr  Marquie  Chishobn,  was  sung  by  Mr 
Stembrit^e  Ray  at  the  banquet  held  in  connection  with  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-Btone  of  the  Wallace  MomimeBt 
on  the  24th  June,  1861.  Since  then  it  has  become  familiar 
in  eveiy  clime  where  Scottish  foot  has  trod. 

In  1870  Sinclair  died  at  Stirling,  and  was  interred  in 
Stiriing  Cemetery,  where  a  euitaUe  monument  marks  the 
spot.  Sinclair,  although  his  lot  has  been  that  of  an 
obscure  bard,  is  much  above  the  average  minor  minstrel. 
Hie  poems  are  characterised  by  deep  reflective  thought  and 
powerful  imagery;  and  if  the  sun  of  fortune  had  shone 
opon  him  he  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  place  as  one  of 
the  first  of  our  minw  poets. 

Thb  Battlx  of  Stikunq  Bkidob.      v 

To  Scotland's  ancient  rsBlm 

Proud  EdwEud'a  anniea  oame, 
To  sap  our  fraedom  and  o'enrhelm 

Our  martial  force  in  shame. 
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**  It  shall  not  be,"  brave  Wallace  cried ; 
"  It  shall  not  be,"  his  chiefs  replied ; 

'*  By  the  name  our  fathers  gave  her, 
Our  steel  shall  drink  the  crimson  stream, 
We  11  all  her  dearest  rights  redeem, 

Our  own  broadswords  shall  save  her." 

With  hopes  of  triumph  flushed. 

The  squadrons  hurried  o'er 
Thy  bridge,  Kildean,  and  heaving  rushed 

Like  wild  waves  to  the  shore. 
**  They  come,  they  come,"  was  the  gallant  cry ; 
**  They  come,  they  come,"  was  the  loud  reply. 

**  O  strength,  thou  gracious  Giver ; 
By  love  and  freedom's  stainless  faith, 
We  '11  dare  the  darkest  night  of  death — 

We'll  drive  them  back  for  ever." 

All  o'er  the  waving  broom. 

In  chivalry  and  grace, 
Shone  England's  radiant  spear  and  plume, 

By  Stirling's  rocky  base. 
And  stretching  far  beneath  the  view. 
Proud  Cressingham,  thy  banners  flew, 

When,  like  a  torrent  rushing, 
O  God  I  from  right  and  left  the  flame 
Of  Scottish  swords  like  lightning  came. 

Great  Edward's  legions  crushing. 

High  praise,  ye  gallant  band. 

Who,  in  the  face  of  day. 
With  daring  heart  and  fearless  hand 

Have  cast  our  chains  away. 
The  foemen  fell  on  every  side, 
In  crimson  hues  the  Forth  was  dyed. 

Bedewed  with  blood  the  heather : 
While  shouts  triumphant  shook  the  air — 
*^  Thus  shall  we  do — thus  shall  we  dare, 

Wherever  Scotsmen  gather." 
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nuiogh  yaut  lika  dudmn  Saet 

O'er  tbe  dl*l  atona  ol  tinw. 
Thy  polM,  O  freedom,  atUl  ihall  bent 

WiUi  the  throb  of  nuuihoad's  prlmeL 
Still  Bhall  the  vbIoqt,  Icm  and  tratit, 
Th«t  ehone  on  Sootlond'a  ewiy  yonth, 

BVom  SootUnd  ne'er  diaaerer ; 

Ths  Hhamrock,  roea,  the  thistle  *tam, 

Shall  wiiTe  eronnd  her  Wkllaoe  oein. 

And  bleo  (be  bnTe  for  ever. 


Thk  Bom  IK  VBI  BuKUL  QaoimD. 
Ueeklj  than  bend'ot  thy  lowlj  hend 

To  aire  that  linj^ring  breathe  around. 
And  ahedd'st  thy  sweetneaa  o'er  the  dead, 

Thy  teari  on  holy  groood ; 
And,  longing  for  the  blessed  light, 
Doet  chide  the  tardineei  of  night  I 

Where  the  serene  are  lying  low — 

The  brave  their  last  lone  bed  have  made — 
How  passing  beantif nl  art  then. 

In  ailsDce  and  in  shade. 
Thou  type  of  fond  remembranoe  set — 
O'ar  one  whom  memory  treasures  yet  I 

Thon  apeak'st  of  long  lost  memories — 
Of  pleasure,  in  her  golden  noon. 

Of  hopes  that  blossomed  to  the  skies, 
And  withered  all  too  soon ; 

Of  the  deep  anguish  of  the  soul — 

The  ebattered  wheel,  the  broken  bowL 

And  gentler  thoughts  than  these — oh,  yes ! 

The  sigh  of  love,  the  tear  of  grief 
Shed  o'er  thee ;  with  the  tender  kiss 

Imprinted  on  thy  leaf ; 
The  heart's  best  blessings,  though  the  grave 
Hay  cloee  on  them  we  cannot  save. 
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An  only  sister  may  have  brought 

Thee  in  this  simple  beauty  here. 
Perchance  a  sorrowing  mother  sought 

Her  lost  child's  lowly  bier ; 
She  loved  him — and  she  wished  to  prove 
To  others  how  intense  that  love. 

It  may  be  that  he  sleeps,  whose  name, 

Bright  and  unsullied,  blameless,  free, 
Might  have  descended  on  the  stream 

Of  years — to  immortality  : 
Enough,  the  final  die  is  cast ; 
The  dream,  the  aspiration  past  I 

It  matters  not :  the  crowd  may  pass 

Thee  by  unheeded ;  with  the  wane 
And  rise  of  moons,  the  long  lank  grass 

Shall  wreathe  the  stone  again  ; 
And  other  hearts  shall  mourn  their  woes. 
Even  where  the  Grood  and  Great  repose  I 


Maby. 


If  there 's  a  word  that  whispers  love 
In  gentlest  tones  to  hearts  of  woe, 

If  there 's  a  name  more  prized  above, 
And  loved  with  deeper  love  below, 

*Ti8  Mary, 

If  there 's  a  healing  sound  beneath 
To  soothe  the  heart  in  sorrow's  hour, 

If  there 's  a  name  that  angels  breathe 
In  silence  with  a  deeper  power, 

'Tis  Mary, 

It  softly  hangs  on  many  a  tongue 
In  ladies'  bower  and  sacred  fane. 

The  sweetest  name  by  poets  sung — 
The  high  and  consecrated  strain — 

Is  Mary. 
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SeotUnd  Kid  Mm;  an  antwiBod 
Witb  Uoomiug  wrMth  of  fadaloM  giM 

And  printed  cm  thoundyiiw  tnindi 
For  oh !  h«r  fair  thoogfa  bted  Qomb 
WaMlimrj. 

By  tita  lona  foreet  and  Uie  lea 

Wbon  •milei  tha  thooghtfnl  anoii^  al 
HicMgii  othar  tumae  omj  doansr  ba. 

The  aweeteat,  geotleit,  loveliaat  tat, 
IsHaiy. 


The  Viotok-Chiif  xo  his  Sladortebbd  Stbbd. 

Adien  I  the  blast — the  shot — the  shell — 

The  petkling  cauaon's  roar — 
The  trumpet's  not«— the  ckng  of  arms — 

Shall  greet  thine  ear  no  more : 
Faat  etiffening  on  the  crimson  heath 

A  thousand  foemen  bleed. 
And  join  the  phaatom  raake  of  death 

With  thee,  my  gallant  steed  I 

To  thee  the  bugle  ne'er  shall  rii^ 

lU  sommoning  call  to  arms. 
Nor  the  resounditig  martial  peal 

E'er  thunder  war's  alarms  : 
No  more  thy  rider  on  the  field 

Maj  rein  thy  daring  speed. 
Nor  wield  the  lance,  nor  bear  the  shield, 

My  st^ed — my  gallant  steed  t 

Oh  !  thou  wert  gentle  as  the  lamb, 

And  fearless  as  the  blast, 
But  tho  iron  has  subdued  thy  heart. 

And  laid  thee  low  at  lost : 
But  hark  I  tho  notes  of  triumph  swell — 

From  danger  thou  art  freed, 
And  loud  aoclaims  have  rung  thy  knell. 

My  steed — my  gallant  steed  i 
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The  Spibit  of  War. 

Thy  banners  are  crimson,  thy  vestments  are  red, 
And  the  fire  wreath  of  vengeance  encircles  thy  head. 
Thy  corslet  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  free, 
And  myriads  have  humbled  and  bowed  them  to  thee  ! 

The  mighty  are  won  by  the  glare  of  thy  fame, 
The  coward  reels  back  with  ajQ&ight  at  thy  name ; 
Before  thee  the  powerful  and  impotent  kneel ; 
Thy  banquet  is  blood,  and  thy  banquet-cup  steel. 

Thy  steed  is  Destruction ;  all  headlong  he  sweeps 
When  death  amid  carnage  his  festival  keeps ; 
And  the  high  exultation  that  urges  thy  steed. 
And  thy  deepest  acclaim,  is  the  pause  of  the  dead  ! 

Proud  Spirit !  Thou  wert  on  the  plains  of  high  Heaven, 
Where  the  enemies  of  God  from  its  precincts  were  driven. 
Where  the  flag  of  Omnipotent  wrath  was  unfurled. 
And  thunderbolts  dread  on  the  rebels  were  hurled  I 

The  sabre  that  gleams  in  thy  sweeping  right  arm. 
How  it  circulates  havoc  and  signals  alarm  ! 
When  thy  spear  is  uplifted — thy  vizor  unbarred — 
The  groans  of  the  slaughtered  and  vanquished  are  heard  ! 

All  potent  thy  sceptre  and  lofty  thy  crest, — 
The  steel  on  thy  forehead — the  mail  on  thy  breast — 
Thy  voice  is  appalling — ^thine  arrows  are  fleet — 
And  empires  subjected  lie  low  at  thy  feet. 


Tbe  Harp  of  Stirusoshire. 


NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


NORMAN  MACLEOD,  than  whom  no  man  was  held  in 
greater  admiration  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
born  at  Campbeltown  on  the  3rd  day  of  Juno,  1812.  His 
father  was  parish  minister  there,  and  in  1811  bad  been 
married  to  Agnea  Maxwell.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Campbeltown  and  Mull  and  Morven,  and  his  early  educa- 
tion was  received  at  the  Burgh  School  at  Campbeltown. 
In  the  year  1826,  Norman's  father  was  called  to  the  parish 
of  Campde,  and  here,  consequently,  our  poet  spent  his 
youth.  In  due  time  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  University  to 
take  his  "  Arts  "  course.  His  career,  his  brother  tells  us, 
was  not  distinguished  by  the  number  of  prizes  he  carried 
0^  Logic  being  the  only  study  for  which  he  obtained 
academical  honours.  He  attended  Uie  "  Arts  "  classes  for 
four  years—the  summers  of  which  were  spent  sometimes  in 
the  Highlands  and  sometimes  in  Campsie.  In  1631  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  theolt^.  While  attending 
the  classes  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  Hem? 
Preston,  Esq.,  at  that  time  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 
After  some  time  spent  on  the  Continent  with  his  pupl  he 
returned  to  Scotland  in  October,  1835,  resuming  his  studies 
at  Glasgow  University.  After  finishing  bis  college 
course,  he  was,  on  the  advice  of  Dr  Chalmers,  asked  to 
preach  in  Loudoun  parish  church.  The  patroness  of  Uie 
living  presented  it  to  him,  and  he  was  inducted  minister 
«n   15th  March,  1838.    Norman  MacLeod  was  miiuster 
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of  Loudoun  when  the  thunderbdt  of  Secession  broke  on 
the  Church  of  Scotland. '  He  manifested  much  interest  in 
the  question,  and  fought  nobly  in  the  struggle;  and 
although  he  did  not,  with  many  of  his  trusted  friends, 
'*come  out"  in  1843,  he  may  be  counted  a  Disruption 
worthy.  Has  not  the  Church  of  Scotland  her  worthies  of 
that  Secession  as  well  as  the  Free  Church  1  During  the 
controversy  he  published  two  brochures^  entitled  ''Cracks 
about  the  Kirk  for  Rintra  Folk,"  which  had  a  good  sale ;  and 
after  the  Disruption  he  was  called  to  no  fewer  than  eight 
churches.  Of  these,  he  accepted  Dalkeith.  From  1848 
he  laboured  in  his  new  charge  till  June,  1845,  when  he,  with 
others,  set  out  as  a  deputation  from  the  General  Assembly 
to  visit  the  chiuxihes  in  British  North  America  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  On  his  return  from  America 
he  was  one  of  a  deputation  sent  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  to  visit  the  congregations  of  the  then  newly 
instituted  Reformed  Church  in  Poland  On  his  return 
from  these  visits  he  resumed  his  work  at  Loudoun.  While 
there  he  instituted,  in  1849,  the  "Edinburgh  Christian 
Magazine."  In  1851,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Black,  Norman 
MacLeod  was  called  to  the  Barony,  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  married  to  Miss  Mackintosh,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  GMde& 

The  most  important  part  of  Norman  MacLeod's  life  was 
his  ministry  in  the  Barony  parish.  He  was  a  familiar 
personage  in  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  Assembly  Debate.  In  1857  he  instituted  his 
evening  services  for  working  people.  No  one  was  admitted 
unless  his  clothes  gave  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the 
working  classes.  These  meetings  were  successful  beyond 
all  anticipation.  In  1859  he  took  part  in  the  Bums 
centenary  celebrations,  and  attended  the  great  public 
10 
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mooting  in  Qlugoir,  he  being  the  only  clergyman  on  the 
{datform.  About  this  time  he  ms  appointed  editor  of 
"  Qood  Wwde,"  end  in  the  page*  oi  that  magazine  appeared 
mmay  of  hie  pndoctioni.  Botmeii  1860  and  1870  he 
wrote  "The  Odd  Tfaieed"  end  "The  Old  LieiitenAnt," 
"Perish  P»pen"eiid  "The  Hi^ilend  Parish,"  "Character 
Sketchoe"  end  "The  Steriing,"  "Kaatward"  and  "PeopB 
et  the  Far  But"  It  wee  while  in  the  westoni  metropolia 
that  he  ira4  mede  tme  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains,  and 
ajqiointod  Dean  of  the  Chapel  VayaX.  It  was  while  here, 
too^  that  he  took  ap  snob  a  prominent  position  on  the 
Sabbath  questjon.  For  many  years  he  was  Convener  of 
tlie  Indian  Mission  of  the  Church,  and  in  1867  he  was 
apfXMnted  one  of  a  deputation  to  visit  India.  In  1669  the 
CSmrch  recognised  his  services,  and  called  him  to  fill  the 
Moderator's  chair.  Aa  time  passed,  the  burden  of  his  life 
tcdd  upon  him ;  the  long  years  of  unceasing  toil  in  the 
■ervice  of  the  Master  were  wearing  him  out,  and  he  was  forced 
to  think  of  giving  up  some  of  his  work.  Campeie,  through 
all  his  days,  had  pleasant  memories,  and  he  anticipated 
retiring  thither ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  In  the  city,  amid  a 
Sabbath  quiet,  within  sight  of  the  homes  of  the  toiling 
hundreds  whose  lives  hs  did  his  best  to  sweeten,  he  passed 
to  his  Master  on  the  16th  June,  1872.  By  his  death  the 
Chunh  of  Scotland  lost  the  brightest  beacon  which  tiiit 
eeottiry  has  given  it,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  one  of  the 
most  earnest  workere  it  has  ever  had.  He  was  buried  with 
civic  honours.  As  the  procession  passed  along  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  great  city,  a  working  man  was  heard  to 
remark:  "There  goes  Norman  MacLeod;  if  he  had  done 
no  more  than  he  did  for  my  soul,  he  would  shine  as  the 
stars  for  ever."  But  the  city  to  which  he  had  given  his 
life  was  not  entmsted  with  his  dttst    He  was  buried  in 
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the  parish  churchyard  of  Gampsie.  "The  spot  where  he 
sleeps,"  says  his  brother,  "is  a  suggestive  emblem  of  his 
Kfe.  On  the  one  side  are  the  hum  of  business  and  the 
booses  of  toiling  humanity.  On  the  other,  green  pastoral 
hills,  and  the  silence  of  Highland  solitudes." 

The  majority  of  Norman  MacLeod's  poems  are  richly 
humorous.  At  times  he  can  be  serious.  His  "Courage, 
brother,  do  no  stumble"  bears  witness  to  that.  It  has 
nerved  many  a  sinking  soul  to  duty. 

Thk  Waooin'  o'  Our  Dog's  Tail. 

Air-"  The  barrin'  o'  the  door." 

We  hae  a  dog  that  wags  his  tail, 

(He 's  a  bit  o'  a  wag  himsel'  O  !) 
Every  day  he  gangs  down  to  the  town. 
At  nicht  his  news  to  tell  O  ! 

The  waggin'  o'  our  dog's  tail,  bow  wow ! 
The  waggin'  o'  our  dog's  taU. 

He  saw  the  Provost  o'  the  town 

Parading  down  the  street  O  ! 
Qno'  he,  "  Ye  *re  no  like  my  lord. 

For  ye  canna  see  your  feet  O  ! " 

He  saw  a  man  grown  unco  puir 

And  looking  sad  and  sick  O  ! 
Qno'  he,  "  Cheer  up,  for  ilka  dog 

Has  aye  a  bane  to  pick  O  ! " 

He  saw  a  man  wi'  mony  a  smile, 

Wi'out  a  grain  o'  sowl  O  ! 
Quo'  he,  "I 've  noticed  mony  a  dog 

Could  bite  and  never  growl  0  ! " 

He  saw  a  man  look  gruff  and  oross, 

Wi'out  a  grain  o'  spite  O  ! 
Quo'  he,  **  He 's  like  a  hanUa  dogs 

Whose  bark  is  waar  than  their  bite  O I " 
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He  saw  nn  M.  P.  nnco  proad , 
Because  o'  power  and  pay  0  I 

Quo'  be,  ■'  Your  tail  U  cockit  lieigh, 
But  ilka  dog  had  his  day  O  I  " 


■e  fighting  hard, 
And  a'  froe  a  bit  a'  prida  O  I 
"It's  a  pity,"  quo' he,  "  wbea  dogs  Eb' out 
Aboot  their  aio  fireside  O  1 " 

He  saw  a  man  gaun  stsggeria'  hame, 
HU  face  baith  block  and  blue  O  I 

Quo'  he,  "  I  'm  aabamed  of  the  stupid  brute, 
For  nevsr  a  dog  gate  fan  O  1 " 

He  sftw  a  man  wi'  a  hairy  face, 
Wi'  beard  and  big  moustache  O  ! 

Quo*  he,  "  Wa  baith  are  towsy  dogs. 
But  je  hae  claee  and  cash  O I " 

He  saw  a  crowd  ia  a  bonny  park. 
Where  dogs  were  not  allowed  O  I 

Quo'  he,  "  The  rate  in  Kirk  and  SUte, 
If  we  were  there,  might  me 't  O ! " 

He  saw  a  man  that  fleeched  a  lord. 

And  flatterin'  lees  did  t«ll  0 1 
Quo'  he,  "  A  dog's  owre  prood  for  that, 

He  '11  only  claw  himsel'  O I " 

He  saw  a  doctor  drlTin'  about. 

And  ringing  ever;  bell  O ! 
Qno'  he,  "  I  've  been  as  sick  'a  a  dog. 

But  aye  could  cure  mysel'  0 1 " 

He  heard  a  lad  and  laddie  bi*w 

Singin'  a  grand  duet  0 1 
Quo'  be,  "  I  'tb  heard  a  eat  and  dog 

Conld  yowl  m  wad  m  that  O ! " 
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He  saw  a  laddie  swaggerin'  big 
Frae  tap  to  tae  8ae  trim  O ! 

Quo  he,  ^'  It 's  no  for  a  dog  to  laugh 
That  aince  was  a  pup  like  him  0  ! 


t> 


Our  doggie  he  cam'  hame  at  e'en, 
And  scarted  baith  his  lugs  O  ! 

Quo'  he,  <*  If  folk  had  only  tails, 
They  'd  be  maist  as  gude  as  dogs  O ! " 


Patrick  MacPuudd. 
Hinto  on  District  VUiting  by  good  Liuliea. 

Miss  Jemima  liacDowal,  the  parson's  sweet  jewel, 
Is  fair  and  red  as  a  rose  coming  out  of  its  bud, 

Bot  och,  **  by  the  powers,"  what  attention  she  showers 
On  that  thundering  blackguard,  big  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

She  says  she  is  sartin  and  shure  to  convart  him. 
And  to  lift  the  ould  Catholic  out  of  the  mud. 

And  so  she  is  walking,  and  every  day  talking. 
To  Mistress,  or  Misses,  or  Mister  MacPhudd. 

She 's  so  sweet  a  bit  cratur,  and  humble  by  natur, 
As  to  carry  down  soup,  or  a  cast-away  dud  ; 

A  cap  for  the  lady,  a  frock  for  the  baby. 
Or  a  top-coat  for  ragged  ould  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

**  May  the  saints  blessings  send  you,  and  always  defend  yon 
From  pestilence,  famine,  from  thunder  and  flood ; 

May  archangels  guard  you,  and  Mary  reward  you,*' 
Says  the  oily  ould  father,  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

Ould  Patrick,  so  grateful,  sends  out  for  the  nadeful. 
And  drinks  till  he  lies  like  a  pig  in  the  mud  ; 

There  his  wife  too  is  lying,  while  the  children  are  crying, 
And  both  are  well  thrashed  by  sweet  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

Every  day  he  is  muddled — every  night  he  gets  fuddled, 
On  pay-day  he 's  fighting  and  covered  with  blood ; 

He 's  a  Catholic  Sunday,  and  a  Protestant  Monday — 
**  Och,  1 11  not  tell  a  lie,"  says  honest  MacPhudd. 
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"  Ycra  thnndMing  oold  UaekcMid,"  Myi  lUlMr  MattTkfgart ; 

Tbe  Priett  trcnbted  ovw  with  ng«  wbtn  Iw  itoed ) 

"  Is  it  teno  yv'ie  ooofMrtad,  and  b;  nnddlan  parvHtod  T 

Look  n0  ttnJi^t  In  Um  Im*,  and  daoj  it,  MtiPhwiW, " 

"ConTwted  1  ^rorted  I"  Itowbd  FU,  brokm-hMrtad, 
'■  I  wlah  I  could  drink  ap  her  Prataatant  btood ; 

I  vow  by  Baint  Fatsr,  I  'd  roaat  bar  and  eat  h«r. 
And  enuKdi  aD  bar  btnaa,"  aaja  nraat  darting  tCaoRindd. 

And  now  all  good  Udiea,  who  vint  bad  Paddiaa, 
Be  adnaad  just  to  let  them  keep  qoiet  in  the  mud. 

And  spend  all  toot  Ubonn  en  daoent  Sootch  neiglibaaM, 
And  not  on  oold  blaol^>nard»like  T^rtrick  MacFlindd. 


CUKLIKG   SOHO. 

Air—"  Conu  uider  oir  pWdie." 
A'  nieht  it  waa  Ireecin',  a'  nicht  I  waa  sneeEin' ; 

"  Tak' care,"  qoo*  the  wife,  *'gadeinaa,  o'  your  ooi^h." 
A  fig  for  the  Bneezin',  barrah  for  the  freesio', 

Wot  the  da;  we  're  to  play  the  Bonapiel  on  the  loch  ! 
Then  gat  up,  my  braw  leddy,  the  breakfast  mak'  ready. 

Few  the  eun  on  the  snawdrift'a  beginning  to  blink  ; 
Oie  me  bannooka  or  brocban,  I  'm  aff  to  the  lochan 
To  mak'  the  etanee  See  to  the  "  T  "  o'  the  rink. 

Then  hmrah  for  the  curliDg  frae  Girvan  to  Stirling  I 

HalTah  for  the  loda  o'  the  beaomand  atane '. 
Beady  noo  !    Soop  her  tap !    Clap  a  gnard  !    Steady  noo 
Oh  curling  abune  a'  the  gamea  atands  alane  ! 

The  ice  it  is  splendid,  it  canna  be  mended, 
Like  a  glass  ye  can  glower  in  't  and  shave  aff  your  beard  ; 

And  aee  how  they  gather,  comin'  owre  the  brown  heather, 
The  master  and  servants,  the  tenant  and  laird. 

^Riera'a  braw  J,  O.  FaJrlie,  he's  there  late  and  early- 
Better  Cnrkra  than  he  or  Hugh  Coon  caanu  be ; 

Wi'  the  lads  frae  Kilwinnin',  they  11  send  the  atanea  apinntn', 
Wi'  a  vihitrr  and  a  curr,  till  they  eit  roun'  the  "  T.  " 
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It 's  an  unoo  like  story,  that  baith  Whig  and  Tory 

Maan  aye  oollyshangey,  like  dogs  owre  a  bane ; 
An'  that  a'  denominations  are  wantin'  in  patience. 

For  nae  Kirk  will  thole  to  let  ithers  alane. 
But  in  fine  frosty  weather,  let  a'  meet  thegither, 

Wi'  brooms  in  their  hauns,  an'  a  stane  near  the  **  T  "  ; 
Then  Ha !  Ha  I  by  my  certies,  ye  '11  see  hoo  a'  parties, 

like  brithers,  will  love,  and  like  brithers  agree. 


Tns  Harp  of  STiRLiyosaiKS. 


MRS  BACON. 


"VrGS  BACON,  the  authoress  of  the  deservedly  popular 
■"J-  song  "Half-past  Ten,"  hus  been  resident  for  many 
years  at  Bainsford,  near  Falkirk.  Her  niaidon  name  is 
Catherine  Cx,  MacKay,  and  she  was  married  U>  Mr  James 
Bacon,  vho  was  for  a  long  lime  engaged  as  foreman  smith 
with  the  Carron  Iron  Company.  Mrs  Baoon  is  the 
aathoresB  of  other  songs  of  merit,  but  none  has  taken  the 
public  ear  bo  well  as  "Half-past  Ten."  The  production 
exhibits  all  the  features  which  go  to  form  a  Bucceasfol 
Boi^ — it  is  pithy,  pawky,  and  humorous,  and  will  always 
be  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  minstrelsy. 
Mrs  Bacon  was  bom  eariy  in  the  century,  and  is  now 
put  foorsoore  years. 

Halv-past  Tin. 

I  mjn'  wban  I  courted  ray  tun  wifie,  Jean — 
Tho'  ofton  I  gaed,  she  little  was  seen ; 
For  her  EsiUier,  the  elder,  like  a'  godly  men, 
Aye  steekit  his  door  aboot  half -past  ton. 


it  Sabbath,  I  saw  Jeanie  hame, 
Ony  lad  wi'  his  Useie  wad  hae  dune  the  same ; 
We  crackit  sae  lanft  at  the  cosy  Ere  en', 
Tbat  the  time  slipt  awa'  till  near  half-poat  ten. 

The  worthy  man  read,  syne  rev'rently  prayed, 
And  whan  ho  was  dune  he  solemnl]'  said  ; 
"  It  baa  aye  been  a  rale— but  'tis  likely  ye  ken- 
That  we  steek  a'  oor  doore  aboot  half -past  ten." 
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The  hint  was  eneuch  for  a  blate  lad  like  me ; 
But  I  catched  a  blink  o*  Jeanie's  black  e'e, 
Ab  much  as  to  say,  Come  ye  back  to  the  glen, 
An'  ye  'II  maybe  stay  langer  than  half -past  ten. 

Ae  nicht  twa-three  lads  and  mysel'  did  agree 
To  gang  some  place  near,  juist  to  hae  a  bit  spree ; 
Quo'  I,  **  What  d  'ye  think  o'  gaun  doon  to  the  glen, 
For  we  're  sure  to  be  hame  aboot  half -past  ten  ?  " 

We  a'  were  received  wi*  hearty  guidwill, 
An'  the  elder,  nae  lees,  broached  a  cask  o'  his  yill ; 
Syne  gaed  aff  to  his  bed,  and  says,  ''Jean,  yell  atten' 
That  the  doors  are  a'  lockit  by  half -past  ten." 

"  Ou  ay,"  says  Jean.     But  the  best  o'  the  joke 
Was  her  slippin'  ben  an'  stoppin'  the  clock  : 
I  'm  no  gaun  to  tell  the  hoo  or  the  when. 
But  the  hauns  werena  pointin'  to  half-past  ten. 

Aboot  four  i'  the  momin'  the  auld  man  arose. 
An'  lichtin'  a  spunk — to  the  clock  straucht  he  goes ; 
"  Gude  sauf  us,  guidwife  !  did  yo  hear  me  gae  ben  ? 
Lo'd,  the  lads  are  awa'  afore  half- past  ten." 

But  the  cat  verra  suno  was  let  oot  o'  the  pock, 
By  the  kecklin'  o'  hens,  an'  the  craw  o'  the  cock  ; 
An'  openin'  the  shutters,  he  clearly  saw  then 
We  wad  a'  hae  oor  breakfasts  ere  half-past  ten. 

Ye  ne  'er  heard  sic  lauchin'  a'  the  days  o'  your  life. 
An'  nane  were  sae  hearty 's  the  auld  man  an'  his  wife : 
Quo'  he,  **  What  'U  thae  lassies  no  dae  for  the  men  ! 
Even  cheat  their  auld  faithers  wi'  half-pcist  ten." 

It  was  a*  settled  then  that  Jean  should  be  mine ; 
The  wedding  sune  followed ;  an'  we  've  aye  sinsyne 
Leeved  happy  thegither,  an'  hope  to  the  en' 
We  '11  aye  min'  that  nicht  an'  its  half -past  ten. 

An*  noo,  a  wee  bit  advice  I  wad  gie  : — 

"  Ne'er  stint  young  folk's  time  when  they  gang  to  a  spree. 

I  'm  a  faither  mysel',  an'  brawly  I  ken 

That  the  fun  juist  begins  aboot  half -past  ten." 
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ALEXANDER  MACLACHLAN. 


MANY  of  our  minor  songstorB,  who  h&ve  in  the  course  of 
their  writings  produced  compositions  worthy  th« 
most  gifted  lyre,  arc  deatioed  to  die  unknown,  and  sleep  j 
within  the  shade  of  an  unmerited  obscurity.  Others,  too,  < 
who  have  written  considerably  above  the  level  of  mediocre 
verse,  sre  hidden  within  the  [»le  of  oblivion.  To  the  latter 
circle,  at  leasts  belongs  the  snbjecC  of  the  present  sketoh. 

Alexander  UacLachlan  was  born  at  Pimhall,  near 
BannockbuTD,  in  1816,  and  never  seems  to  have  remored 
from  the  vicinity  of  his  native  hamlet.  At  the  time  he 
was  bom,  nailmaking  and  weaving  formed  the  induatriat 
life  of  the  district  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  the  former 
buBiness  he  was  apprenticed.  Like  moat  other  nailers  he 
struck  out  for  himself;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nails 
he  was  ei^ged  at  Muiralehouse  and  Whins  of  Milton, — 
villages  near  Bannockburn.  He  began  the  writing  of 
verses  while  at  Muiralehoiise,  and  these,  for  the  most  part, 
were  coobribnted  to  the  Stirling  Observer.  After  his  poems 
appeared  in  the  local  press,  he  not  infrequently  got  them 
reprinted  in  sheet  form,  hut  this  was  the  only  means  he 
took  for  their  preservation.  He  considered  his  lyric  '"Vha 
Sil'er  Bumie  "  his  most  creditable  production,  and  frequently 
signed  his  effusions,  "The  Author  of  'Sil'er  Bumie.'" 
On  his  leaving  Whins  of  Milton,  he  removed  to  Bannock- 
burn, where  he  was  resident  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
he  went  to  North  Broomage,  Larbert,  where  he  died  on 
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the  3rd  September,  1887.  lu  a  serial  work,  "The  Bards 
of  the  Ochils,"  contributed  to  a  Clackmannanshire  news- 
paper, MacLachlan  is  included,  being  admitted  to  that 
collection  through  his  having  been  resident  so  long  within 
sight  of  the  Ochils.  His  poems  are  very  pleasing,  and  give 
evidence  that  he  tuned  the  Doric  lyre  with  no  uncertain 
touch. 

Ths  Sil'eb  Burnie. 

I  lo'e  the  sil'er  barnie ;  how  sweet  its  singiDg  din, 

As  it  gently  winds  alang  by  ilk  fairy  nook  and  linn ; 

How  dear  to  me  the  little  flowers,  that  buek  the  bank  sae  braw, 

O'  the  bonnie  sil'er  bumio  that  wimples  through  the  shaw  ! 

Bat  there 's  ae  wee  blushing  blossom  that  blooms  serenely  there 
1  ever  view  wi*  fondness  and  watch  wi'  anxious  care ; 
There's  something  i'  my  bosom  says,  "  O  bear  that  flower  awa' 
Frae  the  bonnie  siFer  barnie  that  wimples  through  the  shaw." 

It's  no  the  modest  gowan  that  sips  the  e'ening  dew, 

It 's  no  the  little  primrose,  nor  yet  the  violet  blue : 

It 's  my  ain  enchantin'  Mary,  the  sweetest  flower  o'  a', 

That  blooms  beside  the  burnie  that  wimples  through  the  shaw. 

Her  cheeks  outvie  the  reddest  rose,  her  neck  the  lily  fair ; 
Pure  and  guileless  is  her  heart,  and  modest  is  her  air ; 
Her  een  are  clear  as  pearly  dew,  her  lips  are  like  the  haw 
That  grows  beside  the  burnie  that  wimples  through  the  shaw. 

Ilk  spot  to  me  seems  hallowed  where  her  foot  has  ever  been — 
The  lanely  birken  bower,  or  the  flower-enamelled  green ; 
A  pleasant  winnin'  smile  welcomes  me  aye  when  I  ca* 
At  the  cot  beside  the  burnie  that  wim])les  through  the  shaw. 

E'en  the  dust  on  which  she  wanders,  I  love  it  for  her  sake. 
And  follow  her  wi'  longing  e'e  by  woodland,  glen,  an'  brake ; 
Oh  !  but  to  be  wi'  her,  when  the  shades  o'  gloamin'  fa'. 
By  the  bonnie  sil'er  burnie  that  wimples  through  the  shaw. 
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Let  us  theor  up  ano  anither 

Through  this  lonely  vale  of  tcarfi  ; 
Let  UB  flhara  our  neighbour's  burden, 

Hifl  sorrows  nod  bis  feers  ; 
Nor  Bpum  Ik  needy  brith«r 

Wi'  hardoneil  look  an'  sour  : 
Let  UB  comlort  ana  anitlier 

In  affliction's  trj-iog  hour. 
Muir  amooth  mi^ht  be  the  pa.lh  of  Ufa, 

Less  din  and  strife,  I  ween. 
If  man  would  but  his  fellowmBD 

Mair  bj'ftlly  bcCrien' ; 
Aye  ready  wi'  an  open  ban', 

An'  words  baith  saft  and  pure. 
To  ocmifort  ana  anithet 

In  affliction's  tryin'  hour. 
Then  'e  fow  or  nane  o'  Adam's  race 

But  aft  feel  care's  keen  thorn  ; 
The  wound  that's  wrung  my  heart  to-day 

)fay  raclc  yours  ere  tbe  mom ; 
Then,  dinna  fail  to  cheer  tbe  sad 

Whene'er  it's  in  your  power : 
Let  us  comfort  ano  anither 

In  affliotion'B  tryin"  hour. 
TOe  langest  road  will  e'en  short  seem 

If  cheered  by  friendship's  smile, 
A  pleasant  look  or  kindly  word 

Will  ease  the  hardest  boiL 
Aa  hamely  thocht,  when  richt  applied, 

Is  whiles  the  safest  cure, 
Sae,  little  pity  often  cheers 

Affliction's  tryin'  hour. 
To  laugh  wi'  frien's  when  they  rejoice 

Is,  nae  doubt,  unco  weel. 
But  when  you  see  them  in  diatreaa, 

O,  dinna  turn  the  heel ; 
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Help  is  maistly  needed 

When  misfortunes  owre  us  lower ; 
Then,  be  kind  to  ane  anither 

In  affliction's  tryin*  hour. 

The  sacred  page  maun  aye  be  true. 

An'  it  does  plainly  tell 
To  lay  oor  neighbour's  cause  to  heart, 

An'  love  him  as  oorsel'. 
He  wha  this  noble  lesson  minds, 

His  just  reward  is  sure  ; 
A  healin'  balm  will  cheer  him  through 

Affliction's  tryin'  hour. 
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ALEXANDER 


ALEXANDER  BUCHANAN  was  bom  in  1817  at 
Buchlyvia,  where  his  father  was  engaged  as  a 
malteter.  He  received  part  of  his  education  in  Glasgow, 
but  he  was  chiefly  self-taught.  While  in  hifi  youth  he 
begftn  to  write  verses,  and  produced  some  very  respectable 
poetry.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship,  he  started  in 
business  as  a  draper  in  Cowcaddens,  Glasgow.  Here  he 
was  engaged  for  some  years;  and  on  his  retiral  from 
eommercial  life  he  went  to  reside  at  Govan,  where  he  died 
on  the  8th  February,  1852.  He  finds  a  place  in  the 
"  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel "  and  in  "  Lays  of  St.  Mungo." 

Katir  Blair. 

I've  met  wi'  mony  nuudeos  fair 

In  kintraa  [ar  awa', 
I've  met  wi'  mon;  here  at  hame, 

Baith  bonnie  damss  on'  braw. 
But  naoe  e'er  hod  the  power  to  charm 

Mjr  bve  into  a  anare. 
Till  aince  I  saw  the  witchin'  a'a 

An'  nnile  o'  Katie  Blair. 

She  etrajre  bjr  Kelvin's  bonnie  banks, 
Whaar  thick  the  greenwoods  grow, 

Wbuur  wateis  loapin'  droak  the  leaves. 
While  merrily  tbey  row. 
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They  droak  the  lily  an'  the  rose, 

An'  mony  flowerets  fair, 
Yet  they  ne'er  kiss  a  flower  sae  sweet 

As  winsome  Katie  Blair. 

She  is  a  queen  owre  a*  the  flowers 

O'  garden  an'  o'  lea. 
Her  ae  sweet  smile  mair  cheering  is 

Than  a'  their  balms  to  me. 
As  licht  to  mom,  she 's  a'  to  me, 

My  bosom's  only  care ; 
An'  worthy  o'  the  truest  love 

Is  winsome  Katie  Blair. 


M 
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DAVID  TAYLOR. 
1S17-18S7. 

DAVID  TAYLOR,  knoint  in  the  locality  in  wbich  he 
lived  u  "the  St  Niniaiu  Poet*"  wm  bwn  »t  Dolkr, 
utd  was  the  child  of  somewhat  anfortunate  cinmn- 
stances.  His  father,  also  named  David  Taylor,  was  a 
huilder  in  Auchtermuchty,  in  Fifesbire.  As  such,  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  aucceBs,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  "wooed  and  won"  the  daughter  of  a  supen-iaor  in 
Cupar  Fife.  Some  time  after  the  marriage  Taylor  eloped 
with  bis  domestic  servant,  Janet  Eadie  by  name,  and 
setting  down  in  Dollar  (man  and  wife  of  course  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world),  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  to  them 
on  the  1th  April,  1817.  Shortly  after  his  birth  the  family 
removed  to  St.  Niniana,  a  weaving  village  near  Stirling,  and 
here  the  poet  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Taylor, 
after  receiving  what  education  was  considered  necessaiy, 
was  apprenticed  to  the  handloom  weaving,  which  calling 
afforded  him  the  means  of  existence. 

During  his  early  yeara  he  began  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
in  verse,  his  compoaitiona  generally  finding  publicity  in  the 
Clademafmantkire  Advertiser.  While  resident  in  St.  Ninians 
he  contributed  to  the  "Poet's  Comera"  of  The  StiHing 
(Muerver  and  The  Stirling  Journal.  He  was  also  a  contributor 
to  the  jilloa  Journal  during  the  time  he  was  employed 
in  Alloa.  Hia  premier  song  is  undoubtedly  "  The  Proof  o' 
the  Puddin's  the  Preein'  o't,"  and,  although  perhaps  it  ia 
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not  so  generally  known  now  as  formerly,  it  will  always  be 
regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  our  Doric  song. 

In  addition  to  his  claim  as  a  poet,  Taylor  deserves  some 
notice  as  a  musician.  In  the  winter  months  he  divided  his 
time  and  energies  between  weaving  tartan  and  teaching 
music.  He  for  a  long  time  conducted  a  singing-class  in  the 
schoolroom  at  Chartershall,  a  village  a  short  distance  from 
St.  Ninians;  and  from  that  school  went  forth  not  a  few 
who  made  names  for  themselves  in  the  world  of  music. 
Taylor  was  much  given  to  the  composing  of  psalm  tunes, 
and  the  history  of  his  music  is  interesting.  A  choir, 
which  met  in  Stirling  once  a  week  for  practice,  were  the 
poet's  critics.  After  having  written  out  a  piece  he  set  off 
to  Stirling  on  the  choir  practice  night,  manuscript  in  hand. 
It  was  then  sung  over  in  presence  of  the  choir  and 
conductor,  whereupon  corrections  were  suggested,  con- 
sidered, and,  if  approved,  adopted.  One  of  his  song-tunes, 
and  the  best — "  The  Grey  Hill  Plaid  " — finds  a  place  in  the 
Naiumal  Choir, 

Taylor  died  a  comparatively  young  man.  In  the  summer 
of  1867  he  was  engaged  in  a  mill  at  Alva,  and  it  was 
during  this  time  that  he  met  his  death.  It  was  a 
warm  day — the  10th  July — ^his  web  was  completed,  and 
leaving  two  boys  to  loom  another,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Devon  to  bathe.  Failing  to  return,  the  alarm  was  raised, 
and  after  some  search  his  body  was  discovered  in  the 
Devon, — the  Devon  he  had  so  often  mingled  with  his  song. 

In  1893  we  had  the  pleasure  of  collecting  his  poems,  and 
with  a  short  memoir,  notes  and  glossary,  issuing  them  in 
book  form.  The  reception  accorded  to  the  volume  was 
hearty  in  St.  Ninians,  and  showed  that  the  poet  was 
remembered  with  kindly  feeling.  He  finds  a  place  in  a 
work  issued  some  time  ago  under  title  "The  Poets  of 
11 
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Clackmannanehire."  He  is  also  included  in  D.  H,  Edwards' 
"Modem  Scottish  Poete,"  while  as  &  musician  he  is 
remembered  in  Baptie's  "Musical  Scotland," 

Taylor's  poems  and  songs  evince  considerable  power. 
In  satire  he  is  stroog  and  forcible,  but  in  his  calmer 
momentti,  when  his  lyre  is  strung  for  its  own  sake,  his 
work  is  characterised  by  felicity  and  grace. 

The  PBOor  o'  the  Pdddis  'a  the  Pbjcein'  O'T. 

Time— "  KooK  ana  thB  Wm  Ploklo  Tow." 

Yoang  Mtiggio  looka  weel,  noithor  foolish  nor  vain, 
But  lore  keeps  folk  whiles  fnie  the  BMin'  o't ; 

ni  ken  better  after  I  m&k'  her  mj  ain, 
For  the  pn>of  o'  the  paddin  's  the  preein'  o't. 

We  think  lassies  at  Brat  gentle,  modest  and  kind, 

like  goddsBaea,  lovelj,  eialtad  in  mind : 

Bnb  will  we  think  Ba«  when  in  wedlock  we're  joinedl 
The  proof  o'  the  paddin 's  the  pre^'  o't. 

I  maan  tak'  the  lassie  for  better  for  waur, 
M;  fortune  nane  need  try  the  spaein'  o't, 

For  wha  can  pry  into  futurity  far  T — 
The  proof  o'  the  pnddin  'a  the  preeiu'  o't. 

1 11  study  to  please  bar  as  weel  aa  I  can. 

And  gie  her  my  tiller  to  ware  when  its  wan ; 

I  think  she  will  follow  eoonomy's  plan — 
Bat  the  i»vof  o'  the  puddin'e  the  preein'  o't. 

She  says  what  is  best  to  do  aye  she  will  brj. 

But  what  if  she's  tryin'  the  leein'  otT 
However,  1 11  come  to  the  tmth  by  and  by, 

For  the  proof  o'  the  puddin  'b  the  preein'  o't. 
Bnt  takin'  a  wife  is  a  aerioua  joke. 
It 's  something  like  buyin'  a  pig  in  a  pock  ; 
She  may  be  a  gnde  ane,  she  may  be  a  mock — 

The  prcot  0*  the  paddin 's  the  pieein'  o't 
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OoR  Aix  Sma'  Way. 

We  here  hae  mony  changes 

Forby  the  dry  and  weet, 
The  cup  o'  life  is  mixed  wi' 

The  bitter  and  the  sweet ; 
To  tak'  as  fate  decrees  it, 

Nor  at  it  gloom  and  gley, 
Tho'  puir,  we  can  be  happy 

In  oor  ain  sma'  way. 


Tho'  things  gang  wrang  against  us 

A  little  noo  and  then, 
To  rectify  the  matter 

We  '11  do  the  best  we  can ; 
And  when  the  sun  is  shinin* 

Well  make  oor  pickle  hay, 
An*  study  to  be  happy 

In  oor  ain  sma*  way. 

Into  the  lap  o*  fortune 

Some  mortals  saftly  fa*, 
While  others  seem  as  destined 

Thro*  life  to  toil  awa* : 
But  here  we  needna  cavil 

'Bout  the  wherefore  and  the  why. 
As  lang  's  we  can  be  happy 

In  oor  ain  sma'  way. 

What  tho'  we  be  neglected 

By  the  purse-prood  pampered  few, 
Wha  aiblins  think  they  're  made  o' 

Far  better  stuff  than  you  ? 
They  '11  hae  their  dark  December 

As  weel  *s  their  rosy  May ; 
Mind  that,  an'  be  ye  happy 

In  your  ain  sma'  way. 
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O  Fortune  !  tickle  goddeaa, 

We  dinaa  thee  [mplore 
For  heaps  o'  gowd  ;  juiat  ward  aff 

Grim  poortith  frae  oar  dcor ; 
Juist  grant  as  mnch  aa  moisten 

Oor  tenements  o'  clay, 
An'  we  'II  show  the  great  we  'ro  huppj 

Ino 


M;  bonnie  tottum,  Mary, 

I  watch  ye  lat«  aod  air — 
Ye  wee,  enchantiog  fairy, 

Ye  'ro  a'  your  mammy's  care  ; 
An'  tboueh  your  ain  ill-nature 

Mak'fl  peace  whiles  ill  to  get, 
I  canna  Syte,  sweet  creature, 

Ye're  juist  your  mammy's  pet. 

Whites,  too,  it  is  provokin'. 

Asleep  ye  nrinna  fe,', 
Thongh  I'm  the  cradle  rockin'. 

An'  eingin', ' '  Hoabie  Ba  " ; 
An'  when  I  tak'  ye  oot  o  't, 

A  hobble  fe've  to  get : 
Bnt,  bumie,  wha  can  doobt  it ! 

Ye  're  juiat  yoot  mammy's  pet. 

Few  ken  the  toil  and  trouble 

That  raithera  get  wi'  weans : 
Yet  tboQgh  it  e'en  were  double. 

Ye  'd  pay  me  for  my  peine : 
Your  kiss  and  amile  to  mammy 

Wad  aetUe  a'  the  debt, 
An'  mak'  her  atill  say,  "  Lammie, 

Ye  're  juist  your  mammy's  pet," 
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My  Ain  (Iudkman. 

Oh  dear,  dear  to  me 

Is  my  ain  gudeman, 
For  kindly,  frank  and  free 

Is  my  ain  gudeman  ; 
An*  though  thretty  years  hae  fled 
An*  five  sin'  we  were  wed, 
Few  bitter  words  I  *ve  had 

Wi*  my  ain  gudeman. 

I  've  had  seven  bonnie  bairns 

To  my  ain  gudeman, 
An'  I  've  nursed  them  i'  their  turns 

For  my  ain  gudeman  ; 
An'  ane  did  early  dee. 
But  the  lave  frae  scaith  are  free. 
An'  a  blessin'  they  're  to  me 

An'  my  ain  gudeman. 

I  cheerie  clamb  the  hill 

Wi*  my  ain  gudeman. 
An',  if  it  *s  heaven's  will, 

Wi'  my  ain  gudeman 
In  life's  calm  afternoon 
I  wad  canna  toddle  doon. 
Syne  at  the  foot  sleep  soun', 

Wi'  my  ain  gudeman. 


John  Greig  and  His  Wig. 

There  lived  long  ago  an  old  Scottish  beau, 

Not  false  in  heart  but  in  hair, 
His  name  was  John  Greig,  and  he  sent  his  wig 

To  be  dressed  for  a  ** holy  fair" 

Somewhere 

To  be  held  in  the  open  air. 
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Hia  barber,  the  rogue,  wa 

Ab  ever  dressed  wiga  for  money  ; 
Sae,  to  aort  Uie  anld  cbiel,  an'  mak'  him  look  weel. 

He  eleekit  it  owre  wi'  honey  i 

'TwB«  funny 

That  Bwreet  should  prove  bitter  to  Johnnie. 

When  Sabbath  came  on,  in  foil  dresB  off  went  John, 

Bat  a  travel  on  foot  brin^  fatigae ; 
Sne,  when  reacbin'  the  spat,  he  took  aff  hia  n< 

There  to  aool,  and  to  Hhow  alT  hie  wig 
8fto  trig, 

Bat  the  Genda  aeetned  agniiiet  him  to  league. 

The  day  being  Bonny,  the  toeat  of  the  honey 
Brocht  boBB,  wasps,  and  flees,  sma'  and  big. 

An'  when  woffin'  aff  bummers,  bole  ecoree  o'  new-comen 
Dtuioed  richt  on  the  tap  o'  his  wig 

To  the  grief  and  dismay  of  John  Greig. 

When  the  minister  cam'  he  ga'e  oot  a  psalm, 
John's  choir  bammed  a  bass  while  he  sang  it. 

But  he  ga'«  them  a  heave,  an'  one  waur  than  the  lave 
Lichtit  dooD  on  hie  nose  and  did  stang  it ; 

Oh,  hang  it, 
That  ony  vile  wasp  should  wrang  it. 

John  heaved  like  the  ocean,  in  spite  o'  devotion. 
Shook  his  heid  as  he  turned  the  page  up. 

Wished  the  ghost  o'  King  Pharaoh  wad  come  wi'  a  barrow 
And  hurl  the  plague  up  to  Egypt. 

The  sage  chap 
Grew  fierce  as  a  lion  wi'  rage  up. 

Wags  on  the  tent  green  ne'er  enjoyed  »c  a  scene ; 

John  on  wi'  his  hat  in  a  florry. 
While  ilk  ane  there  ope'd  his  een  at  the  prayer. 

An'  the  serious  meeting  grew  merry — 

An'  John  bad  to  leave  in  a  hurry. 
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Tho'  be  flew  like  a  bird,  bis  iaes  followed  bard, 

An*  seein'  tbey  still  wad  bim  pyke, 
He  stampit  and  swore,  an'  aff  bis  wig  tore, 

An'  flang  *t  owre  a  muckle  stane  dyke ; 

Tbelike 

Afore  tbey  ne'er  gat  for  a  byke. 

Jobn  at  lengtb  bame  did  come,  looking  unco  bumdmm, 

Tauld  nane,  for  a  secret  be  made  it : 
An'  in  tbe  calm  even  be  tbankit  kind  Heaven 

Tbe  bees  didna  mak'  bim  bee-headit, 

Syne  gied  it 

A  claw,  got  a  nigbtcap,  and  beddit. 

But  tbe  farce  fand  its  way  to  tbe  toon  tbe  neist  day, 

An'  the  barber  e'en  till 't  added  lees ; 
But  after  tbat  Jobn  wad  ne'er  put  a  wig  on 

For  fear  o*  the  swarm  o'  the  bees. 

An'  flees. 

An'  the  wasps  that  did  him  tease. 


^ 
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SIR  WILLIAM  STIRLING-MAXWELL. 

1818-1878. 

ILLIAM  STIRLING  wns  born  at  Kenmure,  near 
Glasgow,  on  the  8th  Bitarch,  1818,  and  waa  the  dii'oct 
repiesentative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Stirling  of  Keir. 
The  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  for  a  long  course 
of  generations  large  landownerB  in  the  Counties  of  Lanark, 
Stirling  and  Perth.  Stirling  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  and  M.A.  From  his 
early  youth  he  was  devoted  to  literature,  and  in  1846  be 
published,  for  private  circulation,  "  The  Songs  of  the  Holy 
Land."  He  waa  for  some  time  resident  in  Spain,  during 
which  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  state  of  the  fine  arts 
in  that  coantry,  and  the  outcome  of  which  was  his  work 
entitled,  "The  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain."  In  1852 
appeared  "The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.," 
and  in  1855  "Velasquez  and  His  Works."  William 
Stirling  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Maxwell  on  his 
roccession  to  a  baronetcy  upon  the  death  of  a  maternal 
uncle.  Sir  WiUiam  did  much  to  beautify  Keir  estate, 
which  lies  near  Bridge-of-Allan.  He  was  member  of 
Parliament  for  Perthshire  for  several  years,  and  represented 
the  county  in  the  Conservative  interests.  He  was  twice 
married :  first,  to  Anna  Maria  Leslie  Melville,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons;  and  second,  to  a  well-known  figure  in 
literature^The  Hon.  Mrs  Norton.  Shortly  after  the 
marriage  Mrs  Norton  died,  and  was  buried  in  Lecropt 
Church,  in  the  Keir  family  vault.  Sir  William's  death 
took  place  at  Venice  in  1676,  and  he,  too,  sleeps  at  Lecropt. 
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Shallum. 

Oh,  waste  not  thy  woe  on  the  dead,  nor  bemoan  him 
Who  finds  with  his  fathers  the  grave  of  his  rest. 

Sweet  slumber  is  his  who  at  nightfall  hath  thrown  him 
On  bosoms  that  waking  had  loved  him  the  best. 

But  freely  bewail  him,  the  weary  world  ranger 
Shall  ne'er  to  the  home  of  his  people  return ; 

His  weeping  worn  eyes  must  be  closed  by  the  stranger. 
No  tear  of  true  sorrow  shall  hallow  the  urn. 

And  mourn  for  the  monarch  that  went  out  of  Zion, 
King  Shallum,  the  son  of  Josiah,  the  Just, 

For  he  the  cold  bed  of  the  captive  shall  die  on 
Afar  from  his  land,  nor  return  to  its  dust. 


In  Memory  of  Hannah  Ann  Stirliko. 
(On  a  monument  to  her  memory.) 

Sister !  these  woods  have  seen  ten  summers  fade 

Since  thy  dear  dust  in  yonder  church  was  laid ; 

A  few  more  winters,  and  this  heart,  the  shrine 

Of  thy  fair  memory,  shall  be  cold  as  thine. 

Yet  may  some  stranger,  lingering  in  these  ways, 

Bestow  a  tear  on  grief  of  other  days  ; 

For  if  he,  too,  have  wept  o'er  grace  and  youth, 

Goodness  and  wisdom,  faith  and  love  and  truth, 

Untinged  with  worldly  guile  or  selfish  strain, 

And  ne'er  hath  looked  upon  the  like  again. 

Then,  imaged  in  his  sorrow,  he  may  see 

All  that  I  loved,  and  lost,  and  mourn  in  thee. 


A 


JAMES  BOLIVAR  MANSON. 

(GKORGK   MURRAY.) 
18I»~18S8. 

rER£  is  always  intereet  attached  to  a  man  who,  for 
some  reaeon  or  other,  finds  it  necessary  to  change  his 
name.  A  certain  interest  uttacbes  to  George  Murray, 
latterly  and  better  known  as  James  Bolivar  Manaon.  The 
reason  which  neceasitAted  Murray's  change  of  name  it  is 
not  ours  to  explain.  He  was  bom  in  1819,  at  Kinooir, 
near  Huntly,  where  his  father  owned  a  small  croft  His 
early  years  were  passed  amid  mral  scenes,  far  from  the 
reach  of  society;  but  these  years  were  spent  in  no  loose 
way ;  for  it  was  the  lad's  ambition  to  become  a  minister. 
Accordingly,  he  engaged  in  a  course  of  self-instructioa  as 
an  aid  towards  his  projected  studies  at  the  University.  In 
due  time  he  was  enrolled  a  student  in  Mariscfaal  CoU^e, 
Aberdeen,  at  which  Institution  he  took  the  Arte  classes. 
After  several  years'  instruction,  he  left  the  University  with 
the  view  of  becoming  a  schoolmaster;  and  accepting  a  post 
at  Inverkeithing,  he  removed  thither.  In  his  college  days 
he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  verse  to  the  Aberdeen 
Herald  and  other  newspapers.  He  wrote  much ;  and,  in 
1645,  selected  the  best  of  his  efiusions,  and  published  them 
in  volume  form  under  title,  "Islaford  and  other  Poems: 
A  Book  for  Winter  Evenings  and  Summer  Moods." 
Although  following  out  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster, 
Manson  still  had  a  yearning  for  the  pulpit,  but  this  he 
abandoned  ere  be  left  Inverkeithing.     After  being  engaged 
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for  some  time  in  Inverkeithing,  he  vacated  his  post^ 
adopted  the  calling  of  tutor  to  private  families,  and,  as 
such,  filled  several  situations.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
headmaster  of  Bannockbum  School.  While  resident  here, 
he  entertained  the  idea  of  journalism  as  a  profession,  and 
his  first  position  was  the  editorship  of  the  Stirling  Observer. 
After  editing  this  weekly  for  some  time  he  removed  to 
England,  where  he  was  employed  as  editor  of  the  Newcastte 
Daily  Express,  In  that  situation  he  was  engaged  until 
1862,  when  he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Daily  Review.  The  duty  relegated  to  him  in 
this  appointment  was  that  of  principal  leader  writer,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  it  he  was  engaged  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1868.  His  end  was  tragically  sudden. 
Engaged  at  his  ordinary  work,  he  was  busy  writing  a 
leader  welcoming  John  Bright  to  Edinburgh,  when  his 
death  took  place.  His  wife  going  into  the  room  thought  him 
asleep,  but  found  he  had  entered  into  his  rest  The 
unfinished  leader  was  printed ;  surely  of  all  the  welcomes 
it  was  the  most  interesting !  Mr  Hanson's  place  as  a  poet 
is  an  honourable  one,  and  he  is  represented  in  various 
collections  of  song — among  others,  in  Bogers'  *' Modem 
Scottish  Minstrel"  and  *' Edwards'  Modem  Scottish  Poets." 


Peggy  Ramsay. 

A  birdie  sits  in  yon  kirkyaird, 

A  strange  wee  bird  is  he, 
For  a'  the  summer  time  he  sat 

Upon  the  wiUow  tree ; 
And  aye  he  site  and  sair  he  greets, 
And  sings  most  moumfnlly  : 

My  bonnie  Peggy  Ramsay, 
O,  what  has  gar'd  ye  dee  ? 


Tee  Harp  of  STiRLrsasnn.B. 

I  eboM  the  raouraf u'  willow  tree 

To  hear  my  notes  o'  wae ; 
Its  lang  leaved  hinging 

Hae  withered  or  their  dny  ; 
Already,  they've  begun  to  £a', 
There  'a  naething  lives  wi'  me — 

My  bonnie  Pe^y  BajiiBaj-, 
O,  what  ha*  gar'd  ye  dee  ? 


I  loved  a  Botver,  a  little  Rower, 

And  warbled  for  itn  sake ; 
Thought  I,  nae  storm  was  rude  enough 

The  gentle  stalk  to  break ; 
I  flew  awa'  and  gathered  moBR 
To  big  my  neatje  wi' — 

My  bonnie  P^gy  Ramsay, 
O,  what  has  gar*d  3-6  dee! 


Her  een  were  like  twa  beads  0'  deu', 

Or  violets  flang  on  snaw, 
They  never  shed  a  bitter  tear 

Till  AirUe  gaed  awa' ; 
The  smile  fell  frae  her  wan  cheek. 
Her  love  was  on  the  sea — 

My  bonnie  Peggy  Ramsay, 
O,  what  has  gar'd  ye  dee  T 


She  doesna  ken  her  Airlie's  voice, 

Nor  bear  hia  spirit  pine, 
The  green,  graen  grass  is  on  her  breast. 

The  green,  green  wave  on  thine ; 
My  bonnie  Peggy  Ramsay, 
My  jo,  my  joy  was  she — 

But  oh,  my  P^gy  Ramsay, 
What  could  bae  gar'd  ye  deeT 
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I  Canna  Bide  at  E'kn. 

I  conna  bide  at  e'en 

Frae  my  ain  board-en'. 
There 's  a  wifie  and  a  wean 

At  my  ain  board-en* ; 
And  a  blithesome,  beaming  e'e 
Blinks  across  the  hameward  lee. 
And  a  dish  is  laid  for  me 

At  my  ain  board-en'. 

But  though  I  maun  awa' 

To  my  ain  board-en', 
I  '11  be  blithe  to  see  ye  a* 

At  my  ain  board-en' ; 
Wit  mayna  aften  flash. 
But  gossips  seldom  gash. 
And  scandals  never  clash 

At  my  ain  board-en'. 

I  hae  aye  a  jug  o'  ale 

At  my  ain  board-en'. 
An'  mony  a  canty  tale 

At  my  ain  board-en' ; 
They  are  wearin'  auld  I  trow, 
But  they  're  better  far  than  new, 
When  tauld  by  lips  we  lo'e 

At  oor  ain  board-en'. 


I  hae  twa-three  miles  to  gang 
To  my  ain  board-en'. 
And  in  troth  I  'm  thinkin'  lang 
For  my  ain  board-en' : 
And  nane  will  surely  blame. 
For  gin  bliss  be  worth  a  name. 
It  is  worth  the  carrying  hame 
To  oor  ain  board-en'. 


The  Harp  of  STiRiAxcsaiss. 


BlBl>  o'  Fairv  Lahii. 

Oh  I  fair  ia  Fairy  Land, 

And  the  fiolda  where  I  wna  TOitming, 
For  the  shien  of  Fairy  Land 

Are  days  without  a  glosming ! 


But  fairj  breath  ie  sweeter. 

His  warld  has  hillocks  green. 

And  no  ploughaharo  caa  u-rainr  them : 
And  he  loves  his  hillocks  green. 
For  there 's  no  ae  grave  amang  them. 

My  wing  is  weet  and  chill 
Beneath  yonr  cloudy  carey, 

And  1  've  come  gainst  my  will 
Froe  the  ijleaaont  land  of  Faery ; 

Ye  have  called  me  by  a  spell 
Into  jour  world  we  dreary, 

Pain,  heart-sick  youth,  to  tell 
The  tidings  o'  thy  deary. 

Youth — Then  tell  me,  bonnie  bird, 

Whaur  is  the  fause  heart  roaming! 
Bird — With  Errington's  young  lord 

She  spends  the  summer  gloaming. 

Totilh  —But  what  wiled  her  frne  me  ? 

What  tak's  she  a'  her  pride  tn  T 
Bird — The  hope  o'  high  degree, 

And  a  bonnie  oooch  U>  ride  in. 

Totith — And  is  her  e'e  aa  clear ! 

Her  cheek,  is't  aye  as  cmilingT 
Sin^Ah ,  no  ',  she  learns  to  fear. 

And  feel  her  lord's  beguiling. 
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Youth — But,  birdie,  when  the  neist 

Spring  flower  unfaulcU  its  blossom — 
Bird — There 's  a  baby  at  her  breast 

And  a  worm  within  her  bosom  ! 

Youth — And  will  the  fause  lord  grieve 

That  has  trained  her  hopes  to  wither? 
Bird — Ah,  no  !  he  '11  yet  deceive 
Another  and  another. 

Youth — And  what  shall  be  my  doom 
For  loving  her  so  dearly  ? 
Bird — The  heart-break  and  the  tomb, 

A  cauld,  cauld  grave  and  early. 


The  Harp  of  Stiruxgsuirh. 


ANDREW  ARCHIBALD. 


ANDREW  ARCHIBALD  was  born  at  Alva,  a  amaU 
weaving  town  under  the  shadow  of  the  Ochils,  which 
was  until  recently  a  part  of  StirlingBhire.  He  was  bom  in 
1819,  and  resided  atAJvafor  the  greater  part  of  hiB  life. 
Known  as  "Bauldy,"  he  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  as  a 
bard.  He  was  a  profuse  versifier,  and  hia  compositions 
were  read  with  much  interest  by  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved.  His  musings  are  marked  by  lucidity  and  decision ; 
and  the  Editor  of  a  work  on  the  Poets  of  Clackmannanshire 
tells  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  his  death,  his  memory  is  still  fresh  and  green  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  at  Alva  on  the  10th 
October,  1869. 

Time's  Fuqht  :  ob,  Oub  Fuout  Thkouou  Tihk. 

Time  fiiea  with  lightning  apeed,  or  wo 

Throaifh  time  with  lightning  npeed  are  flying ; 
And  thouBanda  daily  bid  adieu 

To  earth,  and  all  its  caree  and  sighing. 
Frotn  age  to  youth  is  but  a  glance — 

Back  even  to  llghlaome  days  of  cMldhood 
We  plni^  through  interrening  time, 

And  room  again  through  glen  and  wildwood. 


It  seema  as  if  bat  yeBterday 

In  childhood'a  garb  we  roamed  at  plea 
Among  the  scenee  of  other  years. 

To  memgry  dear — refleclion'a  treasure ; 
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And  yet,  how  oft  yon  summer  sun 

Has  beamed  in  glory  far  above  us, 
Inspiring  us  with  trust  in  Him 

Whose  very  nature  is  to  love  us. 

Our  flight  through  time,  or,  it  may  be, 

Time's  hastening  flight  when  rolling  by  us. 
Has  brought  us  all  in  contact  with 

Heart-rending  scenes  of  woe  to  try  us ; 
And  yet,  these  trying  scenes  of  woe — 

H  they  but  won  us  to  our  duty — 
A  few  short  days,  or  months,  or  years 

Dissolved  in  scenes  of  love  and  beauty. 

Why  should  we  mourn  life's  trials  brief? 

Kind  Providence  forgets  us  never. 
And  soon  will  raise  all  loving  souls 

Beyond  earth's  trying  cares  for  ever. 
Yon  glorious  sun,  by  heaven's  dear  law, 

May  gleam  on  high  ten  thousand  ages ; 
But  we,  through  time,  rush  fleetly  on, 

To  act  our  parts  on  other  stages. 

Life's  pilgrimage  is  short  and  fleet, 

And  every  hour  the  scenes  are  changing — 
No  institution  permanent, 

Always  requiring  rearranging. 
But  on  we  rush  through  weal  and  woe 

To  points  of  time — no  tie  can  bind  us ; 
Through  cherished  hours  of  love  and  joy 

We  fly,  and  leave  them  all  behind  us. 

When  marching  through  the  vale  of  time, 

O,  let  it  be  our  high  endeavour 
To  leave  impressions  as  we  go. 

And  benefit  mankind  for  ever. 
No  word  we  speak,  no  deed  we  do, 

No  smile  of  love,  or  marked  impatience. 
But  will  affect  for  weal  or  woe 

The  men  of  coming  generations. 
12 


The  Harp 

Se  carefal  then  of  idle  wordti. 

And  simple  deeds  of  thoiightlcHe  folly 
They  dwarf  our  oven  nspirinf;  souls, 

And  tinge  all  raond  with  thoughts  nn 
Come,  then,  while  through 

Let  high  aspiring  thoughts  engage  iis ; 
Their  very  nature  is  to  bless, 

And  nil]  delight  through  endle(«  age?. 
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ANDREW  TEMPLETON. 


IT  is  often  said  that  weavers  move  the  world ;  and  this 
statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  many  weavers  have 
risen  to  prominent  places  in  the  life — social,  religious,  and 
political — of  the  universe.  Paisley  is  known  as  the  town 
of  shawls  and  poetry ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  many 
of  the  Paisley  poets  were  making  shawls  with  their  fingers 
while  they  were  weaving  songs  with  their  brains. 

Andrew  Templeton  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  A  native  of  Ayrshire,  where  his  early  days 
were  spent,  he  was  long  resident  in  Bannockbum,  where 
he  was  known  as  *'  the  poet."  He  was  for  a  time  in  the 
employment  of  the  Messrs  Wilson,  manufacturers  in 
Bannockbum,  while  at  a  later  period  he  set  up  in 
business  as  a  general  merchant  in  the  village.  He  died  at 
Bannockbum  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime  published 
several  volumes  of  verse.  A  man  of  keen  sensibility, 
his  sympathy  seems  to  have  been  ever  with  his  afflicted 
brother ;  and  many  of  his  poems  were  written  on  occasions 
of  bereavement,  and  were  a  source  of  consolation  to 
sorrowing  friends.  This  readiness  to  console  a  suffering 
fellow-man  won  for  Templeton  greater  admiration  in 
Bannockbum  than  the  outer  world  would  have  bestowed 
on  his  verse.  He  very  rarely  harped  on  a  secular  string; 
but  when  he  did  so  his  efforts  were  more  successful  than 
when  he  wrote  in  a  religious  strain. 


Tbe  Harp  of  STmLisasniRE. 

Tub  Lass  o'  Bahnockbukn. 
My  dearoet  lasnie  blooms  sse  ai 

She  charmB  my  §oul  at  every  turn  j 
And  e.'  my  fond  ofioctioiu  beat 

Towards  the  loss  o'  Bnnnockbum, 
Her  locks  are  like  the  raven's  wioga. 

Her  air  is  like  the  epring's  return  ; 
Her  cheeks  bx^  like  the  rose  that  hiogt 

Upon  tlie  braes  of  Batmockbum. 

I  met  her  where  the  bawtboc 

Tbe  mavis  sung  his  gtoa 
The  Bcented  thorn  and  flowery  brooms 

Hung  o'er  the  olifb  where  echoes  rang. 
She  preased  my  hand  in  love,  and  sighed ; 

I  pieeaed  hen  gently  in  return : 
And  aye  her  loving  looks  replied — 

"There's  none  like  you  at  Bannockbnm." 

The  moon  shone  o'er  tbe  Oobil  bills, 

And  peaceful  was  the  stArry  night ; 
And  there  the  fftlli"g  dew  distils 

Her  pearl  drops  to  morning  light. 
And  there  X  vowed  I  would  be  true ; 

She  pledged  her  honour  in  return  ; 
And  still  our  love  the  stronger  grew 

Upon  the  bioea  of  Bonnockbum. 


The  Husband's  Boko. 

I  lova  her  we«l— have  loved  her  long- 
She 'e  oonetant,  kind,  and  cheerie,  O ; 

And  often  she  has  obeered  me  on. 
When  t!  was  dark  and  dreary,  O. 

She's  been  my  wife  for  twenty  years. 
Has  had  ten  baimies  bonnie,  O, 

And  atill  to  me  as  young  appears 
As  when  she  ne'ei  had  ony,  0. 
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Our  love  is  no  the  wild  romance 

That  youthfu'  dreamers  cherish,  O ; 
Nor  like  the  lightning's  hasty  glance. 

That  brightens  but  to  perish,  O. 
'Tis  like  the  fountain  rising  pure, 

Or  like  a  flowing  river,  O ; 
Our  mutual  love  shall  aye  endure. 

And  grow  and  bloom  for  ever,  O. 


The  Harp  of  SriRUnasaiBS. 


JOHN    BLAIR. 


JOHN  BLAIR  was  born  at  Stirling ;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  resided  in  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after 
lu8  birth  the  family  removed  to  the  Capitol,  and  there  he 
received  what  schooling  hie  father  could  afford  him.  The 
death  of  hie  paternal  relative  brought  his  educations]  course 
to  a  close  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old ;  as  at  that 
early  age  he  had  to  apply  himself  to  work.  He  was 
engaged  in  various  occupations  for  some  time,  hut  was 
permanently  settled  as  a  typefounder  with  the  Marr 
Foundry  Coy.  when  he  waa  sixteen.  After  serving  his 
apprenticeship  to  this  craft,  Blair  sought  his  fortune  in 
London,  where  he  worked  for  some  years.  Returning 
to  Edinburgh,  he  waa  re-employed  by  the  Marr  Foundry 
Coy.  During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  he  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  daily  news- 
papers, many  of  his  themes  being  found  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.  That  he  was  one  whose  aim  in 
life  was  the  bettering  of  his  fellow-men  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Chartist 
movement.  He  figured  for  some  time  in  prose,  he  being 
the  principal  leader-writer  on  the  staff  of  the  now  defunct 
North  British  Express. 

In  his  more  immediate  avocation,  that  of  typefounding, 
he  was  well  known  by  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  a  system  of  inter- 
changeable type  bodies.     Blair  ai^ed  strongly  against  the 
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change.  After  some  years'  service  he  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  manager,  and  latterly  became  part-proprietor  of  the 
Marr  Foundry  Coy. 

Blair  was  well  known  in  Friendly  Societies.  He  was  the 
Laureate  of  the  Order  of  Oddfellows,  and  was  also  a 
prominent  Freemason.  In  1888  he  collected  his  composi- 
tions and  published  them,  with  the  title,  "  Masonic  Songs, 
Oddfellows'  Songs,  and  Other  Rhymes."  The  publication 
of  his  volume  was  the  binding  of  the  sheaf.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  following  year.  His  poems  mirror  to 
some  extent  their  author :  they  are  marked  by  kindliness 
and  sympathy. 

The  Scotc;ii  Bawbee. 

While  **  money  makes  the  mare  to  go," 

And  tax  on  tax  is  piled, 
While  g^n  and  profit  only  show 

Extravagances  wild  ; 
While  credit  boldly  rides  the  wind 

And  men  say  trade  is  free, 
A  Scotchman  never  fails  to  mind 
The  i)ower  of  the  Bawbee. 

In  native  modesty 
The  power  of  the  Bawbee 
Is  known  by  land  and  sea, 
The  ever  true  Bawbee. 


The  Sovereign  in  its  golden  power 

Much  empty  pride  betrays. 
The  mighty  Dollar  of  the  hour 

Its  rounded  strength  displays  ; 
But  both  depend  for  strength  and  weight, 

Whate'er  their  pomp  may  be. 
On  items  anything  but  great, 

Such  as  the  wee  Bawbee. 


Tub  Hakp  of  SriRLisosniRE. 

It  lays  the  found,  it  bailds  the  walU 

Ot  Fortane'e  wondrous  pile ; 
The  Dest-egg  of  those  stately  liolls 

Where  opulence  doth  ami  1b. 
When  waste  hsth  neither  nibbed  nor  ruled, 

Bub  thrift  ii  lesson  lenrned. 
The  wee  Bawbee  thus  all  hath  sohooled— 

"  Live  on  the  means  you've  earned." 

Ko  miser  spirit  prompts  the  soni; ; 

It  give«  but  honeet  praise 
To  ^om  of  right  it  doth  belong. 

True  sterling  worth  to  raise. 
Though  upper  structures  grace  the  land. 

They  may  take  wings  and  flee, 
If  their  foundatioos  do  not  stand 

Tnie  OiS  the  wee  Bawhee. 


Qiarity  in  goodness  lies — 
StroDK  in  ptirpose,  ever  wise ; 
Brother  thus  to  brother  cries, 

Htul  toehority  I 
Charity  is  great  of  heart, 
Cliarity  *s  a  noble  port, 
duuity  can  ayo  impart 

Love  and  purity. 


And  to  give,  without  a  blow, 
Truth  and  victory. 

Charity — in  fullest  sense — 

Charity  'e  a  power  immense ; 

Charity  shall  vanish  henoe 

Pride  and  jealousy. 
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Mark  its  power  on  men  and  things, 
Bondmen  up  to  mighty  kings  ! 
Mark  the  blessing  that  it  brings 

In  adversity. 
Charity  shall  aye  endure, 
Charity  is  sweet  and  pure, 
Charity  is  ever  sure — 

Kind  'twill  ever  be. 

Purifying,  raising  all ; 
Never  deaf  to  mercy's  call, 
Justice  metes  to  great  and  small — 

All  to  this  agree. 
Charity  fair  play  demands, 
Charity,  the  first  of  grands  ! 
Charity  hath  open  hands : 

Hail  to  charity  ! 


A  Masonic  Toast. 

Here 's  a  health  to  the  Craft,  whose  friendship  we  Ve  quaffed. 

May  it  ever  be  found  in  good  fettle ; 
Success  hath  well  crowned  its  efforts  all  round, 

And  its  ring  is  the  ring  of  true  metaL 

As  can  easily  be  traced,  its  heart  is  right  placed. 
Though  controlled  by  clear-headed  decision ; 

Yet  it  never  was  known  a  mean  thought  to  own. 
Nor  to  put  a  good  cause  to  derision. 

Success  often  brings  the  spirit  that  clings 

To  meanness  and  notions  close-fisted ; 
But  the  Craft  knows  no  case,  for  'twould  be  a  disgrace, 

Where  its  open  hand  hath  not  assisted. 

Through  a  much-chequered  life,  'mid  business  and  strife. 
It  hath  held  its  **  put"  good  'gainst  all  comers ; 

And  though  we  are  told  its  records  are  old, 
'Twill  live  crowds  of  winters  and  summers. 


STIItLiyaSBIRE.  ^^^H 

EIKOUSSON.  ^^M 

■1895.  ^^^ 


ROBERT  FEKGUSSON, 
1S19-1B95. 

ROBERT  FEKGUSSON,  &  most  enthusiastic  descendant 
of  hia  clan,  was  bom  at  East  Stronvor,  in  the  Pariah 
of  Balquhidder,  in  1S19.  Here,  amid  the  ecenee  of  the  < 
exploits  of  the  immortal  Rob  Roy,  his  early  years  were  'f 
spent.  His  education  was  begun  in  the  parish  school, 
which  at  that  time  was  situated  close  to  the  churchyard 
in  which  is  interred  the  dust  of  Bob  Roy  and  Helen 
MacGregor.  At  this  school  Fergusson  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  tasks,  especially  in  the  study  of  Gaelic;  and 
when,  in  1834,  a  competition  in  this  subject  was  held,  open 
to  the  pupils  of  the  three  schools  of  the  parish,  he  carried 
off  the  first  prize.  On  his  removal  from  Balquhidder  he 
came  to  Stirling,  where  he  continued  his  education. 
Resolved  on  becoming  a  teacher,  he  took  up  the  work  at 
Dalveich,  Locheamside,  then  removed  to  Strathyre,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Stirling  to  fill  an  appointment  under 
the  now  defunct  "Stirling  and  Bannockburn  Caledonian 
Society."  Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  a  class  of 
boys,  numbering  thirty,  was  instructed  in  the  Trades'  Hall, 
Stirling,  in  various  branches  of  education.  As  tutor  to 
these  lads  Mr  Fergusson  remained  in  Stirling  for  four 
years.  Leaving  here  he  proceeded  to  Dunfermline,  where 
he  was  engaged  for  ten  years.  From  Dunfermline  be  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  after  passing  through  the  Free  Church 
Training  College,  was  appointed  teacher  in  a  mission  school 
in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  near  Fordoun.     While 
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acting  at  this  place,  in  the  capacity  of  schoolmaster,  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  undertake  pulpit  service.  In  his 
pulpit  ministrations  he  preached  with  much  acceptance ;  and 
on  one  occasion  a  congregation  had  resolved  on  giving  him 
a  call  ere  it  learned  that  he  was  not  a  licensed  preacher. 
In  1868  he  left  Fordoun  and  came  once  more  to  Stirling, 
this  time  as  schoolmaster  of  the  little  village  of  Baploch, 
which  nestles  beneath  the  gray  towers  of  Stirling  town. 
Here  he  continued  the  "  delightful  task "  until  the  end  of 
June,  1886,  when,  having  completed  his  jubilee,  he  retired 
from  office.  His  love  for  all  things  Highland  was  intense. 
He  was  instrumental  in  raising  a  monument  to  Dugald 
Buchanan,  whose  spiritual  songs  are  well  known  to  all 
lovers  of  Gkielic  poetry.  His  poems  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  columns  of  the  Stirling  newspapers ;  and  several 
of  his  songs,  wedded  to  music,  have  been  published  in  the 
Nalional  Choir,  He  translated  with  much  success  some  of 
the  poems  of  Dugald  Buchanan  and  Mary  MacPherson — 
two  of  the  bards  who  help  to  keep  aglow  the  flame  of 
Celtic  song.  A  notice  of  him  is  given  in  Edwards's 
"  Modem  Scottish  Poets."  After  his  retiral  from  teaching 
he  was  resident  in  Stirling ;  and  there,  after  a  short  illness, 
he  died  in  1895.     He  lies  in  Balquhidder  Churchyard. 


My  Marianne. 

My  Marianne  is  sprightly, 

She 's  young  and  fu*  o'  glee ; 
Her  heart  is  light  and  joyful, 

Her  mind  is  gay  and  free. 
The  bee  upon  the  blossom, 

The  lambkin  on  the  lea, 
The  morning  lark  upspringing, 

Nae  blither  is  than  she. 


Tbs  Harp  op  STitii,TXOsniRB. 

tij  Mariiuine  is  lorelyF 

Lave  Kparkles  in  her  smile ; 
She  looks  aaa  kind  and  winning. 

She 's  frank  tLnd  free  o'  guile. 
I  love  the  blaehing  roses, 

1  love  the  badding  tree : 
They  mind  me  o'  my  htsEio, 

Sse  SH-eet  and  dear  to  me. 

Lang,  lang  may  she  bo  happy, 

Nae  cares  her  heart  to  sear : 
Noe  griefs  her  brow  beolouding, 

Bat  ilka  bliee  to  cheer. 
O  may  her  bark  glide  gently 

O'er  life's  oft  troubled  sea, 
And  land  'midst  lasting  pleasures 

Which  time  can  never  gle. 


Thk  Islk  or  TBI  Mist. 
{From  ths  G««Uc  ol  Uuj  MuPhenoo.) 
Though  trials  great,  and  sorrow, 

M5  gray  head  now  enshroud. 
And  my  life's  aim  is  setting 

Bdiind  s  darksome  oloud, 
Yeb  still  I  'm  fondly  longing — 

0,  would  the  day  were  come  i— 
To  see  my  winged  Island, 

Uy  native  Highland  home. 


And  in  the  city's  waten 
Cast  forth  my  fishing  net ; 

And  though  I  got  a  fisher 
To  fill  my  boose  with  store, 

Yet  still  I  ne'er  forgot  thee, 
My  native  home  of  yore. 
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All  who  have  ears  to  hear  it. 

Or  tongues  the  tale  to  tell, 
Come  join  with  me  in  singing 

The  woes  that  us  befell : 
How  thousands  of  our  people, 

From  hill  and  glen  were  torn. 
And  far  across  the  ocean 

From  their  loved  isle  were  bome. 

Farewell,  dear  friends  and  kinsfolk, 

Wherever  you  may  roam. 
Both  young  and  old  in  exile. 

Far  from  our  island  home. 
And  oh  !  remember  Mary, 

When  laid  her  sires  among ; 
'Twas  cruel  wrong  and  sorrow 

First  woke  her  soul  to  song. 


The  Dream. 
(From  the  Oaelic  of  Dugald  Bachanaii.) 

As  I  reclined  in  sleep's  embrace, 

And  idly  dreamed  as  others  do, 
I  seemed  to  grasp  sweet  pleasure's  cup, 

But  ah  !  it  vanished  from  my  view  I 
Methinks  that  one  beside  me  stood, 

Who  to  me  said,  "  O  fool  thou  art 
To  think  that  thou  canst  hold  the  wind, 

Or  that  the  world  can  fill  thy  heart. 
'Tis  vain  for  thee  to  look  for  rest 

In  anything  or  place  here  given ; 
No  peace  for  thee  this  side  the  grave, 

Nor  for  thy  soul  this  side  of  heaven. 
Some  crook  is  in  thy  every  lot. 

But  hope  bespeaks  relief  for  thee ; 
'Tis  just  at  hand,  'tis  almost  thine, 

Yet  'tis  not  thine,  and  ne'er  will  be. 


Tmk  Harp  of  Sr/KtrflPsa/n*. 

No  tient  nor  trial  will  thee  want 

Prom  trustinK  in  the  fals*  and  vain ; 
A  IhouBund  times  it  hug  Lbee  mocked, 

Still  thou  wilt  traet  it  onco  again. 
Bach  peat  has  ite  own  little  «moke. 

And  pain  will  aye  to  pleasure  cling ; 
The  roses  grow  on  prickly  (4«ms, 

Close  to  the  honey  lies  the  sting. 
Think  not  the  £olk  who  roll  in  weuUh 

Are  happier  than  their  brother  man ; 
Some  dregs  are  seen  to  rest  beneath 

The  clourest  spring  thut  ever  run. 
When  Qod  eent  manna  from  above, 

Hia  people  gathered  leu  or  more ; 
Who  gathered  little  had  no  lock, 

Who  gathered  mnch  had  nothing  o'er. 
Tin  thus  with  every  worldly  bliei 

That  mortal  man  on  earth  can  share ; 
Set  o'er  'gainst  wealth  and  courtly  rank 

Stands  cankering  and  corroding  care. 
Though  gold  thou  in  thy  scale  shouldst,  pi 

The  opposing  lead  will  grow  as  faat ; 
Nor  will  the  scale  e'er  lowered  be 

Though  kingdoms  should  in  it  be  cast. 
Each  one  his  proper  portion  has ; 

And  though  be  seek  a  larger  share. 
Yet  will  the  greater  never  help 

To  free  him  from  his  load  of  care. 


William  Brucb  Robertson^  D.D. 
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WILLIAM  BRUCE  ROBERTSON,  D.D. 

1820-1886. 

WILLIAM  B.  ROBERTSON  of  Irvine,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  bom  at  Greenhill,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ninians,  on  the 
24th  May,  1820.  His  boyhood  was  spent  there,  and  his 
early  education  received  at  a  school  at  "  The  Camp,"  which 
is  a  row  of  colliers'  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenhill.  In 
his  eighth  year  he  left  school  at  '*  The  Camp,"  continuing 
his  studies  under  his  brother ;  and  such  progress  was  made, 
that  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  enrolled  a 
student  of  Glasgow  University.  In  the  various  studies  he 
acquitted  himself  with  credit,  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
Greek  class  for  metrical  translation.  After  some  sessions 
at  Glasgow  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  while  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  and  Dr  John 
Brown.  After  taking  the  prescribed  curriculum,  he 
resolved,  on  the  advice  of  De  Quincey,  to  study  for  a  year 
at  one  of  the  universities  of  Germany,  and  was  thus  the 
means  of  reviving  a  custom  which,  among  Scottish  students, 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  Proceeding  to  Halle,  he  was  there 
for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  determined  on  a 
journey  up  the  Rhine,  through  Switzerland,  and  thence 
over  the  Alps  into  North  Italy.  He  kept  a  journal  of  this 
travel,  which  conveys  his  impressions  of  the  men  and 
manners  he  met  and  saw. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  a  few  months  after  his  return  to 
Scotland,  he  received  license  at  the  hands  of  the  Secession 
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Presbytery  of  Stirling  und  Falkirk.  It  was  at  this  t 
that  he  adopted  the  sumamo  "Bruce,"  aa  a  means  of 
distinction  from  another  William  Robertson,  then  also  a 
probationer  of  the  Secession  Church.  Immediately  he 
\ras  liceneed  he  received  a  call  to  In'ine,  and,  after  due 
consideration,  accepted  it.  He  was  ordained  to  the  charge 
on  the  26th  December,  1843.  He  laboured  faithfully  in 
his  work,  taking  a  special  interest  both  in  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  He  waa  beloved  by  his  people,  and 
requited  it  in  such  measure,  that  when,  twelve  years  later, 
lie  received  a  call  to  a  Glasgow  church,  he  refused  it.  In 
1854  he  pubiished  a  collection  of  hymns  under  the  title  of 
"Hoeanna."  It  is  manifest^  aaya  hia  biographer,  that 
the  compiler  had  a  high  ideal,  and  that  he  was  seeking 
gradually  to  educate  the  Church  in  Scotland  to  a  worthier 
service  of  praise.  In  that  revival  in  church  life  whidt 
made  its  influence  felt  in  Scotland  in  1859,  Robertson  took 
a  prominent  part,  and  engt^^ed  in  aggressive  evangelical 
work.  In  1861  two  calls  came  from  Glasgow,  but  both 
were  refused.  In  the  spring  of  1869  the  University  of 
Qkagow  conierred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  1871  Dr  Bohertaon  was  laid  aside  by  serious  illness,  and 
this  80  far  interfered  with  his  labours,  that  it  was  found 
necessarr,  after  some  years,  to  appoint  a  colleague  to  share 
his  work.  During  hi*  illness,  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  church  at  large  took  tangible  form,  and  he  was 
the  reciiMent  of  a  gift  of  five  thousand  guineas.  From  this 
illnees  Dr  Robertson  never  recovered  sufficiently  to  again 
enter  on  bis  work.  For  some  yearv  he  travelled  in  search 
of  health;  bat  the  reinvigorating  influences  of  scenery  and 
climate  were  counteracted  by  successive  bereavements.  In 
1878  he  formally  retired  from  the  work  of  his  charge, 
vaorting  hie  "manae,"  but  still  retaining  the  position  of 
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senior  minister.  He  then  removed  to  Bridge  of  Allan, 
where  his  closing  years  were  spent,  and  where  he  died  on 
27th  June,  1886.  He  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Ninians.  His  poems  are  usually  of  a  religious  character, 
and  bear  the  impress  of  the  high  worth  of  the  man. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  strings  his  lyre  in  a  different  key, 
when  his  verses  are  characterised  by  a  pleasing  humour. 


"Tall  and  Alone. 


»> 


Tall  and  alone,  on  the  flat  headstone, 

Where  her  sailor  husband  lay, 
She  stood  looking  down  o'er  the  sloping  town, 

To  the  harbour  and  the  bay. 
With  face  set  fast  'gainst  the  biting  blast, 

And  the  freezing  sleet  and  spray. 

The  only  son  of  this  widowed  one 

Was  toiling  to  cross  the  bar. 
And  she  saw  his  boat  to  the  leeward  float, 

With  the  breakers  stretching  far ; 
And  she  held  her  breath,  for  she  knew  that  death 

Must  be  where  the  breakers  are. 

Still'  slowly  he  rowed ;  oh  !  pitiful  God  ! 

The  widow  and  orphan's  stay  I 
A  strange  hour  passed,  and  the  bitter  blast 

Still  drove  the  boat  away 
To  the  leeward  far  of  the  harbour  bar. 

And  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

And  there  she  stands  with  her  praying  hands. 

Like  sculptured  marble  form. 
Statuesque  on  the  tomb  of  the  husband,  whom 

They  had  laid  in  the  earth  one  mom ; 
While  her  boy  to  save,  from  a  watery  grave, 

She  prays,  and  he  fights  the  storm. 


TuR  Harp  of  Stiruhqbbirs. 

Darbnoea  came  down  over  bay  and  town 
Ah  the  steeple  clock  etmck  three, 

A  heavy  rainaijuall  so  bWkcnod  all 
that  nothing  could  ehc  see, 

And  a.  hallow  Tom  went  down  the  ehora 
Where  the  hollow  breakere  be. 

But  still  she  etuids,  with  her  pmying  bands. 
That  succour  from  Heaven  sought, 

■fill  after  the  rmn,  when  it  cleared  again, 
Oh  Ood  t  where  is  the  boat  ! 

Qone  down  a  wreck— and  only  a  fipeck 
Ib  seen  on  the  waters  afloat ! 

She  did  not  shrink,  she  could  not  think, 

She  stood,  like  marble,  dumb  ; 
Only  t«ara  to  her  ejes  in  silence  rise , 

Not  floods  of  tears — but  some, 
While  the  spirit  moans  with  the  speechleaa  gro 

That  with  deepest  ai^uish  come. 

They  brought  her  down  to  her  honee  in  town, 

And  laid  her  on  a  bed ; 
She  never  spoke,  foe  her  heart  it  broke. 

And  no  more  tears  were  ^ked ; 
Bat,  like  marble  still,  as  pale  and  chill. 

Next  morning  she  lay  dead. 

On  the  brown  seaside,  at  the  ebb  of  tide, 

A  breathless  form  was  found 
When  the  hollow  roar  went  down  the  shore ; 

Had  the  noble  boy  been  drowned  I 
So  not  alone,  by  the  flat  headstone, 

They  rest  in  holy  ground. 

I  hope  all  three,  where  there 's  no  more  sea, 

Have  met  before  the  throne. 
And  that  the  twain,  now  living  again. 

Shall  hear  Christ  say  to  the  one. 
Behold  thy  mother  I  and  to  the  other, 

Woman,  behold  thy  son  I 
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Stage  Sceneky. 

Scenery,  nothing  more  I  ween, 
Painted  on  a  shifting  screen, 
Painted  river,  wood  and  hill, 
Painted  city,  sun  and  star. 
Things  that  rather  seem  than  are — 
Nothing  real — hearts  to  fill, 
Mere  illusion  for  the  eye, 
Stage  play  and  stage  scenery  ! 

Stage  griefs  are  not  really  sad, 
Stage  joys  are  not  really  glad. 
Real  bargains  are  not  made 
On  the  streets  of  masquerade. 
Crowned  kings,  when  the  play  is  ended, 
Lay  aside  their  robes  of  pride. 
Sceptred,  throned,  and  slave-attended, 
Yet  poor  men  enough  outside. 

Weddings  on  the  stage  !  No  !  Both 
Bride  and  bridegroom  plight  their  troth, 
Endless  as  the  ring  between  : 
Yet  full  soon  the  marriage  oath 
Comes  dissolved  behind  the  screen  ; 
For  these  stage  brides  are  not  wed. 
And  their  dead,  too,  are  not  dead, 
Though  across  the  stage  with  pall 
Sadly  borne  by  mourners  all 
In  a  doleful  funeral. 

Then — "  the  time  is  short " — the  time 
Shut  in  by  a  second  coming. 
Deeds  of  long  years,  deeds  sublime 
In  a  little  night  play  summing ; 
And  droll  little  Pantomime 
Playful  plucks,  in  passing  by. 
Thy  black  robe  I  grim  Tragedy ! 
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On— the  myetio  drama  moving- 
Hoping,  fearing,  hnting,  laving, 
And  the  angol  o 

With  tha  tmnip  of  God  down- bending. 
At  whose  blaat  tha  screen  shnll  full, 
And  another  curtoin  rending, 
'Twiit  the  seeming  and  the  true. 
Brings  the  Eternal  Real  to  view. 

How  then  doe«  the  leaaon  run  T 

"  Having  wives  as  haiing  none. 

Weeping  as  not  weeping  be. 

And  rejoice  not  merrily. 

"  Buy — thy  grasp  on  bought  things  loosing. 

Use  this  world  as  not  abusing  "  ; 

For,  as  actors  weU  shoald  know, 

It  is  all  mere  passing  show — 

Passing  show,  and  seeming  all, 

And  the  curtain  soon  to  fall 

On  things  seen  and  t«iQporBl  I 

Weep  1  weep  truly,  tor  dead  souls. 
Lest  when  bell  of  judgment  tolls, 
Darkness,  with  her  hearse  and  pall, 
Gives  them  dismal  funeral ; 
For  the  rest  refrain  from  weeping, 
For  they  are  not  dead  bat  sleeping, 

Rachael  weeps  no  more  at  Bama, 
In  the  last  act  of  the  drama ; 
For  her  children's  shroud  and  clay 
Are  the  things  that  pass  away. 


Minstrel  monks  in  days  of  old 

Sang  some  quaint  conceits  and  pretty. 
Of  those  twelve  pearls  set  in  gold. 

That  make  gates  into  the  city. 


William  Srucb  Bobsrtsox,  D.D. 

Such  a  ^te  among  lu  Mti 
Snch  a  pearl  and  fairer  y«t, 
Majst  thou  be  pearl  Marg>rot ! 

Jasper,!  like  the  earth,  is  green, 

Sapphii«,'  lumre  like  the  skjr ; 

And  like  fireii  that  glance  betveen. 

The  pale-flamed  chalcedony.) 

Such  like  pearl,  or  fairer  jet. 
All  pearl  beAuties  in  thee  met, 
Mayst  thou  be  pearl  Margaret  t 

Emerald,*  greener  than  the  spring. 
Black  eardoDyx,"  red  and  white ; 
SardiuB,'  with  its  crimson  ring. 
And  the  (p)ld-flamed  cryeolite.' 

Such  like  pearl,  or  fairer  yet. 
All  pearl  beautiea  in  thee  met, 
Mayst  thou  bo  pearl  Margaret ! 

Beryl*  bath  tears  that  annlight  hold, 

Topaz*  flaahes  dazzling  blaio. 

And  with  sprinkled  drope  of  gold 

Shines  the  purple  chrysoprase.!' 

Such  like  pearl,  or  fairer  yet. 
All  fair  beauties  in  thee  met, 
Mayst  thou  be  pearl  Margaret  I 

Jacinth,"  changing  with  the  sky, 
Vies  with  rose-flamed  amathyat ; " 
But  what  pearl  can  ever  vie 
With  young  lipa  no  guile  has  kteaed ! 
And  all  Btars  must  wane  and  set 
Where  pure  eyes  dawn,  Margaret ! 


'  Bstokeni,  they  wy,  evergreen  faith.        >  Heavenlj- 
'  Humbla  and  eameat  prayer.        *  Great 
'Grief  for  lin,  and  purity.        ' Crou-bearing.       'Charity. 
"  Hope  in  lorrow.        'HolinMS.        '"  Love  or  ohailty  amid 

"  Adaptation  to  drcumrtances.        ^  Sfdiitnal  beaotj. 


Tbb  Harp  of  Stirlisosuire. 

Good,  he  Uiou  then — more  than  fair, 
For  mere  beauty  may  befool, 

Though  our  hearts  to  temple  pmyer 
Qo  beet  through  "Gate  Beautiful." 

So  to  the  holy,  noarer  yet, 

Through  thee,  pearl  gnte  'moDf^Bt  us  se 
Hay  we  come  pearl  MnrgiKret, 
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Thb  Goii  AiTLD  Kino. 

The  guid  auld  king  went  a  May  wooing, 
And  oh  I  bub  the  beggar  lasa  was  bonnie ; 

The  auld  king  said,  My  very  pretty  maid, 
111  marry  you  rather  than  ony  ; 

Mairy  you,  marry  yon,  marry  you,  marry  you, 
1 11  nuury  you  rather  than  ony. 

The  bells  did  ring,  and  the  choirs  did  sing, 
And  they  rade  to  the  kirk  on  the  causeway, 

And  the  guid  auld  king  had  a  merry  wedding. 
When  he  married  the  bonnie  beggar  laasie  ; 

Married,  married,  married,  married. 
When  he  married  the  bonnie  b^gar  laasie. 

The  guid  auld  king  was  a  waefu'  man^ 

And  oh  1  bot  he  lo'ed  her  rarely  1 — 
When  aff  she  ran  wi'  a  gaberlunzie  man. 

And  the  anid  king  grat  fa'  sairly ; 
Grat,  grat,  grat,  grat, 

And  the  auld  king  grat  f  u'  sairly. 

She  hadna  been  but  a  fort^nicht  a  queen. 
When  the  bonnie  beggar  lassie  grew  weary ; 

She  took  a£F  her  croon,  and  she  laid  it  doon. 
And  she  said,  "  Whaur's  Jock,  my  dearie!" 

Jock,  Jock,  Jock,  Jock, 
And  she  said,  "  Whanr's  Jock,  my  dearie ! " 
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Oh !  there  comee  Jock,  wi'  his  auld  meal-pock, 

It  was  in  the  momin'  early ; 
And  afore  the  king  rase  and  had  gotten  on  his  claes, 

She's  up  and  she's  aff  wi'  him  fairly  ; 
Aff,  aff,  aff,  aff. 

She's  up  and  she's  aff  wi'  him  fairly. 

Oh  !  whaur  are  ye  gaen,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  wean, 
But  Jock  said,  "  Never  to  mind  him  "  ; 

So  aff  they  ran,  the  gaberlunzie  man, 
And  his  ain  true  luve  behind  him  ; 

LuTO,  luve,  luve,  luve, 
And  his  ain  true  luve  behind  him. 


The  Earp  of  Stirlisosbirk. 


JAMES  HENDEH80N. 
Bom  1624. 

AXATTVE  of  Denny,  James  Henderson  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  tho  historic  Carron,  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1824.  Hia  childhood  days  over,  he  removed  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Strongly 
influenced  by  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  life  and  nature  in  its  ever-varying  shapoa,  says 
Sogers,  he  found  relaxation  from  business  in  the  composi- 
tion of  verses.  In  1S48  he  collected  hia  effusions,  and 
published  them  under  title,  "Glimpses  of  the  Beautiful, 
and  Other  Poems."  This  volume  was  favourably  received 
by  tJie  press.  In  1849,  having  proceeded  to  India,  he 
became  engaged  as  a  commission  merchant,  and  after  a  few 
years  abroad  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  he  settled  as  an 
East  India  merchant. 


Thb  Sono  of  Timb. 
I  fleet  along  and  the  empires  fall, 

And  the  nationB  pcwB  away 
Like  vieioos  bright  of  the  dreamy  night 

That  die  with  the  dawning  day. 
The  loTdly  tower  and  the  battled  wall. 

The  hall  and  tho  holy  fane, 
In  ruin  lie,  while  I  wander  by. 

Nor  riee  from  their  wreck  again. 

I  light  the  rays  of  the  Orient  blaze, 
The  glow  of  tho  radiant  noon  ; 

I  wing  my  flight  with  the  sapphire  night. 
And  glide  with  the  gentle  moon. 
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O'er  earth  I  roam,  and  the  bright  expanse 
VHiere  the  proud  bark  bounds  away, 

And  I  join  the  stars  in  their  choral  dance 
Round  the  golden  orb  of  day. 

I  fleet  along  and  the  empires  fall. 

And  the  nations  pass  away 
Like  visions  bright  of  the  dreamy  night 

That  die  with  the  dawning  day. 
The  sceptre  sinks  in  the  royal  hall, 

And  stilled  is  the  monarch's  tread ; 
The  mighty  stoop  as  the  meanest  droop. 

And  sleep  with  the  nameless  dead. 
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ANDKEW  MARSHALL.  ^^V 


TUERK  have  been  few  sadder  lives  than  that  which  in  this 
sketch  we  have  to  record.  Andrew  Marahall  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Walkertown,  near  Leslie,  in  Fifeahiro, 
in  1824,  At  the  time  of  his  birth  hia  father  was  employed 
in  a  woollen  mill  in  Walkertown,  but  removed  to  Alva  in 
Stirlingshire,  where  be  was  long  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  shawls.  Marahall  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Tillage  school,  and  the  aptness  for  his  studies  which  he 
displayed  gave  much  promise  for  the  future.  When  the 
time  came  that  he  should  leave  this  parochial  seminary,  his 
parents  determined  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
developing  his  talents,  and  he  accordingly  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  University.  He  at  once  proved  himself  an  apt 
student,  and  frequently  appeared  in  the  honours'  lists 
of  different  examinations.  In  his  third  year  he  was 
Bucceasful  in  winning  the  gold  medal  for  Logic — the  subject 
Bet  being  "The  Kingship  of  Christ."  His  liking  for  this 
study,  coupled  with  his  achievements,  induced  him  to  still 
further  prosecute  it,  and  he  accordingly  passed  two  sessions 
at  Edinburgh.  After  the  two  sessions  at  Edinburgh  he 
resolved  on  taking  holy  orders,  and  returned  to  Glasgow. 
In  due  time  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  where  he 
tnaintained  tbe  brilliancy  of  his  earlier  career.  Oppor- 
tunities occasionally  presented  themselves  for  preaching, 
and,  in  anticipation  of  bis  being  called  to  the  ministry, 
he  availed   himself    of   these.      He  lectured    on  several 
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occasions  at  towns  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and,  once 
at  least,  performed  pulpit  duty  as  a  preacher.  It  was 
in  the  Parish  Church  at  Rothesay,  when  he  delivered  a 
powerful  sermon,  thereby  evidencing  that  that  ability 
apparent  in  his  college  career  was  likely  to  accompany  him 
into  ministerial  life.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  sad  side 
of  his  career  comes  into  view.  Beyond  the  restraining 
powers  of  the  paternal  roof  for  the  greater  part  of  each 
year,  as  one  has  sympathetically  said,  he  had  abundant 
opportunities  for  gratifying  the  cravings  of  an  unnatural 
appetite.  He  gave  way  to  drink.  With  time  his  fondness 
for  it  increased,  till  at  length  it  interfered  with  his  progress 
as  a  theological  student.  This  made  itself  so  felt  that, 
when  within  a  few  months  of  the  completion  of  his  divinity 
course,  he  was  compelled  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
University. 

At  this  turn  of  affairs  he  proceeded  to  Alva,  where  he 
entered  the  business  of  shawl  manufacturing,  which  was  then 
being  extensively  promoted  by  his  father.  Here  he  continued 
for  some  time  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  affairs.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  deprived 
of  an  influence  which  had  helped  to  stem  the  tide  of 
misfortune,  and  from  this  time  may  be  said  to  date  the 
hopelessness  of  his  life.  The  business  which  had  flourished 
under  his  father's  supervision  was  sold,  the  money  realised 
from  it  supplying  him  with  the  means  to  indulge  in  his 
besetting  sin.  A  few  years  sufficed  to  squander  what  he 
possessed;  but^  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  his  purse  was 
re-filled.  Under  this  relative's  settlement  he  received  a 
large  sum  of  money.  It  too,  however,  was  spent,  and 
Marshall  stood  penniless.  Finding  that  he  must  live,  he 
turned  to  weaving.  Sinking  from  bad  to  worse,  he  at 
length  discarded  the  loom,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years 
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of  his  life  was  indebted  for  his  existence  to  the  charity  of 
friends.  As  old  age  crept  on  and  be  found  himself  less 
able  to  brave  the  storms  of  Life,  he  seems  to  have  become 
resigned  to  his  fate,  and  lost  all  self-respect,  as  he  spent 
his  closing  years  in  the  lowest  of  common  lodging- 
houses. 

A  few  months  previous  to  his  death  he  was  so  far 
reduced  in  bodily  health  that  he  could  not  go  out  of  doors 
on  his  miasion  of  soliciting  charity,  and  when  he  applied 
to  the  Parochial  Board  of  his  parish  for  assistance  he 
was  oSercd  the  poorhouse.  Ha  had  no  alternative,  and 
accordingly  entered  that  institution  in  Stirling.  Hero  he 
spent  some  months  in  suffering,  and  here,  in  the  summer 
of  1893,  he  laid  down  the  burden  of  his  life.  It  is  a  sad 
story — from  the  pulpit  to  the  poorhouse. 

Sunk  as  he  was,  he  still  maintained  his  intellectual 
ability.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  local  newspapers, 
his  writjngs  exhibiting  freshness  and  originality.  His 
most  extensive  work  was  a  series  of  sketches  of  poets  of 
the  district  around  him,  which  appeared  in  a  local  journal. 
He,  himself,  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  appears 
in  "The  Poets  of  Clackmannanshire,"  and  Edwards's 
"Modem  Scottish  Poets." 

Thb  Sdbuue. 

Not  always  in  the  brighteet  hour 
The  plant  eipcuidB  its  bloom. 

Not  always  in  the  fairest  bower 

Distils  its  sweet  perfume  ; 
Not  always  in  the  f^yeat  scene, 

Where  youth  and  mirth  abound, 
Not  always  in  the  proudest  halls 

Can  perfect  bliae  be  found. 
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The  flower  will  shed  its  richest  sweets 

Within  the  lowly  vale, 
And  in  the  woodland's  calm  retreats 

The  sweetest  songs  prevail ; 
So  shall  the  pure  and  humble  soul. 

Upheld  by  saving  grace, 
Bloom  brightest  in  the  heavenly  field, 

Where  shines  the  Saviour's  face. 


The  Ridiculous. 

The  maiden's  eye  was  wet  with  tears. 

The  crystal  drops  coursed  down  her  cheek  ; 
Her  bosom  heaved  with  many  a  sigh. 

And  told  a  grief  she  could  not  speak. 
Her  slender  fingers  pressed  her  head. 

With  frantic  steps  she  paced  the  floor, 
And  in  the  transports  of  her  grief 

Her  bosom  smote,  and  hair  she  tore. 

Young  Corydon  beheld  her  plight, 

And  melting  pity  thrilled  his  breast ; 
And  tenderly  his  art  he  tried 

To  soothe  her  troubled  mind  to  rest. 
The  maiden  heard  his  gentle  words. 

And  said,  with  peevish  voice  and  shrill, 
**  Sir,  if  you  'd  dae  me  ony  guid, 

Be  quick  and  bring  me  in  a  giU." 


Loving  Woeds. 

Loving  words,  like  sunlight  shining 

On  some  drear  and  lonely  spot. 
Cheer  the  heart  when  sad,  repining 

O'er  life's  dull  and  cheerless  lot ; 
Dispel  the  dismal  clouds  of  care, 

Wake  the  soul  to  bursts  of  song, 
Make  the  earth  all  bright  and  fair — 

**  Happy  as  the  day  is  long." 


Tbk  Harp  of  SriRLitiaSHiRE. 

Loving  words  are  ever  fruitfal, 

Doing  good  while  dwellers  hero  ; 
Let  them  be  but  pure  and  tmtliful, 

Springing  from  a  heart  ainoere. 
By  their  power  the  weak  grow  stronger, 

Bmver  (ace  the  trials  of  Iife> 
The  hoary  head  of  age  makes  younger. 

Firmer  bucklered  for  the  etrife. 

Loving  words — they  cost  but  little. 

Yet  their  power  for  good  ia  great ; 
Brace  the  heart  for  life's  hard  journey, 

Stoel  the  nerves  fur  any  fate. 
Grudge  not  loving  words,  then,  brother. 

As  along  life's  path  you  tread  ; 
They  will  bloom  and  live  for  ever. 

Shedding  incense  when  you  're  dead. 


A  DoMBsno  Lobs. 

I've  lost  my  little  May  at  last, 

8he  perished  in  the  spring. 
When  earliest  flowers  begin  to  bud. 

And  earliest  birds  to  sing : 
I  laid  her  in  a  rural  grave — 

A  green  and  still  retreat— 
A  marble  tablet  at  her  head 

And  violets  at  her  feet. 


I  would  that  she  were  back  a^aitt 

In  aU  her  childish  bloom ; 
My  joy  and  hope  have  followed  her, 

My  heart  is  in  her  tomb. 
I  know  that  she  has  gone  from  me, 

I  know  that  she  has  fled, 
1  miss  her  everywhere,  and  yet 

I  cannot  think  her  dead. 
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I  wake  the  children  up  at  mom, 

And  breathe  a  simple  prayer, 
And  draw  them  round  the  morning  meal. 

But  one  is  wanting  there. 
I  see  a  little  chair  apart — 

A  little  pinafore, 
And  memory  fills  the  vacancy 

As  time  will  nevermore. 


I  sit  within  my  quiet  room, 

And  think  and  think  for  hours. 
And  miss  the  little  maid  again 

Among  the  window  flowers, 
And  miss  her  with  her  toys,  beside 

My  chair  in  cheerful  play  ; 
And  then  I  turn  and  look  for  her — 

But  she  has  flown  away. 


I  drop  my  idle  pen,  and  hark. 

And  catch  the  faintest  sound — 
She  must  be  playing  hide-and-seek 

In  shady  nooks  around. 
She  '11  come  and  climb  my  chair  again. 

And  peep  my  shoulder  o'er ; 
Methinks  I  hear  her  laugh — but  no, 

She  cometh  nevermore. 


'Twas  only  yesternight,  alas  ! 

When  evening  prayers  were  said, 
I  lingered  for  my  idol's  kiss 

Before  she  went  to  bed. 
Forgetting  she  had  gone  before, 

In  slumbers  soft  and  sweet — 
A  monument  above  her  head 

And  violets  at  her  feet. 


Tub  Harp  of  Stirlisosbirk. 


How  can  I  ccaao  to  lovo  her, 
My  brightest  and  my  beat  * 

How  con  I  quell  the  paaaion 
Wann  (jlowing  in  my  breast  t 

Love  always  has  its  sorrovra 
To  mingle  with  its  bUw, 

And  often  mars  the  sweetno^ 
That  tonrka  the  first  fond  kisc. 

But  till  this  life  bo  ended 
My  darling  shall  be  mine ; 

Uins  by  the  love  I  bear  her, 
B;  kU  its  art  divine. 

I II  never  cease  to  love  her 
Until  my  latest  breath ; 

1 11  guard  her  and  1 11  bless  her 
Till  life  be  closed  in  death. 


Thomas  Lbarmonth  Chapman, 
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THOMAS  LEARMONTH  CHAPMAN. 

Born  1824. 

rilHE  author  of  several  pleasing  lyrics,  Thomas  Learmonth 
•1-  Chapman,  first  saw  the  light  in  the  little  village  of 
Beancross,  in  the  parish  of  Falkirk,  in  1824.  The  rudiments 
of  education  were  received  in  Polmont  Parish  School. 
When  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  went  to  occupy  a 
small  farm  in  the  parish  of  Bothkennar,  and  Thomas 
continued  his  studies  at  a  school  there  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  During  these  years  he  was  employed  as  a  herd-boy 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings ;  and,  when  he  was  deemed 
sufficiently  educated,  he  left  school  and  entered  country 
service.  He  was  engaged  in  this  work  till  1852,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  farm  of 
Bridgehouse,  on  the  Craigengall  estate,  in  Torphichen. 
After  some  fourteen  years  as  farmer  there,  he  leased  the 
farm  of  Wester  Hillhouse  on  the  same  estate,  and  there  he 
is  at  present  resident. 

Mr  Chapman  has  identified  himself  to  some  extent  with 
local  public  affairs.  He  always  manifests  a  keen  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  for  some  time  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Torphichen  School  Board.  He 
possesses,  writes  one  who  knows  him,  a  fine  fund  of  dry, 
pawky,  Scottish  humour,  which  generally  enriches  his 
public  appearances,  and  enlivens  the  social  hours  in  the 
circle  of  friendship. 

Although  known  as  a  writer  of  prose,  he  was  not  until 

recently  known  as  a  poet.     At  leasts  it  waa  not  until  the 
14 
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publication  of  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Uiilithgowshire " 
that  his  poems  were  given  to  the  world.  He  was  favourably 
known  as  a  contributor  of  interesting  prose  sketches  to  the 
columns  of  the  district  press,  although  his  natural  modesty 
led  him  to  write  ftnonymouBly.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
lyric  that  Mr  Chapman  wooa  the  muses.  His  lyrical 
productions  are  marked  by  felicity  and  tenderness,  and  ar» 
worthy  a  place  in  Scottish  Song. 

BoN.NiE  Jkssik  Gray.  ^^H 

Some  love  to  roam  the  banks  o'  Clyde 

Wi'  a'  its  haughfl  sae  fair, 
While  itfaers  like  to  wander  on 

The  bonnie  banks  o'  Ayr ; 
But  dear  to  me 'a  yon  shady  walk. 

When,  at  the  close  o'  day, 
I  wonder  up  the  Briggie-side 

Wi'  bonnie  Jessie  Oray. 

How  gaily  green  yon  leafy  beech 

Whaur  hums  the  toiling  bee  I 
And  sweet  the  laverock's  ev'ning  sang 

On  Martin's  Sowery  lea ; 
But  dearer  to  this  beating  heart. 

And  sweeter  far  than  thsy, 
la  the  music  frse  the  honied  lips 

0'  bonnie  Jessie  Gray. 

The  noble  in  bia  lofty  ha' 

May  woo  hia  gentle  bride. 
Or  lord  it  owre  bis  vassals  a' 

In  a'  bis  stately  pride ; 
I  'm  happier  in  my  russet-plaid, 

And  biytber  far  than  they, 
When  roaming  on  the  Briggie'Side 

Wi'  bonnie  Jeesle  Gray. 
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Now  I  maun  lea'  piy  native  land 

For  yonder  foreign  shore, 
And  bid  adieu  to  Scotia's  strand 

To  cross  the  ocean  o'er ; 
I  '11  ne'er  forget,  whate'er  betide, 

Though  I  am  far  away, 
The  happy  hours  on  Briggie-side 

Wi'  bonnie  Jessie  Gray. 


Come  Awa',  Lassie  Braw. 

Can  ye  lo'e,  my  dear  lassie,  yon  wild  mossy  fells 

A'  blooming  in  pride  wi'  the  sweet  heatherbells  ? 

Or  the  green-tufted  heath  whaur  the  era  wherries  g^w  ? 

Then  come  awa',  lassie  braw,  dinna  say  No. 

Can  ye  lo'e  the  burn,  lassie,  that  fa's  o'er  the  linn  ? 
Or  the  craig  a'  bedecked  wi'  the  bright  yellow  whin  ? 
Or  the  deep  woody  dell  whaur  the  primroses  blow  ? 
Then  come  awa',  lassie  braw,  dinna  say  No. 

Can  ye  lo'e,  my  dear  lassie,  yon  green  plantin'  side  ? 
Or  the  coo  o'  the  cushat  when  wooing  his  bride  ? 
Or  the  sang  o'  the  Untie  a-courting  his  jo  ? 
Then  come  awa',  lassie  braw,  dinna  say  No. 

Can  ye  lo'e  the  flocks,  lassie,  that  graze  on  the  lea  ? 
Or  the  wee  blushing  flow'rets  whaur  sporteth  the  bee? 
Or  a  walk  in  the  gloam,  when  the  sun  it  fa's  low,? 
Then  come  awa',  lassie  braw,  dinna  say  No. 

Can  ye  lo'e,  my  dear  lassie,  my  hame  on  the  brae. 
That  the  smile  o'  my  Jessie  wad  aye  mak'  sae  gay, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  wee  yairdie  whaur  simmer  flowers  blow  ? 
Then  come  awa',  lassie  braw,  dinna  say  No. 

Can  ye  lo'e  the  lad,  lassie,  that  lo'es  nane  but  thee, 
Wha  lives  on  the  light  o'  your  saft  rolling  e'e  ? 
Or  break  a  fond  heart  should  your  answer  be  No  ? 
Then  come  awa',  lassie  braw,  dinna  say  No. 


My  Ais. 
0  were  I  the  lord  o'  yon  gay  gilded  m 

Yon  line  flowery  Mrrace  olthoiigb  it » 
ComjKiTed  wi'  my  LUzie  1  'il  count  them  but  little, 

And  freely  wad  loBe  them  to  ca'  her  my  nin. 
How  dear  to  me  now  is  yaii  Beat  in  the  trildwood  I 

.\nd  fondly  I  lo'o  the  sweet  walk  in  the  glen  ; 
But  dearer  by  fnr  is  the  smile  o'  the  laesie. 

And  welcome  the  hour  when  I  meet  her  agnin. 


How  sweet  is  the  greeu  o'  the  wild  mountain  foxgloves 

Wi'  their  cnp-shapM  bloBsoms  a'  glist'ning  wi'  dew  I 
Anil  «ift  is  the  lay  o'  the  iimoroiiB  ringdoveB 

An  they  meet  in  the  gloamin'  their  lovee  to  renew ; 
But  fairer  than  a'  the  wild  Sowera  o'  the  forest, 

Mair  true  than  the  wild  birds  that  mat«  in  the  glen. 
And  dearer  to  me  is  the  voice  o'  my  dearest, 

Wi'  ber  saft-fa'io'  wbii^rs  that  speak  her  my  ain. 


A   Prayer. 
0  Thou  that  dwelleet  in  Heaven  high 

And  mlest  all  things  here  below, 
Do  ThoQ  direct  the  perfect  way — 

The  humble  way  that  we  should  go. 

Thou  formed  us  in  the  mother's  womb, 
Thou  watched  us  in  our  cradle  bed ; 

In  early  youth  and  manhood's  bloom 
By  Thee  our  steps  were  safely  led. 

And  now  when  our  meridian  'e  post 
And  night  of  age  doth  on  us  fall. 

Thou  wert  our  first,  be  Thou  our  last. 
Our  life,  our  hope,  our  all  in  all. 


JosBPu  MacDonald, 
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JOSEPH  MACDONALD. 

1827-1893. 

JOSEPH  MACDONALD,  the  author  of  a  small  volume 
of  poems  entitled  '*  The  Poetic  Storehouse,"  was  for  a 
number  of  years  resident  at  Falkirk,  and  was  well  known 
in  Freemason  circles.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Freemasonry,  strung  his  lyre 
frequently  in  the  cause,  and  was  for  a  time  *' Provincial 
Orand  Bard  of  Stirlingshire."  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
of  verses,  and  his  subjects  were  very  often  found  in  the 
history  of  his  native  land.  When  well  up  in  years  he 
collected  his  effusions,  and  in  1893  had  them  published  at 
Glasgow.  In  his  preface  he  says  his  poems  are  the  outcome 
of  an  active  mind,  penned  as  occasion  and  inclination 
dictated.  The  publication  of  his  volume  was  the  crowning 
act  of  his  life :  he  died  in  the  same  year.  In  the  "Square 
and  Compasses "  column  of  the  Glasgow  Evening  News  his 
death  was  thus  related :  " '  Found  dead,'  is  the  brief  record 
that  marks  the  end  of  Brother  Joseph  MacDonald.  When, 
how,  or  with  what  thought  passing  through  his  mind,  is 
a  secret,  silent  as  he  is  now  himsell"  The  neighbours  in 
the  place  in  which  he  lived  had  missed  him  for  some  time, 
and,  on  instituting  a  search,  found  him  dead.  The  death 
of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in  the  previous  year,  had  led 
him  to  live  in  close  retirement.  He  was  for  over  thirty 
years  a  Freemason,  having  joined  the  Order  in  1859.  A 
friend  of  MacDonald,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  information,  says  that  his  character  was  complex : 


n 
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he  had  the  best  emotions  of  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
heart  of  a  Roman  soldier,  and  the   haughty 
'    ScottiBh  chief. 

the  daring 
spirit  of  a 

The  Man  who  Livts  roB  Seij. 

The  man  who  lives  for  eelf  alone 
ForgeU  be  Ii\-es  but  to  the  end  ; 

What  has  he  gained,  when  life  is  ^.'one, 
That  history  wiU  forward  rend  ? 

The  gold  may  glitter  on  bia  erown. 
And  be  may  with  bis  inillionB  buy 

Yet  what  are  these;    He  haw  to  die  I 

^ 

He  can  but  gaze  upon  the  gold- 
It  (or  the  bour  may  pleasure  give — 

And  be  may  look  both  proud  and  cold, 
But  pride  will  not  behind  bim  live. 

The  poor  man,  true,  may  laato  of  joy 
Beyond  tbe  power  of  untold  wealth. 

And  live,  but  by  hia  bard  employ 
Witb  gift  of  God's  abundant  health. 

The  bumble,  poor,  out-laboured  wight 

May  cheerful  do  bis  mortal  round ; 
Tho'  life  to  him  ie  all  a  figbt. 

With  hun  a  brother's  love  is  found. 
Tbo'  all  may  light  and  strive  for  gold. 

And  hoard  their  o'er-abundant  gain. 
Yet  oh  !  how  feeble  is  their  bold 

When  laid  upon  a  bed  of  pain. 

He  who  can  share  a  brother's  woe 

Upon  this  Bad,  uncertain  way, 
Is  best  prepared  to  meet  the  blow 

When  be  has  nature's  debt  to  pay. 
The  Icing  and  b^gar  well  may  share. 

They  know  not  what  awaits  beyond. 
Or  which  may  have  the  most  to  spare, 

As  what  they  've  here  is  only  loaned. 
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What  leave  we  here  besides  the  dust  ? 

As  gold  and  all  must  crumble  down ; 
The  mind  alone  is  all  our  trust 

And  its  production  is  our  own. 
The  starving  wretch  you  treat  with  scorn 

May  suffer  with  a  noble  soul ; 
Although  his  fate  may  be  forlorn, 

He  may  attain  the  highest  goal. 


Song  to  the  Lark. 

Sweet  lark,  thine  own  enchanting  song, 
By  far  the  sweetest  of  the  throng 
That  rise  to  greet  the  morning  air, 
Is  Nature's  pure  and  richest  prayer. 

As  to  the  rising  orb  of  day 
Thou  welcome  giv*st  with  heavenly  lay. 
Thou  bid'st  the  drooping  spirit  rise 
With  thee  and  charm  the  morning  skies. 

Poet  of  mom  on  angel's  wing ! 
'Tis  Nature's  anthem  thou  dost  sing ; 
My  unskilled  voice  would  soar  with  thee 
And  join  in  thy  serenity. 

But  no,  the  gift  can  ne'er  be  mine 
To  tune  a  lay  so  sweet  as  thine ; 
Yet  I  will  sing,  and  with  my  song 
Thy  heavenly  melody  prolong. 

The  power  Uiat  toned  thy  mellow  voice 
Has  rais^  high  thy  favourite  choice, 
So  that  thou  might'st  enchant  the  air, 
And  ever  sing  God's  glory  there. 
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DONALD  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


DONALD  MACLEOD,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
eleven,  was  born  iA  the  manse  of  Campsie,  in  IS31. 
His  father  vta  parish  minister  of  Campsie,  and  there  hia 
early  days  were  spent.  In  183S  hia  father  was  called  to 
St.  Columba's  Parish  Church,  Glasgow,  and  the  family 
accordingly  removed  to  that  city.  Like  hit  eldest  brother, 
Norman,  Donald  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  for  this 
purpose  studied  and  graduated  in  Glasgow.  After 
graduation  he  travelled  for  some  years  abroad ;  and,  on  his 
return,  was  for  some  time  aaaiatant  to  hia  brother  in  the 
Barony  Pariah,  Glasgow.  After  a  year's  assistantahip  he 
was  called  to  the  parish  of  Lauder,  in  Berwickshire,  and 
at  the  end  of  tour  years  received  a  call  to  Linlithgow. 
He  was  for  seven  years  parish  minister  of  Linlithgow,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  was  invited  to  the  Parish  of  the 
Park,  in  Glasgow,  to  succeed  Dr  Charteris,  who  succeeded 
Principal  Caird.  He  is  the  minister  of  that  charge  at  the 
present  time,  esteemed  by  his  parish  and  very  many 
outside  it. 

In  1872,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  was  called  to 
the  editorial  chair  of  "Good  Words,"  which  he  still 
occupies.  In  1874,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  the  Memoir  of 
his  brother  which  he  had  written.  In  1895,  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 
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Dr  MacLeod,  in  addition  to  the  Memoir  of  his  brother, 
has  written  **  Christ  and  Society/'  and  "  The  Sunday  Home 
Service/'  He  has  also  contributed  articles  and  poems  ta 
Oood  Wordi. 

A  Day  on  Broadlaw. 
(The  highest  Mountain  in  Peeblesshire.) 

A  burst  of  glorious  August  weather, 

The  moorland  that  I  love  so  well. 
Ridge  on  ridge — a  sea  of  heather 

Rolling  up  the  mountain  swelL 

0  joy  to  leave  the  sweltering  masses, 

Mammon-driven  o'er  grimy  street. 
For  streams  that  glide  through  nibbled  grasses. 

For  cushat's  croon  and  pastoral  bleat ! 

See !  far  down  on  level  meadow, 

How  green  the  depth  of  rushy  hay ; 
See !  shadow  softly  chasing  shadow 

0*er  all  the  breadth  of  hill  and  brae. 

Summer  clouds  above  us  hover 

Floating  from  the  western  sea ; 
Scream  of  whaup  and  plaint  of  plover 

Make  our  moorland  minstrelsy. 

Plunge  throueh  golden-dusted  heather. 

Breast  the  corrie  grey  and  brown. 
Mount  where  heath  and  moss  together 

Lie  bare  upon  our  monarch's  crown  ! 

Ha !    There 's  Manor,  Meggat,  Tala, 

Sweet  St.  Mary's  silver  gleam. 
Hills  that  look  on  Ettrick,  Gkda, 

Melrose  fair  and  Yarrow  stream. 

Skene  Loch,  open  to  the  heaven. 

Lies  jewelling  its  heathy  bed. 
Deep-throated  gameshop,  lightning-riven. 

Raven  Craig  and  Hart  Fell  Head. 


Tus  Hart  of  STmuyGsBiRS. 

Benenth  U8,  Tweed,  oli)  niueic  eingin^, 

Hurries  from  hergraaay  "well"; 
There  Clyde,  ber  flushing  waters  bringing 

'Twfait  Tinto  Top  nnd  Cnlter  Fell. 

There'*  not  it  bum  or  streaming  "  water" 

But  munnurB  some  historic  tale ; 
Old  eong  and  ancient  ballad  scatter 

A  peneivo  chann  on  every  dale. 

The  sjiirit  of  great  days  departed 

Lives  on  "Hoiie,"  and  "Shaw,"  and  "Gion,"' 
Homes  of  the  heroes  mighty -hsArted, 

The  men  who  rande  our  Scotti^'h  men. 

Then  drink  Uie  draught  of  Freedom,  blowing 
From  heights  which  Freedom's  battle  saw, 

And  hie  you  gladly  homewards,  knowing 
You  've  had  a  day  on  high  Broadlaw. 
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MRS  MERRYLEES. 

Born  1834. 

RACHAEL  BATES,  better  known  as  Mrs  Merrylees,  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Bates  of  Glasgow,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Dr  Paul  of  Carrickfergus,  one  of 
the  leading  Covenanters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  both  of 
whom  were  highly  respected  ministers  in  connection  with 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs  Merrylees  has 
written  many  songs,  and  these  are  characterised  by  deep 
reflective  thought  and  fine  musical  rhythm.  She  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Naiional  Choir,  "The 
Dayspring,"  and  other  magazines.  Her  marriage  with 
Mr  James  Merrylees  brought  her  into  union  with  one  who 
could  wed  her  songs  to  the  music  they  deserved,  and  the 
collaboration  of  poet  and  musician  was  invariably  a  happy 
one.  Mrs  Menylees  was  for  some  time  resident  at 
Milngavie,  and  from  there  went  to  Dullatur,  where 
she  sustained  a  great  bereavement  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which  took  place  on  the  Slst  October,  1891. 
Mrs  Merrylees's  songs  and  poems  have  met  with  kindly 
reception,  and  many  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
she  anticipates  giving  them  to  the  world  in  the  more 
permanent  form  of  a  volume. 

Sweet  Rose! 

Sweet  rose !  Sweet  rose,  who  took  thee? 
Did  summer  shower,  for  love  that  shook  thee  ? 
Did  Autumn  gale  too  rashly  prove  thee  ? 
Or  '*  silv'ry  lapse  of  time  '*  remove  thee  ? 
Sweet  rose,  sweet  rose ! 
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Sweet  rose  !  Haw  much  we  miss  tliuft ! 
So  meek,  the  lowliest  breeze  mi);ht  kiss  thse  I 
Tbe  bee  (cbou  didst  not  once  reprove  het) 
Took  nil  thy  gweeta,  yeb  thoa  didst  love  her. 
Sweet  rose,  swoet  rose ! 

Sweet  rose  !  Thy  love,  thy  duty 
Made  thee  forget  thy  iieerleu  beauty, 
And  kept  thy  perfume  prayer  ascending 
To  8Uiiny  henvon  nbove  tbee  bending, 
Sweet,  rose,  sweet  rose '. 

Sweet  rose !  'Twas  Love  who  took  thee ; 
'T#a8  no  swift  rahi  nor  stonn  that  shDok  thae ; 
A  hand  came  down,  lost  tbou  BhouLdet  wither, 
Cama  down  from  heaven  and  took  thee  thither, 

Sweeti  roHe,  sweet  rose  ! 


Bbactiful  is  FAniNG. 

Leaflets  of  the  ling'rinf;  fear. 

Touch 'd  with  Autumn  shadini;, 
Lie  with  other  mem'ries  here. 

Beautiful  in  fading  '. 
Did  the  sunbeams  of  the  past. 
Where  your  happy  lot  was  cast. 
Kiss  your  livea  away  at  last. 
Beautiful  in  fading! 

Thus  in  payees  of  the  heart, 

Dim  with  twilight  shading, 
Mem'ries  group  themselves  ajart, 

Beantif  al  in  fading  ! 
Shining  days  of  silv'ry  flow, 
Hours  of  heaven  on  earth  below, 
Caught  away  thro'  sunset  glow. 
Beautiful  in  fading  ', 
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There  low  beams  of  Autumn  suns, 
Tinged  with  mournful  shading, 
Shone  upon  belov«^  ones, 

Beautiful  in  fading ! 
When  the  dark  and  wintry  day 
Came  with  icy  sceptred  ray. 
Love  had  kiss'd  their  lives  away. 
Beautiful  in  fading ! 

Still  their  memories  are  ours, 

Touch'd  with  tender  shading, 
Sweetest  of  love^scented  flowers. 

Beautiful  in  fading ! 
Till  the  heavenly  Spring  of  springs 
Give  us  back  our  precious  things. 
Radiant  with  the  light  love  brings, 
Beautiful,  unfading ! 
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HOBERT  BUCHANAN. 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  who  still  lingers  in  the  raomories 
of  many  natives  of  East  Stirlingshire,  was  boni  at 
Falkirk  in  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  Parish  School, 
and  when  his  school  days  were  over  was  apprenticed  as  a 
currier.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  was  studiously 
engaged  in  supplementing  what  education  he  had  received ; 
and  when  twenty-two  years  of  age  was  nominated  to  H.M. 
Customs,  and  soon  thereafter  received  an  appointment  aa 
an  outdoor  officer  at  Grrangemouth.  A  year  after  this 
appointment  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Rankine,  a 
Falkirk  "bairn"  like  himself.  After  serving  for  about  ten 
years  at  Grangemouth,  and  passing  the  necessary  exam- 
ination, he  was  transferred  to  Dublin,  and  there  appointed 
examining  officer.  Fully  five  years'  service  here  brought 
him  promotion,  and  he  was  removed  to  Londonderry.  In 
1674  he  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  hia  wife. 
Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Londonderry  he  caught  a 
severe  cold.  This,  neglected  at  first,  settled  into  an  illness 
be  was  never  able  to  throw  oS  He  was  more  or  less  an 
invalid  till  the  3lBt  December,  1875,  when  his  ailments 
terminated  in  death.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Falkirk  and  there  interred  beside  those  of  his  wife.  Mr 
Buchanan  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  verse  to  the  local 
press.  "His  productions  are  distinguished,"  wrote  one 
through  whose  hands  they  passed,  "  for  that  light  fanciful 
grace  and  rhythm  so  conspicuously  absent  in  what  are  now 
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termed  songs  and  verse."  Like  all  true  poets,  says  Mr 
Buchanan's! riend,  ex-Bailie  Christie,  J.P.,  of  Falldrk,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  he  found  sufficient  to 
awaken  his  muse  in  his  immediate  surroundings.  His 
native  town  and  district  had  natural  beauty  enough,  and 
his  fellow-townsmen  sufficient  humanity  to  afford  material 
for  his  poetic  genius. 

The  Royal  Bonsi'ikl. 
Dedicated  to  a'  keen  Carlen. 

Owre  the  upland,  day  is  glinting 

Wi*  a  pawkie,  lauchin'  e'e, 
And  his  crimson  streaks  are  tinting 

Festoon'd  snawbank,  bush  and  tree. 
Kingly  winter,  criep  and  hoary, 

Rides  the  Ochil  taps  supreme. 
While  the  mantle  o*  his  glory 

Spreads  awa'  owre  plain  and  stream. 

Wauken,  Laird  !  Laird,  are  yo  hearing  7 

Heist  ye,  half  the  morning's  lost 
(Guidsake,  keep  a  man  frae  swearing, 

But  he 's  maist  as  deaf 's  a  post). 
Loch  and  dam  and  pond  are  frozen 

Hard  as  nails  the  kintry  roun*, 
Yet,  amang  the  blankets  dosin'. 

There  ye  sooch,  ye  cauldrife  loon. 

Up  !  for  grand  auld  Sauls  o*  curling — 

Anakims  wi*  hearts  o'  steel — 
Lang  to  vie  the  war-dowg's  hurling 

In  the  warld-famous  spiel. 
Up  !  for,  wheest,  my  man,  I  hear  ye. 

And  like  curler  keen  obey ; 
Heart  and  hand,  and  sowl  ne'er  fear  me ; 

Thousand  broom  cowes  ! — ^redd  the  way. 
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On  Blnckford's  royal  fields  of  iccv  whaur  curling  kinge  in  battle 

Ha'e  aft  hilarious  rosrod,  amid  the  hooliah  boolder's  rattle ; 

Froe  enst  and  wcHt,  frae  north  and  sooth,  the  curling  elans  are 

meeting. 
And  roun'  about  gaes  merrily  a  curler's  hearty  greeting. 

The  i>ick  an'  wale  o'  sire  an'  son — auld  Scoria's  men  o'  mettle, 

Froe  'yont  Dunbar  to  brig  o'  Ayr,  In  famous  curling  fettle, 

Ha'e  croBtted  the  Forth  Co  meet  the  North  and  fecht  for  carling 

giofy. 

Wt'  Ailsa  Craig  and  Crawford  John  renowned  in  curling  sbory. 
Tlie  North  has  sent  her  gallant  knights  o'  hroom  and  speckled 

Led  on  by  stardi^  Atboll  men,  wi'  Atholl  broBe  and  bannet ; 
While  Perth  and  Doune  and  douee  Dunblane  aroon  the  Btandattl 

rally, 
Wi'  mony  ither  curling  clans  frae  hillside  and  frae  valley. 

Up  thro'  the  nuBta  on  towering  hilln  the  red,  red  sun  is  gleaming, 
Artd  doon  upon  the  stirring  scene  his  cheerfu'  raye  are  beaming ; 
The  frosty  air  is  keen  and  snell,  heart-heezing  and  inspiring. 
The  young  wi'  courage  for  the  spiel,  the  aald  wi'  vigour  firing. 

Soop  the  rink  an'  mak'  the  rings ;  weel  dune,  my  hearties,  steady  1 
Set  the  crampets,  draw  the  lines,  oor  motto,  "  aye  be  ready  " ; 
This  day  we  maun  nphaud  oor  fame,  njid  pliice  on  gouden  pages 
The  record  o'  oor  douchty  deed  for  yet  unborn  ages. 

Hurrah  I  the  starting  signal  booms  (noo,  billies,  mind  the  scorin'). 
And  up  the  rinks,  wi'  ne'er  a  curve,  a  hunner  stance  are  roarin'. 
"Pat  lid,"  "weel drown,"  "jist  fled  the  tee,"  or  "laiy,  laddie,  laiy," 
Resounds  aroun'  in  every  key,  eneuch  to  ding  ye  crazy. 

Grandly  played,  my  dainty  cock,  my  blessings  aye  be  wi'  ye  : 
There's  ne'er  a  curler  in  the  land  could  haud  the  can'le  to  ye. 
Noo  "hirsel"'  cautious  up  the  ice  and  lie  beside  the  winner; 
He 's  raging  1  peuch  I  an'  owre  a'  ice,  as  I  'm  a  leeving  sinner. 
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Bnuh  up,  my  hearts  of  oak,  lay  broom  and  baird  thegether ; 
Soop,  soop !  she 's  owre :  weel  may  they  claw  their  puzzled  pows 

and  swither ; 
We  're  lying  shot  afore  the  gairds,  sae  snug  and  cunnin'  happit, 
And  no  a  "  weke  *'  within  the  rings  for  skilfu'  hand  to  chappit. 

Noo  up  the  *'  frost "  wi'  heels,  my  lad ;  O  dinna  spare  the  poother ; 
Swing  high  owre  hip  the  polished  rock,  an'  yerk  her  frae  Uie 

shoother ; 
Attend  her,  men,  she  comes ;  ha !  ha !  she 's  on,  I  'se  wad  a  guinea. 
Ay,  an*  scattered  desolation  like  a  stirk  amang  the  cheenie. 

An'  thus  the  spiel  gaes  bravely  on,  and  keen,  keen  is  the  clamour ; 
Here's  "crack  an  egg"  or  **lay  a  gaird,"  and  there  "lay  on  the 

hammer  " ; 
This  clan  is  up,  anither*s  doon,  a  third  is  deep  in  wrangle. 
Till  bearded  men  are  like  to  fecht,  and  owre  a  hair-breadth  cangle. 

The  sun  gaes  doon  owre  hoary  "Ben"  and  gloaming  shades  are 

nearing. 
And  weary  curlers  quit  the  ice,  some  griming  and  some  cheering ; 
But  visions  bricht  o'  beef  and  greens,  wi'  mony  a  reaming  oappie, 
To  ane  an'  a'  come  up  to  view,  and  mak'  them  croose  and  happy. 

Hurrah  for  Scotland's  manly  game !  her  glorious  game  o'  curling ! 
Whaur  peer  and  peasant  meet  alike  wi' brooms  triumphant  swnrling ; 
It  nicks  the  craig  o'  canker'd  care,  gi'es  life,  new  hopes  and  vigour ; 
Oae  try  its  power,  for  jist  ae  hour,  when  King  Frost  reigns  wi' 
vigour. 
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JAMES  KIEKWOOD. 

Bom  1837. 


JAMES  KIRKWOOD  was  born  at  Garth  F&rm,  Denny, 
on  the  30th  August,  1837.  His  great-grandfather 
carae  from  Linlithgowshire,  early  in  the  last  century,  to 
Kiikland  Mill,  Dunipace,  and  about  the  year  1756  removed 
to  Garth.  Since  then  this  farm  has  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Kirkwoods,  the  subjt'ct  of  this  notice  being  a 
representative  of  the  fourth  generation  in  occupancy. 
James's  mother,  Mary  Bovrie,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Ninians,  was  wont  to  repeat  to  him  pieces 
which  she  had  composed  in  her  youth,  and  it  is  to  her  that 
he  atbibutes  his  love  for  poetry  and  his  own  inclinations 
towards  verse  writing.  James  was  educated  at  the  Denny 
parish  school;  but,  like  many  other  farmers'  sons,  his 
attendance  was  broken  when  harvest  operations  were 
being  carried  on,  as  he  was  invariably  called  upon  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  He  has  a  fondness  for  poetry.  Burns  being 
his  favourite,  while  Bamsay,  Campbell,  Goldsmith  and 
Gray  are  the  others  he  admires  most.  He  is  also  fond  of 
history  and  biography,  and  is  an  ardent  antiquarian,  having 
quite  a  collection  of  ancient  relics  which  he  delights  to 
show  to  those  who  may  have  similar  tastes. 

On  a  WAmaLoo  Vbtbran. 
At  last  from  pain  and  poverty  set  free, 
And  all  the  varioua  ills  of  life,  ii  he, 
The  limping  veteran,  once  hia  country's  shield, 
Who  fooed  bet  loM  on  man;  a  blood-etained  field ; 
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Who  stood  undaunted  wh«n  Uio  tubais  of  daftlh 

Were  slaughtering  thousands  with  their  blasting  breath ; 

Who  saw  companions  stricken  by  his  side. 

And  groaning,  die,  immersed  in  war's  red  tide ; 

Yet  strode  o'er  carnage  with  courag^eous  zeal. 

And  charged  Britannia's  foes  with  pointed  steel. 

Till  Uie  great  Tyrant  from  his  throne  was  hurled. 

Who  kept  repose  and  peace  from  half  the  world. 

With  many  a  scar,  but  with  a  victor's  smile, 

When  he  returned  to  Albion's  sea-girt  isle 

To  claim  the  care  he  merited  so  well, 

Mark  how  she  served  him,  while  I  blushing  tell : — 

Severely  wounded  in  an  arm  and  leg, 

To  starve  on  sixpence  daily  or  to  beg ; 

A  helpless  cripple  all  unfit  to  toil. 

With  not  one  yard  his  own  of  British  soil. 

She  left  her  mangled  hero  to  his  fate — 

Ye8,  Britain  did,  though  Britain's  wealth  is  gpneat. 

Oft  when  in  boyhood  have  I  heard  him  tell 

His  warlike  tale,  and  felt  my  bosom  swell 

With  various  passions  as  he  warmly  told 

Of  battlefields  and  deeds  of  heroes  bold, 

Of  routed  foes,  of  glorious  victories  won, 

Of  peace  restored,  and  tyranny  undone ; 

But  ah  I  now  mute  is  that  once  rapid  tongue 

Which  loud  in  praise  of  British  vidour  rung ; 

All-conquering  Death,  humanity's  last  foe. 

Hath  laid  at  length  the  valiant  warrior  low. 

No  more  shall  aching  wounds  disturb  his  rest, 

Nor  an  ungrateful  country  grieve  his  breast ; 

His  many  triumphs  he  11  recount  no  more, 

Nor  tell  of  raging  battle's  awful  roar. 

With  no  gay,  martial  pomp  was  he  interred — 

Not  e'en  a  farewell  shot  was  o'er  him  fired ; 

And  where  he  lies  shall  early  be  forgot, 

Since  there  no  carved  memorial  marks  the  spot. 

O  Britain  !  why  dost  thou  so  ill  provide 

For  thy  old  heroes  of  the  land  and  tide  ? 
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Save  for  tJieir  glorious  deeds  thy  honoured  m 

Would  hove  been  lower  on  the  list  of  fame. 

Tffttftlgar'a  glory,  Waterloo'a 

Are  wreftths  tbey  won,  wbich  dignify  tby  ci 

No  bold  invitdere  since  the  Norman  host 

Have  dared  Ut  drive  them  from  thy  rocky  coast; 

Their  might  in  arme  has  made  thee  happy  smile, 

A  peaceful  country,  a  commercial  iale : 

Then  why  bo  litUe  ol  thine  ample  store 

Doit  thou,  0  Britain  !  on  thy  veterans  pour! 


Poor  Lillie. 


Poor  Lillie,  thou  ehalt  have  no  cause 
Thy  master's  death  to  moum  ; 

ntougb  he  is  gone  bis  son  remains. 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  com. 

Yes  t  thou  shalt  have  the  kindly  care 

My  father  did  bestow, 
Thy  willing  strength  shall  ne'er  bo  taxed, 

Nor  urged  with  cruel  blow. 

He  brought  thee  from  beyond  the  Forth, 
Whan  tiion  w«rt  young  and  trig, 

n«m  off  Balquidder's  suiiny  braes. 
When  fleet  was  every  leg. 

Though  age  and  lamsnaas  curb  thee  now, 

niy  mind  is  willing  still ; 
Thou  hobbleBt  on  with  spirit  yet. 

In  cart,  in  plouf^,  and  milL 

Ah  t  many  a  time  he  ted  tliee  forth 

In  summer,  at  the  dawn. 
And  WKtohed  thee  crop  the  daiaiee  white 

That  decked  the  dewy  lawn. 
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And  when  cold  winter's  bitter  blasts 

Went  scudding  o'er  the  plain, 
He  kept  thee,  in  the  stable  close, 

Secure  from,  wind  and  rain. 

Oft  did  he  dust  thy  dappled  skin. 

And  lead  thee  to  the  well, 
And  oft  thy  beauty  did  he  praise. 

And  all  thy  merits  telL 

For  years  thou  wert  his  boast  and  pride, 

EUs  servant  and  his  friend  ; 
So,  for  his  sake,  I  '11  thee  respect. 

And  all  thy  wants  attend. 

Should  I  survive  thee,  thou  shalt  have 

At  last  a  resting-place ; 
Thy  noble  frame  shall  not  be  torn 

To  feed  the  canine  race. 

Well  worthy  art  thou  of  a  grave. 

Yea !  and  memorial  stone 
To  mark  the  spot,  and  tell  thy  worth. 

In  letters  'graved  thereon. 


Patriot  Sono. 

Ye  sunny  lands,  beyond  the  main. 

Where  plenty  smiles  in  store. 
Thy  charms  may  tempt  our  roving  sons 

To  leave  their  native  shore  ; 

But  sunny  shores  and  smiling  scenes, 
And  flowers  and  fruits,  though  fine. 

Are  charms  which  ne'er  shall  have  the  power 
To  tempt  me  to  leave  mine. 


Tbb  Ramp  or  SriMmgsaiBE, 


Avid  BoolilHid'a  iMim  Mid 
Are  dMtf«r  Itr  to  ine 

TImmi  gold  bmentli  •  twraing 
Li  lands  begmid  Ibe  tML 


AmMtkw'a  ramni  aons  maj 
Vor  waallh  begmid  tiM  wftiw ; 

in  oonrt  «OBtaiktnattt  in  Iba  land 
That  owna  mj  fafther^i  gimve. 


Naj^IriiaU 

Tbalaiid 
The  land  wiMfe 

And  Knox 


leave  that  land'— 
Wallaoetvod: 
Buna  the  minatiel 
hiaGod. 


Dear  monntahi  land,  though  oold  thy  olime, 

And  sterile  too»  thy  soil, 
Stilll  still!  iniovetheeniiilellive, 

Mine  own  dear  native  Isle. 
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JAMES    MONTEATH   MACX3XJLL0CH. 

(JACOB  MONTEATH  :  JAMBS  SAINT-BLANS.) 

Bom  at  Falkirk,  March  14,  1841. 
Living  1896. 

rD.  H.  EDWARDS,  of  Brechin,  in  the  closing 
sketch  of  his  Fifteenth  (and  concluding)  Volume  of 
"Modem  Scottish  Poets,"  was  "privileged  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  one  who  has  hitherto  written  songs  and 
composed  melodies  under  various  pen-names."  The 
identity  revealed  was  that  of  James  Saint-Blane,  author- 
composer  (inter  alia)  of  the  well-known  song,  "Maggie, 
Queen  o'  Avondale." 

We  have  received  permission  to  print  the  following 
selections  from  the  writings  of  this  Stirlingshire  Poet^ 
whose  latest  pen-name — Jacob  Monteath — ^has  for  twenty 
years  been  appended  to  all  his  contributions  to  the 
National  Collection  of  Music  and  Song. 


The  Braes  Around  Dunbulns. 

O  fair  was  life  as  first  snrvey'd 

By  dear  old  Allan  stream  I 
No  hope  beguiled  nor  trust  betray'd 

Disturbed  my  soul's  young  dream. 
Then  love  was  leal,  sans  artfu'  wile — 

Nor  knew  discord  nor  wane ; 
And  friendship  lit  wi'  sunny  smile 

The  braes  around  Dunblane. 


Tbe  Habp  oy  SriBUsasHtRM. 

Amid  the  glitter  and  the  glnre 

0'  doling  city  life, 
My  heart  is  otton  dull  wV  care 

And  weary  wasfu'  strife. 
Oh,  then,  o'  faitUti'  friende  bereft. 

I  frel  and  sij^h  alane  ; 
And  wish  thnl  I  had  never  left 

The  braoe  aromid  DunbUwio. 


But  wishes  now  are  a'  tn  vain  i 

The  Fat«8  ho'e  mads  decree 
In  Bome  lone  spot  acroiw  t' 

A  rover's  death  I  '1!  dee  '. 
Though  I  maun  ne'er  old  ties 

Wi'  Bcene«  o'  days  bygane, 
My  mind's  fond  e'e  afar  will  vj 

The  brasB  around  Dunblane. 


Maooib,  Qceen  o'  Avonpak. 

There's  not  a  gem  so  rich  and  raK, 
Nor  blooms  a  flower  surpaasing  fair ; 
There's  nans  in  beauty  may  oompore 

Wi'  Mf^gie,  Queen  a'  Avondale. 
She  'e  free  o'  fauM  and  artf a'  wile. 
Her  heart  is  innocent  o'  guile, 
Nor  shares  deceit  the  winsome  smile 

O'  Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale. 
Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale ; 
M^gie,  Queen  o'  Avondale ; 


Nog 


As  Ma^e,  Queen  o'  Avondale. 

To  win  the  love  o'  sic  a  gem 
Is  mair  than  worth  o'  diadem ; 
The  richeet  gear  I  wad  contemn 
For  Maggie,  Queen  a'  Avondale. 
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Though  highest  honours  a'  were  mine, 
Their  loss  my  heart  wad  ne'er  repine, 
Nor  sigh  ilk  pleasure  to  resign 
For  Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale. 
Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale ; 
Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale ; 
No  gem  so  rare,  nor  flower  so  fair 
As  Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale. 

Gi'e  honours  to  the  silly  knave, 

And  wealth  to  them  wha  riches  crave ; 

For  me,  I  'm  blest  abune  the  lave 

Wi'  Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale. 
And  gin  she  '11  no  my  love  disdain. 
To  take  her  to  the  kirk  I  'm  fain  ; 
Wi'  gowden  ring  make  her  my  ain. 
Fair  Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale. 
Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale  ; 
Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale ; 
Make  her  my  ain  at  kirk  I  'm  fain. 
Fair  Maggie,  Queen  o'  Avondale. 


A  Sketch  from  Life. 

An  unco  flirt  the  fair  amang. 

Yet  with  a  right  good  true  heart ; 
The  lassie  lives  na  he  wad  wrang. 

The  roving  Jamie  Stuart. 
He  '11  steal  a  kiss  or  gi'e  a  squeeze 

In  daffing  hours  o'  e  ening ; 
The  lassies  keep  their  minds  at  ease — 

They  ken  he 's  nae  ill-meaning. 
He 's  f u'  o'  funny  anecdotes 

And  wise  men's  pithy  saying^ ; 
Frae  Timbuctoo  to  John  o'  Oroat's 

He  kens  the  hale  warld's  daeingn. 
Although  to  learning  deep  and  great 

He  makes  but  scant  pretension, 
Some  fact  worth  hearing  he  can  state 

On  any  theme  you  '11  mention. 
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He  'a  great  uiukiig  the  auld  Scots  nngs- 

Snnga  ever  new  and  chnnQing : 
Sae  aoft  he  singa  o'  love's  sweet  pangs ! 

Soe  botd  o'  brave  men  nrming  I 
Wi'  "  Scots  wba  ha'c  wV  Wallace  bled  " 

He  fires  our  blood  right  rarely  ; 
In  sorrow  gars  u*  droop  onr  lioacJ 

Wi'  "  Woe's  me  for  Prinoe  Clmrlie." 
Wi'  "  Why  left  I  my  hame  ? ''  he  hwojh 

'Mang  BOenes  o'  youth  to  tarry ; 
And  weel  the  lover  be  portrayii 

Wi"  "  Bonnie  Annie  Laarie." 
fiood  company,  say  ane  and  a', 

The  liuis  1L8  weel  'k  the  iBwies— 
When  Jamie  Stuart  gi'es  a  ca' 

A  lang  night  quickly  passes. 


A  Rgvbbie. 

I  fain  wad  hie  to  Stirling  toun^ 

The  "  Bulwark  o'  the  North  " ; 
And  I  wad  deem  it  highest  boon 

To  see  the  Links  o'  Forth. 

To  climb  Dunmyot's  rugged  side 

Wad  mickle  pleasure  yield : 
What  bliss  to  ramble  far  and  wide 

The  famed  auld  battlefield  t 

Aweary  toil — aweary  books — 

Aweary  haunto  o'  men^ 
I  'd  seek  repose  amang  the  nooks 

O'  peacefn'  Jerah  Glen. 

Through  sha^y  wood— through  village  lone — 

Anon  by  shady  lane, 
Wi'  licbtsome  step  1  'd  wander  ou 

Till  I  wad  reach  Dunblane. 


/ 
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For  hours  I  'd  breathe  the  Liohel  air, 

And  at  the  wellhouse  rest : 
Then  to  the  auld  klrkyaird  repair — 

The  spot  o*  a*  lo'ed  beet. 

Nor  wad  I  care  to  farther  gaz^, 

Nor  mair  o*  Scotland  see ; 
But  there  I  'd  rhyme  my  last  bit  sang, 

Then  "  lay  me  doun  and  dee.'' 


In  Memobiam — Mbs  H.  M.  M. 

Born  at  Sheriffmuir,  SootUnd. 
Died  at  London,  November  11, 1877.    Aged  71. 

My  mother  is  dead  !  my  heart 's  unco  sair 

To  think  the  auld  body 's  awa* : 
O'  husband  bereft,  her  bairns  a'  her  care, 

She  weel  did  her  pairt  to  us  a'. 
When  ane  after  ane  was  laid  in  the  grave, 

'*  God  gi'es  and  God  takes,"  she  wad  say ; 
**  Though  heavy  my  loss,  my  heart  maun  be  brave 

For  them  wha  are  wi'  me  this  day : 
Be  brave — be  brave 

For  them  wha  are  wi'  me  this  day." 

Did  sorrow's  saut  tear  my  e*e  orewhile  dim, 

Or  dark  disappointment  oppress. 
My  mother  wad  say,  '*  Aye  look  up  to  Him 

Wha  11  help  you  through  a'  your  distress." 
Did  time  bring  a  change,  the  wrang  be  made  right. 

Or  honours  around  me  e'er  fa' — 
Did  friends  gather  near  wi'  faces  fu*  bright, 

^ly  mother's  was  brightest  o'  a' : 
0'  a'-o'  a'. 

My  mother's  was  brightest  o'  a'. 

You  're  dead  and  awa' — farewell,  mother  dear  I 

I  '11  miss  you,  but  winna  repine ; 
For  happier  far,  sans  sorrow  and  tear, 

You  're  now  wi'  the  loved  o'  langsjme. 


Tas  Basp  op  STimiirossiRS. 

As  days  slip  awa',  and  years  Bwiftly  wane, 

1 1]  pray  tbab  vri'  you  aiid  a'  wlin  are  gnae 
I  'II  meet  in  tho  Land  o'  the  Leal : 

Wi'  you-wi'  a' 
I  '11  meet  in  the  Land  o'  the  LeaL 


Ll7Ji,  SwRi-ist 


A'  ye  wha  lo'e  «  bonnie  face 

And  twa  soul-piercing  een  ; 
Ye  wha  admire  an  artleea  grace 

Aiid  sweetly  modest  mien ; 
Ye  wha  prefer  the  pure  and  wise. 

And  virtue  care  to  see ; 
A'  ye  wha  truth  and  goodness  prize — 

Come  join  in  sang  wi'  me : 
Your  voicei  raise  and  sin^  the  praise 

0'  fairest  maid  e'er  seen  ; 
I  're  never  yet  the  equal  met 

0'  Liza,  Stirling's  Queen. 
Ohorva. 
Our  voice  we  raise  to  sing  the  praise 

0'  fairest  maid  e'er  seen  : 
We  've  never  yet  the  equal  met 

0'  Liza,  Stirling's  Queen. 

Now,  in  the  spring-time  o'  her  years. 

May  cauld  blast  never  blaw, 
To  nip  the  bud  and  cause  sad  tears 

To  see  her  fade  awa' ; 
But  life's  refulgent  summer  days 

May  she  be  spared  to  view, 
And  bask  beneath  the  gladsome  rays 

O'  love  and  friendship  true. 
Blest  be  bor  lot — she's  worthy  o't — 

The  faireat  maid  e'er  seen  : 
I  've  never  yet  the  equal  met 

O'  IJIB,  Stirling'B  Qneen. 
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Cfhonis, 
Blest  be  her  lot — she  *8  worthy  o  *t — 

The  fairest  maid  e'er  seen  : 
We  've  never  yet  the  equal  met 

0'  Liza,  Stirling's  Queen. 


Fernie  Glen. 

Farewell,  sweet  Glen  o'  Fernie  Hill ! 

Afar  frae  thee  I  now  must  hie : 
Thy  fragrant  shades  and  dancing  rill 

Mayhap  again  I  '11  ne'er  espy. 
But  wheresoe'er  my  lot  is  cast — 

Whatever  fortune  I  may  ken — 
I  '11  often  wander  o'er  the  past, 

And  rest  awhile  in  Fernie  Glen. 

When  Nature  a*  her  works  survey'd. 

Her  grand  design  fain  to  fulfil, 
She  gave  the  word :  the  rocks  obey'd. 

And  cleft  in  twa  was  Fernie  Hill ! 
When  dull  wi'  care,  or  tired  wi'  toil. 

Or  weary  o*  the  haunts  o'  men, 
I  '11  close  my  e'e  on  life's  turmoil, 

And  dream  I  'm  back  in  Fernie  Glen  ! 


A  Hearty  Lauoh. 

Let  those  who  will  the  wine-cup  quaff. 

Or  disagree  o'er  Whig  and  Tory  : 
Give  me  a  right  good  hearty  laugh 

O'er  some  rich  joke  or  well-told  story. 
A  hearty  laugh — none  dare  gainsay — 

Will  blunt  the  edge  of  keenest  sorrow : 
Help  man  enjoy  his  life  to-day, 

And  courage  give  him  for  the  morrow. 

A  hearty  laugh  is  better  far 

Than  drugs  some  folk  persist  in  baying : 
With  nature  they  wage  constant  war — 

No  wonder  'tis  they  're  always  dying. 


Tas  Harp  of  STrRinraaaiBS. 

Tliis  homely  iiint — if  jou  nro  wiae — 
Von  '11  look  upon  with  certain  faronr  : 

The  salt  of  Ufa  is  e3erciae~' 
A  hoirty  laiitch  that  salt's  bast  su,\t 


Ik  Mkm  URIAH — 0.  M. 


A{^n  tho  May -flowers  ewcvebly  bloom — 

Again  Iha  birds  sing  merrily ; 
But,  ah,  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  gloom — 

The  summer  brings  nae  jo;  to  me. 
1  wander  here,  I  wander  there, 

And  Toinly  try  my  grief  to  ease, 
Then  sit  me  down  in  blank  despair. 

And  tell  my  sorrow  to  the  breez«. 

Anon  a  gentle  voice  I  he^r : 
It  bids  me  look  toward  the  sky  ; 

And  there  "  the  loved,  to  mera'ry  dear," 

I  fondly  one  by  ane  espy. 
I  listen  to  the  angel-voice— 

It  whispers  comfort  in  my  ear  : 
"  Oh,  dinna  grieve^be  glad — rejoice  ; 

Por  we  are  safe  wi'  gran'ma  here.'' 

In  Mbhoriam — W.  F.  M. 


/ 


Wee  Walter 's  ta-en  awa' 

To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal— 
He 's  joined  the  loved  ones  a' 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal : 
This  time  'tis  a  younft  soul 
Has  reach'd  tie  happy  goal— 
Nor  pain  nor  grief  he'll  thole 
In  the  Land  o'  the  Lflnl. 
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He  *B  wi'  the  angel-band 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal, 
That  round  the  White  Throne  stand 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal : 
I  *11  dry  my  tearfu*  e*e, 
Wi'  patience  bide  a  wee — 
He 's  gane  to  wait  for  me 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 


ISOBEL. 


From  Cherubland  she  came 

With  us  to  dwell : 
To  her  we  gave  the  name 

Of  Isobel. 
But,  loving  not  this  sphere, 

She  closed  her  eyes ; 
And  hurried  far  from  here — 

Beyond  the  skies. 

**  Not  lost,  but  gone  before  : " 

At  Glory's  Gates, 
Upon  the  Shining  Shore 

For  us  she  waits. 
But,  ah  !  the  tear  will  start — 

Though  silent,  tell 
How  dear  to  soul  and  heart 

Was  Isobel. 


My  Last  Day-dream. 
Stirling— London.    1865— 1880. 

Recalling  youth's  refulgent  day, 

A  childish  form  appears  : 
From  her  afar  I  i>ass  away. 

Through  **  strange,  eventful "  years. 
Now  here  I  pause — indulge  a  dream : 

A  fall  succeeds  my  pride  : 
Again  I  hurry  with  the  stream 

Till  lost  in  ocean  wide ; 


Tax  Harp  of  STtRusosBtRB. 

The  pport  of  Stful  winda,  I  drift, 
Now  hopeful,  now  deprest, 

Until  B  dark  cloud  ehows  a  rift 
O'erhead  &  hav'n  of  rest. 

And  now  at  close  of  manhood's  yeai. 

When  friends,  alas,  are  few. 
The  child — now  woman-grown- 

To  bid  mo  hope  renew.     ' 
With  BjmpBthetic  oar  she  liets 

To  teles  of  lovea  now  cold  : 
And  while  I  call  from  mem'ry's  mists 

Thow  forms  that  chaim'd  of  old. 
In  her,  I  own,  their  spoils  combine — 

In  her  their  virtues  blend— 
The  Poet's  last  song-heroine. 

The  Man's  leal-hearted  friend. 


JMulCt. 
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WALLACE  MAXWELL. 

Born  1841. 

WALLACE  MAXWELL,  who  is  well  known  in  Falkirk 
district,  and  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  local  press,  was  bom  at  Falkirk 
in  August,  1841.    He  received  his  early  education  at  Falkirk 
Grammar  School,  after  which  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  the  Donaldson  Hospital.     On  the  expiration  of  his 
school  days  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  received 
employment  with   Messrs  Eussell  and  Son  of  Blackbraes 
and  Boghead  Collieries  and  Almond  Ironworks,  with  whom 
he  remained   for  thirteen  years.     Then  he  was  for  five 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Callander  Coal  Company,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Carron,  where  he  has  been  resident 
for  over  twenty-four  years.      Mr  Maxwell  had  reached 
middle  life  before  he  began  the  writing  of  verses,  but  since 
his  commencement  he  has  written  a  good  many  poems. 
These  have  been  contributed  to  the  Falkirk  Herald  and  the 
Falkirk  Express.      In   1887   our  poet  was    successful    in 
carrying  ofif  the  prize  in  the  Falkirk  Bums  Anniversary 
Competition;    and  at  the   Burns  Centenary  Competition, 
held  in  the  same  town  in  the  present  year  (1896),  his  poem 
took  second  place. 

The  Telesmellemicbopuonosoops. 

Among  the  new  inventions  that  this  year  have  been  brought  out, 
That  many  have  been  useless  ones  there  is  no  room  to  doabt ; 
But  for  the  good  of  our  old  town,  there 's  one  gives  me  much  hope. 
And  it  is  called  the  Telesmellemicrophonoscope. 
16 


Tbb  Barp  of  Srtnus 

This  in  an  instrument,  Its  name  may  lead  you  to  HUppoee. 

JuBt  like  an  elephant's  long  truitk,  you  fasten  on  your 

It  minimisaB  nasty  smellR,  and  magnifies  ail  sweet, 

And  armed  with  one  yon  con  invade  the  dirtiest  lane  or  street 

While  walking  in  the  garden,  you  need  never  leave  the  track. 

But  smeU  the  Hmalloat  flower  that  blows  and  never  bend  your  back 

The  blosaom  on  the  highest  trees  it  brings  to  smelling  distance, 

While  to  discover  gaa  escapes,  it  renders  great  asslBtanoe ; 

To  smell  the  breath  of  Councillors,  it  also  am  be  used. 

Though  without  some  experience,  this  use  may  be  abused  ; 

For  whisky  smelle  the  same  aa  gin,  hot-tom  or  ginger-pop, 

When  they  're  smelt  through  the  Telesmeilemicrophonoacope. 

Of  course  when  first  the  infitruineiit  the  CounciUors  are  using. 

To  crowds  of  little  boys  and  girls  it  will  be  quit*  amusing ; 

'Twill  put  the  water  question  in  the  background  without  hope 

When  first  they  use  the  TeleamellemicrophonoBcope. 

Just  think  of  our  new  Provost  with  his  trunk  upon  his  nose. 

The  Bailies  and  the  Councillors  all  following  in  rows  ; 

Wee  boys  crying,  "  here 's  a  show  " — "  a  menagerie  I  hope," 

"Qet  out,  it's  just  the  Telesmellemicrophonoscope." 

If  Miy  of  my  readers  should  be  carious  to  see 

The  way  this  instrument  is  used  upon  a  flower  or  tree. 

Let  him  buy  a  Punch's  Almanack  in  Charles  Jeffrey's  shop. 

And  there  they'll  see  a  Telesmellemicrophonoscope. 


UBS  OB  THE   FaLKIKK   "  BaJENS  "   WHO  FEU.  AT  TAMAI.' 

Oh,  war  I  thou  offspring  of  a  fallen  world, 
Another  host  of  victims  thou  hast  found ; 

Tby  flog,  on  Egypt's  sandy  plains  unfurled. 

Waves  o'er  a  patriot  bond  with  honours  crowned. 


1  At  the  bkttls  of  Tamai,  in  the  Soudan  Camp^gn  in  ISM,  a  number 
of  icildian  from  Falkirk  district  felL  They  fought  bravaly,  and  divd 
1* '"*•*'"'"[[  ths  glories  of  the  r^fiment  to  which  they  belonged— the 
aod.-Ei. 


i 
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The  palm  of  victory  has  been  dearly  bought. 
And  ehoats  of  triumph  drowned  the  parting  sigh 

Of  noble  hearts,  who  for  their  country  fought 
And  shed  their  blood  at  fatal  TamaL 

And  well  has  Scotland  for  this  victory  paid, 
While  Falkirk  o*er  her  sons  heaves  many  a  sigh, 

Though  laurels  such  as  theirs  can  never  fade. 
For  died  they  not  as  soldiers  wish  to  die  ? 

Yes,  though  to  many  a  home  the  victory  brings 

Sorrow  for  sons  who  will  return  no  more, 
A  cloud  of  glory  round  their  memory  clings. 

And  sheds  its  lustre  on  old  Scotia's  shore. 

For  when,  at  duty's  call,  did  Scotland  fail 

To  lead  to  victory  her  Highland  band  ? 
Or  how  can  earthly  power  hope  to  prevail 

0*er  Freedom's  sons  from  an  unconquered  land  ? 

Yes,  Falkirk  well  may  feel  a  thrill  of  pride 
Mingle  with  sorrow  for  brave  Aitken's  fall ; ' 

While  for  the  six  '  who  now  lie  side  by  side 
The  British  flag  was  not  too  good  a  pall. 

So  when  returning  peace  with  triumph  brings 

The  Forty-second  to  their  native  shore, 
Remember  those  whose  fondest  memory  clings 

Round  brave  young  sons  who  will  return  no  more. 


1  Major  Aitken  of  the  42nd  HighlaDders— a  native  of  FaUdrk. 
^C.  Kelly,    Bainsfoid;    J.   Blackball,    Oamebn;   F.  MacPherton, 
T.  Seott,  and  J.  Miller,  Falkirk ;  and  J.  Marshall,  GnOiamsion. 


Tas  Earp  of  Stiruhosbire. 


WALTER  TOWERS. 


WALTER  TOWERS,  the  subject  of  our  present  atetch, 
belongs  to  a  family  which  was  long  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Stirlingshire.  The  farm  of  CIosb, 
near  Bothkennar,  was  held  by  succeeding  generations  of 
Towers  for  many  years,  and  was  occupied  by  one  of  the 
family  until  bo  recent  a  year  ae  1SG5.  At  that  date  an 
uncle  of  our  poet,  who  was  the  last  to  hold  the  lease, 
retired  from  farming,  and  with  his  retiral  ceased  the  time- 
honoured  connection  between  the  name  of  Towers  and  the 
farm  of  Closs.  The  father  of  our  poet  was  apprenticed  as 
a  joiner  and  cabinet-maker  at  Grangemouth,  and  for  some 
time  was  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account  at 
CarroDshore,  where  Walter  was  born  on  the  20th  Nov- 
ember, 1841. 

After  our  poet  had  received  the  schooling  considered 
necessary,  he  resolved  on  following  out  the  occupation  to 
which,  from  the  joiner's  bench,  his  father  had  passed ;  and 
so  was  apprenticed  as  a  pattern-maker,  in  which  employ- 
ment he  has  been  for  many  years  engaged.  He  early 
evinced  a  liking  for  poetry,  and  one  of  the  first  books  he 
bought  with  his  own  savings  was  a  modest  edition  of 
'  Burns's  "Poema  and  Songs,"  which  cost  a  ehUling. 
Attached  to  the  poetry,  he  was  no  less  devoted  to  the 
aira  to  which  the  songs  were  wedded.  His  father  was 
accustomed  to  sing  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family  the 
finest  of  our  Scottish  songs,  with  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
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the  exception  of  Bums's  and  Hogg's.  After  having 
procured  and  read  his  copy  of  "Bums/'  it  strengthened 
his  desire  for  similar  reading.  He  obtained  Chambers's 
"  English  Literature,"  read  it,  and  with  the  reading  of  it 
began  his  career  as  a  bard.  Writing  at  intenrak,  his 
compositions  increased;  and  in  1885,  while  resident  in 
Glasgow,  he  resolved  on  giving  his  productions  to  the 
world.  They  were  accordingly  issued,  by  Messrs  A. 
Bryson  &  Co.,  with  the  title,  "  Poems,  Songs  and  Ballads." 
Since  the  publication  of  his  volume  he  has  written  a 
number  of  songs,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
PeopUs  Friend  and  the  Falkirk  Herald.  He  has  also  been 
an  occasional  contributor  to  The  National  Choir.  In  that 
miscellany  have  appeared  his  "Hark!  hark!  Cuckoo!" 
and  "The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Ochil  Hills."  He  has  also 
written  two  operettas,  both  of  which  have  been  published 
by  Messrs  J.  Curwen  &  Sons.  The  one  was  entitled 
"Handsel  Monday,"  the  other  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie; 
or.  The  Gathering  of  the  Clans."  The  former  enshrines  a 
fast  dying  national  custom;  the  latter  is  no  unworthy 
addition  to  Jacobite  song.  Mr  Towers  is  at  times  pleasingly 
humorous,  but  his  work  is  generally  thoughtful  and 
reflective,  showing  a  calm  and  meditative  mind. 


The  Wayside  Flower. 

Beside  the  common  road  I  saw, 

Amongst  the  trodden  grass, 
A  little  flower,  and  somehow  there 

I  could  not  thoughtless  pass. 
No  startling  beauty  met  my  eyes. 

Yet,  wondering  much,  I  stood 
To  think  upon  its  matchless  faith, 

And  daring  fortitude. 


The  HABf  or  SriRunoaBitut. 

Its  hue  wM  of  tbe  purest  gold. 

And  free  from  cankViog  ruat. 
Only  iU  little  opening  bell 

Was  coat«d  vith  the  dust^ 
With  «-iUing  breath  I  blew  it  off; 

It  then  looked  fresh  and  neat, 
And  for  my  trouble  [»aid  me  with 

A  fragrance  rich  and  aweet. 

And  BO,  the  lowly  mn  of  toil. 

With  sweat  and  dnst  begrimed, 
May  prove  a  dull  exterior 

Oft  hides  a  shining  mind. 
When  nations  in  distress  shall  cry 

For  one  to  lead  tbe  i-an. 
The  Lord  will  wipe  all  dust  away, 

And  point  tbe  proper  man. 

The  culprit  in  his  narrow  call, 

Awjoaint  with  many  a  flin. 
May  have  what  those  who  shun  him  la 

A  kindly  heart  within. 
And  if  there  be  one  chord  in  tune 

To  hannoniae  the  whole. 
Who  dare  deny  the  right  of  heaven 

To  thut  benighted  sonl  I 

Ah,  little,  smiling,  tender  flower ! 

The  world  will  etill  despiM 
The  conunon  things,  the  common  men. 

That  duly  meet  its  eyes : 
For  oh  !  how  seldom  native  worth 

Ih  meted  out  its  due  I 
But  rather  trodden  under  foot, 

As  some  have  trodden  you. 

No  matter  ;  toiling  ones,  take  heart. 
And  be  not  paeaion's  slave ; 

Nor  ever  sink  tbe  man,  and  turn 
A  coward  or  a  knave : 
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Think  of  the  vast  eternity, 

With  all  your  deeds  made  known 
Before  the  great  Omnipotent, 

Who  amply  can  atone. 


Addbess.^ 

(PRUOI  OHABUl.) 

Faithful  heroes,  tried  and  trusted. 
In  Eang  James's  rightful  cause, 

Such  belovM,  stanch  devotion 
Earns  the  wide  world's  just  applause. 

Daring  sons  of  dauntless  fathers. 

Now  for  ever  gone  to  rest. 
Let  your  deeds  crown  their  endeavours. 

Let  their  ardour  fill  each  breast. 

For  the  soldier  'neath  this  standard. 
Who  shall  act  the  hero's  part. 

Well  may  trust  his  every  action 
Shall  be  graven  on  my  heart. 

Have  I  not  from  early  childhood 
Prayed  for  this  auspicious  hour, 

When  the  Scottish  clans  would  rally 
Round  me  in  their  pride  and  power  ? 

I  have  stood  with  hands  uplifted, 
As  you  see  me  standing  now, 

Bidding  powers  celestial  witness 
This  my  fervent  solemn  vow. 

Hear  me,  saints,  and  holy  angels  I 
I  shall  give  what  justice  claims. 

By  the  help  of  righteous  heaven, 
Britain's  sceptre  to  King  James. 


^  This  Address  is  taken  from  the  operetta,  "  Bonnie  PHnoe  Charlie ; 
or.  The  Gathering  of  the  Clans,  "--flej. 
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Than  I  spake,  and  still  believing 
That  my  wish  is  heaven's  wilt, 

Proadly  coll  od  chief  and  vsHsal 
Their  apjiointied  spheres  to  fill. 


Those  for  freedom,  king,  and  country, 
Those  who  wish  our  cause  good  speed, 

Those  who  would  see  Britain  prti«pcr. 
Let  them  follow  where  I  lend  ! 

Dread  not  mercenary  foemcn, 
They  shall  tremble  at  the  sight  c 

ThouRh  they  come  in  countlass  legioiv. 
Right  shall  ever  conijuer  might. 

Oh  1  our  enemies  shaU  marvel 
When  they  meet  us  in  the  Said, 

Armed,  armed  with  our  claymores, 
And  each  naked  breast  a  shield. 

Then  the  crashing  blows  shall  echo 
From  the  wonder-smitten  rocks, 

Till  the  beaten  foe  is  scattered 
Like  dumb,  thunder>frightened  flocks. 

How  the  pealing  pipes  shall  herald 
Our  achievements  at  the  fray. 

When  the  braggart  foe  is  vanquished. 
And  the  valiant  hold  the  day. 

Courage  '.  true  and  trusted  clansmen  : 
Courage  1  halt  the  battle 's  won  ; 

Courage  !  nations  jet  shall  bless  us. 
When  the  glorious  work  is  done. 

Think,  oh  \  think  on  all  the  triumphA 

Of  our  fathers  in  the  post ; 
Scotsmen !  juitioe  rules  in  heaven  > 

We  shall  conquer  to  the  last. 
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The  Deab  Days  o*  Lanqstne. 
Air—"  Oh !  why  left  I  my  hame  ?  " 

Oh,  leeze  me  on  the  days, 

The  days  sae  lang  gane  by, 
When  I  was  but  a  bairn 

Wi*  a'  a  bairn's  joy. 
When  a*  the  world  was  fair. 

And  a'  the  folk  divine ; 
Bat  that  was  in  the  days, 

The  dear  days  o'  langsyne. 

Then  fairies  filled  the  woods, 

And  hermits  roamed  the  dales, 
Where  far-off  echoes  tauld 

The  wanderin'  warlocks'  tales ; 
While  laverocks  lived  on  high, 

And  stars  frae  heaven  did  shine ; 
But  that  was  in  the  days. 

The  dear  days  o*  langsyne. 

Oh  for  the  trusting  heart 

That  filled  each  bairnie's  breast ! 
Oh  for  the  priceless  faith 

That  made  each  shepherd  blest ! 
And  a*  the  sweets  o'  hame, 

Where  lov&  aye  saw  us  dine. 
Contented  in  the  days, 

The  dear  days  o*  langsjme. 

I  hate  the  gaudy  show 

And  glitter  o'  the  town, 
Where  pomp  and  poortith  meet 

nk  ither  wi'  a  frown. 
Gae  me  life's  simple  ways 

And  joys  that  aince  were  mine. 
For  glints  o'  heaven  blessed 

The  dear  days  o'  langsyne. 
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Tub  Wooin"  O't. 

When  Jockie  flret  saw  tbe  beard  iprout  frue  his  chin. 

His  e'en  never  tired  w 
Ho  woehed  it  and  bruahed  it,  below  and  abune. 

And  ne'er  gaed  owre  twirlin'  and  pu'iii'  o't ; 
Shortgyiie  but  a  laddie  and  noo  i|aite  a  man, 
Wi'  hat  cocked  agee,  and  act 
He  dreamt  o'  BDme  lady  wi'  liouaes  and  Ian' : 

And  a'  to  be  bod  for  the  w 


And  0 !  8ic  a  fash  owre  e»ch  eteek  o'  his  chi«e. 

Something  wrang  wi'  the  shajle  or 
Hia  mother,  pair  body,  maist  ended  her  daya 

Wi'  hia  mfSed  mrk,  blerachin'  an'  blaein'  o't ; 
But  a'  wadna  please  him,  be  gtmed  and  he  spat ; 
It  was  stiff,  it  was  limp,  it  waa  this,  it  was  that. 
His  mitfaer  cried,  "Laddie,  what  wad  je  be  atT 

Gin  't  's  a  wife  that  ye  want,  fa'  to  wooin'  o't. 


"  Bat  dinna  tak'  ane  o'  your  FrenchiUed  dalle. 
Or  in  sax  weeks  ye  '11  Ea'  to  the  ruein'  o't ; 

Wi'  their  debt,  and  their  dirt,  and  their  fine  faldersla. 
And  the  clash  they  're  sae  guid  aye  a-brewin'  o't ; 

Tak'  ane  like  yoursel',  though  she  liasna  a  steek  ; 

Ane  to  wash,  mend  or  bake,  ony  day  in  the  week ; 

That's  what  ye  maun  look  to,  and  no  a  smooth  cheek. 
Or  better  ne'er  start  to  the  wooin'  o't," 


In  less  than  a  month,  on  a  blythe  Hallowe'en, 
Jockie  fell  to  a  billin'  and  cooin'  o't, 

Wi'  the  toast  o'  the  town,  a.  dandified  queen  ; 
And  O  I  sic  a  beckin'  and  booin'  o't : 

He  ca'd  her  the  sweetest  lass  ever  was  bom. 

And  slaverin'  kissed  her  till  ane  in  the  mom  ; 

And  when  they  were  part«d  Jock  felt  aae  forlorn. 
He  eighed  to  be  l>ack  to  the  wooin'  o't. 
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On  auld  Handsel  Monday  the  waddin*  took  place. 

And  great  was  the  din  at  the  doin*  o*t ; 
The  only  ane  there  wi'  a  sorrowfu'  face, 

His  mother,  wha  shook  wi*  a  gruein'  o't. 
**  Puir  Jockie,*'  she  sabbed,  "  maun  hae  been  in  a  craEO 
To  marry  a  lass  canna  wash  her  ain  claes ; 
It's  the  stupidest  thing  e*er  I  kent  a'  my  days ; 

Wae  's  me !  but  he  11  rue  sair  the  wooin'  o't." 

Ere  New'rday  cam'  round  my  lady  had  twins, 
But  Jock  prayed  for  nae  mair  renewin'  o't ; 
Wi'  makin'  the  parritch,  and  washin'  the  weans, 

Jock  flate,  while  she  sat  a-boo-booin'  o't. 
And  sae  wi'  her  greeting  the  baim^  wad  squeal. 
Then  Jockie  sent  baith  her  and  them  to  the  deil. 
Syne  aff  to  his  mither  as  fast 's  he  could  reel, 
And  banned  baith  the  waddin'  and  wooin'  o't. 

But  alas !  for  puir  Jockie,  his  mither  she  died  ; 

So  his  life  he  began  the  reviewin'  o't ; 
And  he  saw  unco  weel  that  the  counsel  defied 

Had  bred  him  mair  pleasure  pursuin'  o't ; 
But  bairns  that  tak'  na  a  mither's  advice 
May  some  day  find  oot  that  they  were  na  sae  wise 
As  the  auld  pow  that  kent  baith  the  outcome  and  price 

0'  a  waddin',  and  beddin',  and  wooin'  o't. 


i 
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JAMES  RA£,  or  more  fftmiliarly  "  Jeems,"  was  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stirling,  in  1842,  and  hia  early  days 
were  spent  at  Cauaewayhead,  under  the  shade  of  the 
Abbey  Craig.  When  of  school  «ge,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tillage  seminary  to  be  inetnicted  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  These  were  imparted  by  a  teacher,  who,  owing 
to  his  inability  to  walk,  bad  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
schoolroom.  From  Causewayhead  our  poet  removed  to 
Kersemill — a  village  about  a  mile  south  from  Stirling. 
While  resident  there  he  attended  Allan's  School  in  Stirling, 
and  subsequently  went  to  the  Academy  at  Bannockbum, 
which  latter  school  was  at  that  time  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr  Wilson.  When  his  school  days  terminated,  and 
when  about  sixteen  yeai-s  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
carriage-builder  at  Stirling.  Here  he  was  employed  for 
some  time,  after  which  he  removed  to  Glasgow  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  craft.  Entering  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr  John  Robertson — which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Scotland — he  was  engaged  at  the  bench  for  a  period  of 
aometbing  like  sixteen  years.  On  his  leaving  Mr  Robertson's 
service  he  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  buildings  and 
plant  of  the  Glasgow  Tramway  and  Omnibus  Company,  in 
which  situation  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years.  As  a 
tradesman,  Mr  Rae  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  bench. 
He  was  an  apostle  of  what  Mr  Gladstone  calls  "individual 
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workmanship,"  and  this  is  seen  from  the  different  inventions 
he  has  made.  While  in  the  employment  of  Mr  Robertson 
he  was  engaged  in  devising  improvements  on  the  existing 
vehicular  action,  and  many  of  his  improvements  have  been 
turned  to  practical  account.  For  this  work  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Science  and  Art  (Liondon). 
Leaving  Glasgow,  he  was  for  about  seven  years  resident  in 
Stirling  engaged  in  photography,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  Glasgow. 

It  was  while  resident  in  ''St.  Mungo"  that  he  began 
verse  writing— his  compositions  appearing  in  the  "Poets' 
Comers  "  of  the  Stirling  newspapers.  It  is,  however,  more 
to  his  "  Jeems'  Papers "  than  to  his  poetical  effusions  that 
Mr  Eae  owes  his  publicity.  The  "Jeems*  Papers"  are 
squibs  in  which  are  hit  off  the  doings  of  the  magnates  in 
municipal  life  both  in  Glasgow  and  Stirling.  Written  in  a 
terse,  humorous  strain,  and  in  the  broadest  Doric — some 
of  them  redolent  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  "  Sautmarket " 
and  all  that  clings  to  the  immortal  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie; 
others  breathing  the  life  of  the  not  less  boisterous  nor  less 
dignified  Stirling  Town  Council — they  were  warmly  received 
in  the  various  prints  in  which  they  appeared.  In  1885  Mr 
Kae  was  tempted  to  book  publication,  his  maiden  volume 
being  "Prose  and  Rhyme  o'  Leisure  Time."  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  serial  publication  of  the  "  Jeems'  Papers  ^ 
were  received  led  him  to  issue  them  in  volume  form.  The 
first  series  was  issued  in  1886,  the  second  or  "Jubilee" 
series  in  1887,  the  third — an  illustrated  series — ^in  1890, 
and  the  fourth  in  1894.  Mr  Rae  has  also  been  prolific  in 
the  production  of  music,  three  folios  having  seen  the  light. 
In  1887  he  issued  "The  Jubilee  Collection  of  Songs,"  a  year 
later  "  The  Exhibition  Collection,''  and  immediately  there- 
after "The  Christmas  Collection."    In  1890  he  issued  a 
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collection  of  his  poems  under  title  "Songs  and  Ballads,' 
and  in  1894  &  second  series  under  the  same  title. 

His  verses  are  written  in  a  quietly  humorous  vein,  often 
displaying  a  keen  insight  into  human  iife,  and  where  ha 
fails  to  instruct  he  does  not  fail  to  amuse. 

BlRKBNSHAW. 

Yd  ken  whanr  Avon  water  runs 

Alang  thy  glen  wi'  pride. 
And  meanders  imye  thy  rocky  bod 

To  join  the  bonnie  Clyde. 

The  trees  t^y  meet  on  ilka  side, 

The  bonnieet  ere  I  saw  ; 
There  never  was  a  fairy  glen 
Like  bonnie  BirkenHbaw. 
Cluxnig — 0  bonnie,  bonnie  Birkenshaw, 
My  bonnie  Birkenshaw, 
There  never  was  a  fairy  glen 
Like  bonnie  Birkenshaw. 

The  birdiee  sing  among  the  bought, 

The  tront  lonp  frae  the  linn, 
The  rabbits  gambol  on  the  knoweN, 

And  throagh  the  brushwood  rtn. 
The  pheasants  in  thy  fastness  roost. 

And  on  thy  rocks  the  daw, 
While  wand'ring  in  thy  fairy  glen. 

0  bonnie  Birkenshaw  ! 

The  lovers,  too,  they  seek  thy  quiet 

To  tell  the  oft-told  tale. 
And  breathe  oot  tender  words  o'  love 

Id  thy  sweet  scented  vale. 
And  mony  vow 's  been  pledged  in  thee. 

And  mony  a  tear  let  fa'. 
While  wand'ring  in  thy  taiiy  glen, 

O  bonnie  Birkenshaw  I 
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Maby's  Dsspair. 

Mary  at  the  window  sat, 

Her  heart  was  sair  and  aye  she  grat ; 

For  Jamie  he  had  gane  to  eea, 

And  leafless  was  the  trystin'  tree. 

Maiy  to  the  sea-beach  went 

To  watch  the  good  old  schooner  Trent — 

The  ship  that  took  her  heart  away ; 

She  looks  for 't  back  day  after  day. 

Tides  have  come  and  tides  have  gone. 
And  still  she  walks  the  beach  alone. 
And  o'er  the  sea  with  anxious  eye 
Watohes  each  sail  that  passes  by. 
Fierce  and  bitter  is  the  gale, 
Far,  far  distant  is  the  sail, 
Deep,  deep  sunk  in  the  watery  lea, 
And  Mary  ne'er  her  love  will  see. 


Banks  o'  Tweed. 

Upon  the  bonnie  banks  o*  Tweed 

I  wandered  wi'  my  dearie,  O ; 
Upon  a  bonnie  summer  day 

When  everything  looked  cheerie,  O. 
The  birds  sang  sweetly  *mang  the  boughs, 

The  lambs  skipped  o'er  the  green,  O ; 
The  hawthorn  blooms  were  snawy  white. 

The  bonniest  e'er  were  seen,  O. 

We  gathered  berries  from  the  beds. 

They  like  her  cheeks  were  ruddy,  O ; 
And  whiled  awa'  the  sunny  day 

Amang  the  trees  sae  buddy,  O. 
Mony  a  tale  o'  love  we  've  told 

On  thy  banks  sae  grassy,  O ; 
Mony  a  happy  hour  I  've  spent 

Wi'  my  bonnie  lassie,  O. 
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NoRlJkN'    Bo  I 

1  met  her  first  by  Wharrie  Glen, 

A  baddin'  boimie 
No  made  by  ony  'prentice  band, 

Bat  ane  weel  skilled 

My  weo  lass,  loy  bonnie  loas. 
My  Norlaa'  bonnie  laasie,  0  ; 

I  wudna  gie  my  wee  lass 
For  «'  that's  in  Coomassie,  O. 

Her  rosy  cheeks,  her  raven  hair. 
Her  cheery  mou'  sae  sancy,  0, 

She  fnirly  won  this  heart  o'  mine, 
This  Norlan'  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

I  looked  at  her,  and  she  at  me. 
Her  grey  «en  sparkling  finely,  O, 

I  set  her  doon  Qpon  a  bank, 
And  O,  she  spoke  divinely,  0. 

I  epiered  if  she  wad  marry  me, 
She  looked  down  in  a  ewitber,  0, 

And  said  that  I  wad  has  to  gang 
And  spier  that  at  her  mitber,  O. 

Says  I,  "My  lass,  I  doobt,  I  doobt 
That  wadna  be  sae  cannie,  O  ; 

D  'ye  think  yoor  faither  ever  soobt 
Your  mither  frae  your  jfrannie,  0  ? " 


The  Captivb  Eaui^ 

The  captive  eagle  sat  nod  viewed  his  prison  house. 
And  looked  upon  his  scanty  fare  with  proud  disdain, 

Hia  noble  mind  soared  far  above  his  dull  abode. 
He  longed  to  see  hit  native  mountains  once  again ; 

'Hong  beetling  cUfb  where  monntiun  torrents  roar, 
Where  Freedom  shines  on  every  hill  and  crag. 
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And  lightnings  flash  across  the  deep  ravines, 
Where  trembling  stands  the  stately  antlered  stag ; 

Where  the  shrill  pibroch  echoes  through  each  glen  ; 
Where  rosy  maidens  sing  sweet  Gaelic  strains, 

And  shoep  roam  o'er  the  hills  to  nip  the  pasture  sweet, 
Where  nature  wild  in  pleasant  grandeur  reig^ns. 


New-Yeab. 


The  old  year  is  off  and  left  us, 
His  old  son  has  come  instead ; 

Evergreens  a'  round  his  mantle, 
'Mang  his  hair  the  holly  red. 

Come  to  me,  my  little  children, 
I  have  brought  you  all  good  cheer ; 

Happy  let  us  be  in  season, 
Let  us  sing  a  good  New- Year. 

Strike  the  harp,  let  all  be  gladness. 
Vibrate  sweet  the  golden  string ; 

Strike  the  harp,  away  with  sadness. 
Make  the  woods  and  valleys  ring. 

Let 's  be  sad  when  aucht  's  to  grieve  us, 
When  we  're  gay  let 's  join  the  ring ; 

Give  unstinted  to  the  needy. 
And  in  chorus  let  us  sing. 

Think  on  those  who  *ve  gone  before  us. 
Here  *s  to  those  who  're  far  away ; 

Breathe  a  prayer  for  those  in  sickness, 
Let  us  sing  with  all  to-day. 


The  World  Gaed  Vert  Wesl  Thxn. 

Why  do  we  want  everything  to  be  new  ? 

Wi'  auld  things  we  noo  canna  fen'. 
Though  things  gaed  as  weel  as  e'en  they  dae  noo ; 

Yes,  the  world  gaed  very  weel  then. 
17 
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0  the  world  good  very  weel  then ; 
Yes,  the  world  gaed  very  weel  then ; 

1  '11  no  gi'e  the  anld  io  exchange  for  the  n 
For  the  world  good  very  weel  then. 

I  mind  auld  t^nmnie  aye  gaed  to  the  kirk 
On  Sabbaths,  come  drouth  or  come  ratn. 

Wi'  ehawl  owra  head  and  now  pipit  mutch, 
And  the  world  gaed  very  weel  then. 

We  fed  on  porritch  and  guid  butter  milk, 
And  o'  boims  I  'm  sure  there  were  ten ; 
Nae  ailments  had  we,  bat  as  happy  'e  could  be. 

For  tho  world  gaed  verv  Metl  then. 

My  grannie's  now  dead,  my  mither  is  atdd, 
An'  tbe  b&imies  ha'e  a'  grown  men ; 

My  hG&rt  warms  ap  when  I  think  o'  oor  youth. 
For  the  world  gaed  very  weel  then. 

Mither 's  a  gnmnie  an'  keeps  a  bit  coo, 

She  bidee  in  a  snug  but  and  ben  ; 
She  '11  no  gi'e  the  auld  in  Bichange  for  the  new. 

Foe  the  world  gaed  very  weel  then. 
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JOSEPH  CROSTHWAITK 

Born  1842. 

JOSEPH  CROSTHWAITE,  son  of  Henry  Stainton 
Crosthwaite  and  Mary  Moodie,  was  bom  at  Carron  on 
the  10th  June,  1842,  and  was  resident  there  for  six  years, 
after  which  the  family  removed  to  Carronshore.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  pattern- 
making  at  Lock  16,  near  Falkirk,  and  thither  from 
Carronshore  he  had  to  travel  every  morning,  returning 
every  evening.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began 
verse  writing,  being  encouraged  in  the  art  by  an  elder 
brother,  who  also  at  times  wooed  the  muses.  About  1861 
Mr  Crosthwaite  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  in  1864  was 
married  to  Margaret  MacLean,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain 
MacLean  of  Carronshore.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he 
returned  to  Falkirk,  where  he  was  engaged  first  in 
Bumbank  Foundry,  and  subsequently  in  Union  Foundry. 
In  1871  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  partnership  of  the 
Bank  Foundry  Company  at  Bo'ness,  and  after  passing 
through  the  inflated  period  of  the  Iron  Trade  was  on  the 
fair  way  to  success.  An  unfortunate  land-title  trouble 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  however,  and  a  consequent 
dispute  with  the  Dock  and  Harbour  Commissioners  of 
Bo'ness,  which  led  to  a  serious  complication  of  matters, 
were  the  means,  after  eight  years'  incessant  trouble,  of  the 
Company  being  wound  up ;  and  this  proved  disastrous  to 
the  fortunes  and  anticipated  success  of  Mr  Crosthwaite. 
At  this  tiurn  of  affairs  the  subject  of  our  sketch  had  once 
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more  to  look  for  employment,  and,  after  tilling  varioua 
temporary  aituatioDs,  he  was  engaged  in  1886  as  traveller 
to  the  firm  of   Messrs  M.  Cockburn  A  Co.,  Falkirk.     In 
1888  he  was  appointed    Manager    of  Works,  in   which 
Bitoation   he   remained    until    1893,    when    he   again    \rsB 
appointed  foundry  traveller.     Mr  Crosthwaite  haa  been  a 
voluminous   writer,    but    has    never    sought    to    save    bis 
productions  from  the  ephemeral  existence  which  a  news- 
paper or  leaflet  affords.     Under  various  pen-names  ho  hag    , 
written   on   political,   social,    and  other  subjects  to   Thd  j 
F<\lkirk  Mail,  The  Falkirk  Hej-aid,  and  The  Bo'ntis  Jounud.  } 
An   ardent   Liberal  and   Tcmjieranco  Eeformerj    he  often 
holds  forth  in  these  causes,  and  his  verses  are  marked  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  author. 

Mt  Deabik. 

Sveet  Nature  may  revive  wi'  spring, 
The  wee  birds  a'  may  blithely  sing, 
But  joy  to  me  they  canna  bring 
Unleis  thou  be  my  dearie. 

The  son  may  rise  in  simmer  pride. 
And  owre  the  hilla  at  e'ening  glide, 
But  if  thon  art  nae  by  my  side 
Twill  a'  be  dull  tnid  drearie. 

Though  antDmn  emile  and  plenty  reign. 
And  fields  wave  rich  wi'  golden  grain. 
Yet  harvest  time  will  come  in  vain 
If  wanting  thee,  mj  dearie. 

Cauld  winter  wind  may  fiercely  blaw 
The  drivin'  sleet  or  driftin'  snaw ; 
But,  blest  wi'  thee,  I  'U  love  it  a'. 
My  ain,  my  artless  dearie. 
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O  Could  I  Thy  Praises  Sino. 


r  r 


O  could  I  thy  praises  sing, 
Then  swoet  melodies  would  rin^, 
And  music  sweet  would  swell, 
Ringing  o'er  each  hill  and  dell, 
A*  my  tale  o'  love  to  tell. 

Could  my  wishes  noo  tak*  wing, 
A  sweet  offering  they  would  brin 
Frae  the  treasures  o'  the  muse  ; 
Priceless  jewels  I  would  choose, 
A*  to  pay  a  lover's  dues. 

Love's  mythology  I  'd  bring, 
And  the  muses  play  a  spring 
O*  rich  harmony  divine, 
Breathing  love  through  every  line, 
As  sweet  incense  at  thy  shrine. 

If  I  lack  the  poet's  art, 
Read  the  language  o'  the  heart. 
And  through  a'  your  future  life 
May  sweet  happiness  be  rife. 
May  God  bless  my  darling  wife. 

May  the  tears  that  dimmed  our  eyes 
Mak'  us  baith  mair  guid  and  wise, 
And  as  on  through  life  we  go 
May  our  love  the  purer  grow, 
Warming  life  with  lovers*  glow. 

Nine  love  pledges  God  has  given ; 
Five  are  here  and  four  in  heaven  : 
As  our  little  darling's  there 
May  our  others  bloom  as  fair. 
May  God  guide  them  evermair. 

0  could  I  attune  the  lyre. 
As  thy  love  might  well  inspire. 
Then  my  soul's  enraptured  glance 
Wad  mak'  a'  your  heart-strings  dance 
To  the  tune  o'  Love's  Romance. 


Bonnie  lassie  O ! 
Bonnie  lassie  O ! 


Bonnie  lassie  O ! 

Bonnie  lassie  O ! 
Bonnie  lassie  O  I 


Bonnie  lassie  O ! 

Bonnie  lassie  O ! 
Bonnie  lassie  O ! 


Bonnie  lassie  O ! 

Bonnie  lassie  O ! 
Bonnie  lassie  O ! 


My  ain  lassie  O  ! 

Bonnie  lassie  O  t 
Bonnie  lassie  O ! 


Bonnie  lassie  O  I 

Bonnie  lassie  O ! 
Bonnie  lassie  O  I 


Bonnie  lassie  O ! 

Bonnie  lassie  O I 
Bonnie  lassie  O ! 


Bonnie  lassie  O I 
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Here,  whaur  Kelvin  wjm 

Here,  whaur  Kelvin  wiroptea  clear 
Fur  froe  e.'  the  din  and  sleer. 
Nature's  charme  ure  doubly  dear 

\Vi'  bbochls  o'  thee,  ni;  boniiie  Uesie  ! 

Ghimia — O,  my  bonnis  blue-e'ed  la«*ie, 

My  bonnie,  btoomtng,  blue-e'ed  laseie, 
Nature's  eharms  are  doubly  dear 
Wi'  thochta  o'  thee,  my  bonaia 


FtowereCe  deck  the  verdant  leA, 
Beauty  blooms  on  ilka  tree. 
And  my  heart  U  fu'  o'  gloo 
Wi'  thocbta  o'  thee,  my  bonnie  lassie ! 

Lambkins  bleat  and  birdies  sing. 
Woodland  echoes  blithely  ring, 
Sweetly  chsmiing,  bat  they  bring 
Nae  thocbta  like  thee,  my  bonnie  lassie 

Natore'e  face  eae  fresh  and  gay 
BlosNms  only  to  decay. 
But  till  de*tb  'twill  charm  me  aye 
Wi'  thocbta  o'  thee,  my  bonnie  lasBie ! 


To  THE  MBUORV  Of  A   NiBCE. 

Oh  1  is  she  dead  T  It  seems  so  strange 
That  I  can  scarcely  think  it  tme. 

That  she  has  undergone  that  change. 
The  mortal  change  of  death's  chill  hue 

And  haa  her  gentle,  merry  heart 
For  ever  .ceased  its  mortal  throbs ! 

A  father's  grief  in  t««re  may  start, 
A  mother's  angnish  bnrat  in  soba. 
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Can  tears,  or  sighs,  or  sobs  avail. 

Or  all  the  agonies  of  grief. 
To  bring  her  from  beyond  the  veil  ? 

Ah,  no  !  but,  there 's  a  grand  belief. 

Too  pure,  too  sensitive  for  earth  ! 

Her  gentle  spirit,  so  refined, 
Was  fitted  for  its  Second  Birth, 

And  could  not  be  to  clay  confined. 

Accept  the  blessed  comfort  given, 
That  Jesus  lived  and  died  to  teach, 

That  she  is  raised  to  life  in  heaven, 
Free  from  the  world's  polluting  reach. 

Free  from  a  world  of  weary  cares. 
And  much  that  may  corrupt  the  mind ; 

Free  from  Temptation's  baneful  snares. 
She  leaves  the  worthless  dross  behind. 

And  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Think*8t  thou  she  lacks  a  parent's  care. 

Or  that  earth-life,  even  at  its  best. 
Has  tithe  of  joys  like  children  there  ? 

Jesus,  while  here  on  earth,  proclaimed 
The  grandest,  sweetest  solace  given : 

Truth,  of  all  truths !  the  noblest  named  ! 
'Tis  such  as  she  who  people  heaven. 


i 
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HENRY  SHIRLEY  BUNBURY. 


^NRY  SHIRLEY  BUNBUItY  was  born  at  Waterford. 
Ireland,  6th  April,  1843,  and  received  hie  education  at 
Magdalene  College  School,  Oxford ;  King's  School,  Ely ;  | 
and  King's  College,  London.  Entering  the  Civil  Service, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Chief  Inspector's  Department  at 
Somerset  House  from  1863  to  1871,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Head  Office,  in  Dublin.  Here  he  was  engaged  till 
1675,  vhen  he  went  to  Monmouth.  Fire  years'  service  was 
given  here,  and  then  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  at 
Cheltenham.  Leaving  Cheltenham  in  1883  he  vent  to 
Newton  Abbot,  where  he  was  reeident  until  1891.  From 
Newton  Abbot  he  went  to  Bristol,  and  in  January,  1892, 
left  Bristol  and  came  to  SUrling. 

Mr  Bunbury  began  the  writing  of  verses  at  an  early 
age,  and  has  contributed  to  the  principal  newspapers  in 
Cheltenham  and  Torquay.  He  wrote  several  poems  for  a 
magazine,  "The  Pioneer,"  with  which  Walter  Crane  and 
Earnest  Rhys  were  associated.  Several  of  his  songs  have 
been  set  to  music,  and  two  or  three  of  them  have  been 
pubhshed. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr  Bunbury  lived  with  an  aunt. 
Miss  Selina  Bunbury,  a  well-known  authoress,  who  wrote 
many  books  of  travel,  novels,  and  stories  for  children.  She 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Chambers,  and  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  literary  people  between 
1815  and  1865.     In  the  company  of  his  aunt  Mr  Bunbury 
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travelled  a  good  deal.  He  was » in  Bussia  jost  after  the 
Crimean  War  in  1856,  and  saw  the  emperor's  coronation. 
He  has  also  travelled  in  Italy,  Grermany,  and  Denmark. 
During  the  years  he  was  in  Dublin  he  was  very  intimate 
with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Wilde.  Their  house  was  the 
literary  centre  and  resort  of  Dublin.  Their  son  Oscar, 
&mous  afterwards  as  a  novelist,  et  cetera^  was  then  a 
student  at  Trinity  College. 

Since  coming  to  Stirling,  Mr  Bunbury  has  contributed 
many  songs  and  poems  to  the  local  press.  In  the  Stirling 
Jottmal  appeared  his  "  Songs  for  the  Services,"  a  series  of 
songs  on  the  army  and  navy.  His  verses  are  smooth  and 
melodious,  reminding  one  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his^ 
great  countryman — Moore. 

Autumn  Leaves. 

They  drank  the  wine  of  summer  and  the  sun 
From  burnished  cupe  of  sunset  and  sunrise, 
Now  dying,  drunk  with  sunshine,  while  the  skies 

Loom  leaden  o'er  them,  and  all  life's  undone. 

Some  fevered  reflex  of  the  glow  they  won 
These  leaves  give  back,  whose  burning  hues  are  shed 
On  that  rich  funeral  pyre  of  woodland,  widely  spread, 
Whose  sovereign  summer,  still  in  state  lies  dead. 


The  Royal  Artilleby. 

Chorus — Fill  up  a  glass  of  Sillery, 
Comrades,  take  a  hand. 
Here 's  to  our  Arbillery, 
May  its  records  stand 
Bright  and  clear  as  ever  in  the  annals  of  our  land. 

The  Foot  may  boast  of  many  a  field, 

Of  many  a  battle  won  ; 
But  why  to  them  did  the  enemy  yield  ? 

Just  through  the  might  of  the  g^n. 


i 
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The  Horse  with  sabre  and  Innce  sjkI  plume 
Maj  dash  like  n  torrent  down  ) 

Wo  cleiLr  the  road  and  we  make  thou  room. 
And  theirs  is  the  whole  renown  t 

In  Horse,  and  in  Foot  lu-e  gallant  men, 

And  brave  aa  a  mmi  nrny  be. 
But  there  are  fellows  oh  lino  again 

In  oar  own  Artillery. 

A  Sosa  Of  TiUB. 
There's  a  time  to  langh,  and  n  time  to  ' 

A  time  to  sigh  or  sing, 
A  time  to  sow,  and  a  time  to  reap, 
A  time  for  everything. 

Time  flows — lite  goes — 
Love,  like  a  bird,  takes  wing. 

There's  a  time  to  wander,  a  time  to  rest 

For  winter  a  time,  for  spring ; 
A  time  for  sorrow,  a  time  for  jest, 
A  time  for  everything. 

Time  flows— life  goes- 
Love,  like  a  bird,  takes  wing. 

There's  «t  time  to  labour,  a  time  to  woo, 

Ami  a  time  to  fit  the  ring ; 
Bnt  never  a  time,  if  love  be  true. 
When  love,  like  a  bird,  takes  wing. 
^me  flows — life  goes — 
Love  to  its  own  will  cling. 

Tacnt. 
Perchance  it  Use  beyond  our  ben. 
Lores  and  eludes  for  evennoie. 
The  searching  of  the  souls  of  men 
Set  for  that  shifting  misty  shore. 
Half  shown,  then  vanishing  again. 
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Shall  it  be  said,  if  we  despond. 
Fold  sail,  and  leave  the  deeps  untracked, 
'Twas  fortitude  and  faith  they  lacked. 
And  ease  whereof  they  were  too  fond  ? 

The  "  Fortunate  Isles,"  our  fathers'  dream, 

Has  melted  as  the  morning  mist, 

Yet  far  above,  by  sunrise  kissed, 

The  peaks  of  some  new  land  may  gleam. 

Wide  continents  of  Truth  outspread 
With  hints  and  secrets  for  the  wise 
Say  no  land  shows,  no  light  is  shed, 
'Tis  in  the  path  we  nobly  tread, 
Not  in  the  goal  the  guerdon  lies. 


Between  Tvvu  Fires  ;  ob.  How  Happy  could  I  be  with  Eitheb  ! 

By  maidens  twain  am  I  undone, 
Both  are  so  dear,  so  charming ; 

The  thought  of  losing  either  one 
Is  ec^ually  alarming. 

For  one  has  eyes  whose  deepe  ensnare. 

Whose  secret  still  invites  me, 
And  when  my  heart 's  a  captive  there. 

Captivity  delights  me. 

And  one  gives  me  a  smile  so  sweet, 

Love 's  set  to  music  in  it ; 
All  other  joys  endure  defeat 

In  that  divinest  minute. 

If  I  should  marry  one,  I  fear 

Of  t'  other  I  'd  grow  fonder ; 
Farewell  to  you,  and  you,  my  dear. 

Away  from  both  I  wander. 


i 
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A  BVHMKIt  Dbkam. 

By  the  river  roses  blow, 

Ail  along  the  lilios  gleam, 
CIouiIb  Bail  in  tlie  blue  beloiv, 

Like  a  dream  within  a  dream. 

Lightly  moves  the  meadow  gra««. 

Slowly  awny  the  cluetered  reeds, 
Where  the  gurgling  watflW  pftse 

In  among  the  waving  weed«. 

Underneath  the  heavy  ahoda, 

In  a  passionate  repose. 
By  the  amorouB  boaghe  delayed. 

Caught  and  kissed  the  river  gae!<. 

Would,  0  love !  our  live*  might  run 
Swift  and  sweet,  drawn  through  like  this, 

Respectful  shade  and  radiant  sun,— 
ButHed  only  by  a  kiss. 
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JAMES  MACADAM  NEILSON. 

1844-1883. 

JAMES  MACADAM  NEILSON  was  born  at  MUton  of 
Campsie  in  1844,  and  his  early  days  were  spent  under 
the  shadow  of  Campsie  Fells.  The  chief  industry  in  this 
district  is  calico  printing ;  and  after  his  school  days  were 
over,  and  that  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to 
calico  printworks  at  Lennoxmill.  Here  he  gave  evidence 
of  no  ordinary  mental  ability  j  and  from  this  trade  he  was 
taken  and  soon  after  apprenticed  to  the  art  of  engraving. 
He  was  a  devoted  wooer  of  the  muses,  and  contributed  largely 
to  various  newspapers.  In  1877  he  collected  his  verses  and 
published  them  in  volume  form,  but  like  many  other  minor 
bards  he  failed  to  attract  attention.  He  was  employed  for 
some  time  at  Thornliebank,  and  there  he  died  in  October, 
1873.  His  friend,  William  Freeland  of  the  Glasgow 
Evening  News,  edited  a  posthumous  volume  of  his  works, 
which  was  published  under  title,  "  Songs  for  the  Bairns." 

The  Bairns  a'  at  Rest. 

There  was  din,  as  ye  ne'er  heard  the  like, 

'Mang  oor  bairns  the  nicht  roun'  the  fire-en' ; 
A'  were  busy  as  bees  in  a  bike  ; 

A'  were  blythe  as  the  birds  in  the  glen ; 
What,  wi'  castles  an'  kirks  built  wi'  stools. 

What,  wi*  rhyming  at  spellings  a'  roun*, 
What,  wi'  playin'  at  ba'  an'  at  bools ; 

But  there's  peace  now — they  're  a'  cuddled  donn. 

Noo  the  bairns  are  asleep,  an'  a  calm 
Has  fa'n  roun'  like  a  saft  gloamin'  shade, 

An'  a  kind  hand  unseen  sheds  a  balm 
Owre  their  white  limbs  in  weariness  laid. 
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On  their  fnir  chubby  faces  we  see 

8io'  an  evenly  sweetness  o'  rest. 
That  yo'd  doubt  but  they'd  borraw'd  a  weo 

Fra«  the  far-awa'  realms  o'  the  blest. 

Like  wee  birds  in  a  nest  they  do  oower 

By  ilk  ither  sae  cosy  and  kin' ; 
Ob,  their  bod  'b  like  a  roso-bed  in  flovrer. 

An'  oor  glances  o'  luvs  on  it  shine. 
Sae  awa'  wi'  your  glairy  gowd  crowu 

Frae  the  cunoiiig  ctiuld  fingers  o'  art ; 
But  hurrah  for  the  bairns  that  ha'e  grown 

liiie  a  living  lovo- wreath  roan'  my  heart  1 

Ha  t  let 's  whaeeht '.  As  we  warm  in  their  praise 

We  micht  wauken  some  flaxen-haired  loon  ; 
See,  already  shot  oot  frae  the  claes, 

Juist  as  lithe  a  wee  limb 's  in  the  toon  I 
Hap  it  owre,  hap  it  owre,  bonnie  bairn, 

Whaur  awa'  may  that  wee  footie  pace  1 
The  richt  gait  o'  the  world  'b  ill  to  leani. 

An'  fair  Fortune  is  fickle  to  chase. 

There  are  hid  'neatb  the  laahee  soe  lang 

The  fall  eeu  that  are  stars  o'  the  day  ; 
There  Ues  silent  the  nnreery  sang 

On  thae  lips,  fresh  as  morning  in  May  ; 
An'  there  beats  in  tbae  bosoms  o'  life 

Mair  o*  promise  than  spring  buds  are  givin', 
That  maun  meet  the  world's  favour  and  strife, 

And  shall  make  them  or  mar  them  for  heaven. 

Will  ye  guard  them,  ye  angels  o'  peace, 

In  this  haven  in  the  curtains  o'  night  T 
WiU  ye  guard  Ihem  when  dangers  increase. 

Heaving  oot  in  their  day-ocean  flight  T 
For,  oh,  whaur,  frae  the  baimie  sae  wee 

To  the  baimie  the  biggest  o'  a', 
Is  the  ane  we'd  firat  part  wV,  an'  see 

To  a  bed  in  the  mools  ta'en  awa'  ? 
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JAMES  AITCHISON. 

Born  1846. 

JAMES  AITCHISON,  the  author  of  "  The  Chronicle  of 
Mites/'  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1846,  and  has  risen 
from  the  humble  occupation  of  message  boy  to  a  worthy 
place  in  the  ministry.  His  father,  who  was  by  trade  a 
potter,  was  an  ardent  Radical,  was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  disastrous  Chartist  movement,  and  was  served  with  a 
measure  of  that  misfortune  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  attempted  reform.  By  1848  he  found  he  was  being 
boycotted,  and  resolved  on  emigration.  Early  in  1849  he 
arrived  at  New  York,  but  failed  to  find  emplojrment. 
Proceeding  to  Brooklyn  the  same  ill-luck  followed  him, 
and  while  going  south  from  Brooklyn  he  was  stricken  by 
sunstroke.  Carried  to  an  hospital  in  Philadelphia,  he  died 
there  shortly  afterwards,  bowed  down  by  failure  and  worn 
out  by  disease. 

Our  poet  received  a  few  years'  tuition  in  Glasgow,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  as  a  message  boy  till  his  fourteenth 
year,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker.  After 
leading  school  he  continued  his  studies,  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  French,  and  Mathematics.  Resolved  on 
adopting  the  Law  as  a  profession,  he  entered  Glasgow 
University  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  took  the  Arts 
course.  His  college  career  led  him  to  abandon  the  law  for 
the  ministry,  and  at  the  end  of  his  Arts  course  he  passed 
to  the  Divinity  Hall.  While  taking  Divinity  he  was 
engaged  first  as  a  missionary  and  afterwards  as  a  teacher. 
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and  in  this  wny  was  enabled  to  continue  his  atudiee.  After 
the  necessary  course  of  training  Mr  Aitchiaon  was  licensed 
in  1873,  and  shortly  thereafter  was  called  Bimiiltaneotisly 
to  Eaglesham  and  Falkirk.  Accepting  the  latter,  he  was 
ortlaiiied  to  the  Erskine  Church  there  in  1875,  and  in  this 
churge  he  etill  labours.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
minister  he  is  identified  with  other  church  offices  in.  the 
way  of  synodical,  committee  and  deputation  work.  He 
also  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  educational  affairs,  . 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  erection  of  the  Falkirk  High  School. 

Mr  Aitchison's  literar3'  work  began  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy,  and  his  productions  were  published  in  various 
magazines.  In  1867  he  published  his  poems  under  title 
"The  Chronicle  of  Mites,"  and  these  were  so  favourably 
received  that  he  was  induced  to  further  publication ;  and 
in^  1890  issued  a  volume  treating  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  as  seen  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ, 
entitled,  "  Signa  Cbristi." 

Wilt  tbou  never  be  still,  0  sea  ! 
I  am  wenry  of  thy  complaining ; 
On  the  rockj'-ribbad  shore  for  evermore 
Must  the  spray  of  thy  surf  be  raining  ! 

Oh,  fain  would  my  heart  be  at  rest, 
But  the  ceaeelesB  sound  of  tby  beating. 
By  day  and  by  night,  in  darkness  and  light, 
Keeps  the  old  sad  story  repeating. 

.Ah  t  'tis  many  u  year  ago 
Since  the  tone  of  thy  music  changing 
Turned  thy  joyous  swell  to  a  sullen  knell. 
All  ita  peace  from  my  heart  estranging. 
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In  the  gladsome  days  that  are  (j^ne, 
Thy  voice,  to  my  rapture  replying. 
Loud-echoing,  thrilled  the  soul-chords,  and  filled 
With  delight  that  appeared  undying. 

But  a  night  of  horror  came  down, 
0*erwhelming  the  day  of  my  gladness ; 
Thy  waves  to  my  ear  brought  tidings  of  fear. 
Ringing  dirges  in  notes  of  sadness. 

Far  away  on  the  foamy  deep 
Thy  billows  roll  over  my  treasure ; 
When  the  winds  were  loud,  thy  waters  a  shroud 
Enswathed  round  the  soul  of  my  pleasure. 

Wilt  thou  never  be  still,  O  sea? 
I  am  weary  of  thy  complaining ; 
Must  I  ever  weep,  and  vain  vigils  keep. 

Whilst  thy  surf  on  the  shore  is  raining  ? 


Reality. 


I  looked  through  the  vista  of  former  years. 

And  the  shadows  of  the  past 
Came  trooping  before  my  straining  eyes, 
As  mists  from  the  sleeping  valleys  rise. 

Where  the  sun's  warm  rays  are  cast. 

And  I  asked  myself,  "  Is  there  anything  real 

In  all  that  has  passed  away  ? 
Is  life  but  a  vain  delusive  dream. 
And  the  things  of  earth  not  what  they  seem. 

But  only  a  false  display  ?" 

'*  Look  not  on  the  past,"  cried  a  warning  voice, 

'*  But  turn  to  the  time  untold ; 
For  there  you  may  read  in  letters  clear 
A  truth  that  shall  bid  away  your  fear. 
And  your  riddle  dark  unfold." 
18 
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I  turned,  and  the  light  of  the  morning  uto. 

Shone  fnll  oa  the  opened  scroll : 
And  thus  the  worda  of  the  a: 
"  The  things  of  the  earth  shall  fade,  bat  m 

Has  a  ntver-dying  soul." 

Bbdbksabt. 

A  little  redbreast  on  the  gravel, 

A  tiny  pulse  of  life  : 
It  has  home  and  nukt«  in  its  little 
And  ia  subject  to  fortune  or  el«e  t 

As  well  as  you  or  I. 

A  little  redbreast  on  the  gravel, 

A  tiny  pulee  of  life : 
It  has  grief  and  joy,  in  a  wondrous  alloy, 
And  has  duties  iti  daily  life  to  employ, 

Aa  well  as  you  or  I. 

A  little  redbreast  on  the  gravel, 

A  tiny  pulse  of  life : 
It  haa  place  and  pale  in  the  universe'  scale, 
And  has  rights  of  its  own  over  hill  and  dale, 

As  well  as  you  or  I. 

A  little  redbreast  on  the  gravel, 

A  tiny  pulse  of  life  : 

Woe  unto  the  hand  that  would  loosen  the  band 

Of  ita  hold  on  life ;  ib  mi^ht  vengeance  demand, 

Aa  well  as  you  or  I. 


City  and  Town. 

BILUIII  k  DODBLI  RirKin. 

Let  them  prate  of  the  joys  of  a  city  life. 
Of  the  pleasures  of  etmtting  up  and  down. 

Where  fashion  is  flaunting  and  "  dudes  "  are  rl 
But  give  me  the  life  of  a  country  town, 
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With  its  lusty  lads  and  its  maidens  brown, 
And  its  scent  of  woodland  and  js^rden  bloom, 

And  my  sweetheart  fair  in  her  simple  gown — 
Away  with  the  city,  its  flare  and  fume  ! 

Let  others  sweat  in  the  sweltering  strife 

For  the  wreath  of  fame,  and  the  world's  renown, 
With  temper  as  keen  as  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
But  give  me  the  life  of  a  country  town : 
And  not  the  hope  of  a  monarch's  crown, 
Nor  the  dazzling  gleam  of  a  victor's  plume. 

Shall  lure  me,  though  fortune  should  fawn  or  frown- 
Away  with  the  city,  its  flare  and  fume  ! 

LfOt  them  march  to  the  music  of  drum  and  fife, 

They  are  arrant  fools,  be  they  sage  or  clown. 
Who  'list  for  the  battle,  leave  home  and  wife : 

But  give  me  the  life  of  a  country  town ; 

For  I  fail  to  express  in  verb  or  noun 
The  sweets  of  its  quiet,  its  freedom  from  gloom — 

No  need  of  carousals  dull  care  to  drown — 
Away  with  the  city,  its  flare  and  fume  ! 

Envoi, 

Where  the  breeze  will  freshen,  the  sun  embrown. 
And  vigour  the  flickering  lamps  illume. 

Oh,  give  me  the  life  of  a  country  town  ! — 
Away  with  the  city,  its  flare  and  fume ! 


Tee  Harp  op  Stsrlisoshirb. 


FRANCES  GAIR,  L.L.A. 
Born  1848. 

rLKIRK,  the  birthplace  of  many  other  songsters,  ^ 
claims  Frances  Gair  as  a  "bairn."  Miss  Gair  i 
liorn  at  Falkirk  on  the  4th  July,  1848.  She  was  educated  -J 
first  at  home  and  afterwards  at  a  Ladies'  School,  When  ' 
she  was  sixteen  she  vent  abroad  for  a  year,  spending  the 
winter  in  Italy  and  the  summer  in  Switzerland.  During 
diia  period  abroad  she  learned  French  and  Italian.  These 
languages  completed  her  first  education.  After  some  years 
Miss  Ghur  resumed  her  studies,  passed  the  Edinburgh 
Local  Examinations  and  obtained  the  St.  Andrews  L.L.A. 
Degree.  She  also  studied  in  the  classes  of  the  Edinburgh 
Association  for  the  University  Education  of  Women.  Her 
chief  subject  was  philosophy,  and  she  was  a  prize  student 
in  Professor  Campbell's  classes,  and  also  in  Professor 
Calderwood's  classes.  For  the  further  study  of  philosophy 
Miss  Oair  went  to  Oxford  in  1691.  After  passing  four 
very  pleasant  terms,  she  got  a  bad  attack  of  influenza, 
which  brought  on  a  delicacy  of  the  chest.  This  obliges  her 
to  winter  in  the  south.  At  Mentone,  the  hottest  corner 
in  Europe,  Miss  Gair  has  found  a  pleasant  winter  abode; 
but,  in  spite  of  its  damp  climate,  "  the  dear  auld  hame  wi' 
gray  spire  crowned  "  draws  her  north  in  the  summer. 

Miss  Gair's  productions  are  such  as  one  naturally 
expects  from  a  cultured  mind.  She  frequently  employs  a 
▼ebicle  not  common  among  versifiers,  but  she  never  uses  it 
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in  vain.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  "The  Scottish 
Church,"  and  she  has  been  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  Falkirk  journals. 

Eastvb  Day. 

O !  Easter  dawn  arising  o'er  creation. 
Shine  on  my  soal  till  all  the  shadows  flee. 
O I  Light,  that  lightens  every  land  and  nation, 

Enlighten  me. 

See  the  glad  earth  awake  from  winter  slumber. 
And  clothe  herself  in  all  her  green  array ! 
Hear  the  great  choir  no  tong^ue  of  man  can  number 

Rejoice  to-day ! 

Long  by  the  evil  powers  of  darkness  holden. 
In  deepest  gloom  frost-bound  my  spirit  lay ; 
But  spring  awakes,  I  hail  the  sunshine  golden, 

This  joyous  day. 

Let  all  the  past  suffice  of  doubt  and  error. 
Of  sin  and  self  and  sore  temptation's  sway ; 
And  in  His  grave  leave  all  the  wrong  and  terror, 

On  Easter  day. 

Death  has  no  sting,  nor  can  the  grave  imprison. 
Now  the  eternal  gates  stand  open  wide : 
Nature  revives,  and  Christ  our  Lord  is  risen, 

'Tis  Easter-tide. 


In  the  Hollow  bt  thb  Ska. 

Down  in  the  hollow,  by  the  ever-sounding  sea, 
I  met  with  the  lad  who  is  faithful  to  me ; 
The  lad  who  sailed  away,  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
And  left  me  here  to  wait  till  he  came  again  for  me. 


Down  in  the  hollow,  by  the  ever-sounding 
The  thyme  bloomed  sweet,  and  the  larks  sang  free ; 
With  kisses  o'er  and  o'er,  so  tenderly  he  swore 
To  love  me  and  cherish  me  faithfully. 
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Down  in  the  boUow,  by  bhe  ever-Miuiding  wa. 


And  i^mile  with  jay  and  pride  to  find  hie  baby  boy  nnd  tr 


n 


Down  in  the  hollow,  with  his  babe  upon  my  ki 
1  wait  here  and  watch  by  the  ever-sounding  se 
I  never  shed  a  tear,  though  it's  weary  watting  here, 
For  I  know  my  love  ie  coming  o'er  the  v. 


Tbk  GKBAt  BxrcsAL. 


Here  will  I  Btoy  oind  let  the  world  go  by 

For  aye,  said  I, 
Here,  wh«re  the  mellow  sunlight  aoflly  falls 

On  crumbling  waUe, 
And  Autumn  bloKSomH  slied  iha'ic  faint  perfume 

Through  cloistered  );loom. 

Here  shall  not  worldly  pleasureB  e'er  intrude, 

Nor,  yet,  more  rude. 
Here  ahall  not  daily  strife  for  daily  bread 

Vex  hutirt  and  head 
Here,  if  at  all,  tired  soul  anij  nnxious  breast 

Find  peace  and  rest. 

Give  me,  nor  count  the  sacrifice  dear  bought. 

The  life  of  thought ; 
So  shall  the  foaming  tide,  that  ceaseless  flows 

Without  repose. 
Bear  honours,  love,  fame,  joy  beyond  recall  — 

I  scom  them  nil. 


J 


r\ 
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WILLIAM  PENMAN. 

1848-1877. 

FW  of  our  minor  minstrels  have  strung  the  Doric  lyre 
with  greater  fervency  than  William  Penman,  the 
author  of  the  songs  and  poems  which  go  to  form  the  little 
volume  issued  some  nineteen  years  ago,  under  tide, 
'*  Echoes  from  the  Ingleside."  Penman,  whose  father  was 
a  spirit-dealer  at  Port-Dundas,  was  bom  at  Carronshore 
on  the  19th  July,  1848.  Here  his  boyhood  was  spent; 
but  on  leaving  school  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
was  apprenticed  as  a  blacksmith  at  the  Etna  Foundry. 
After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he  continued  working  at 
this  foundry  for  some  time,  but  was  subsequently  engaged 
in  the  Star  Foundry,  Glasgow,  in  which  place  he  was 
occupied  until  his  death.  He  gave  early  evidence  of  a 
leaning  towards  literature ;  reading  was  his  favourite 
pastime,  and  he  would  often  sit  far  into  the  night  until  he 
bad  finished  perusing  some  interesting  book.  Like  many 
others,  whose  productions  have  intrinsic  merit.  Penman 
never  thought  himself  worthy  the  title  "poet."  He  was 
well  known  and  pleased  to  be  called  by  the  sobriquet^ 
"  Rhyming  Willie."  A  victim  of  apoplexy,  he  was  stricken 
down  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  died  on  the  21st  January, 
1877,  at  the  early  age  of  28,  leaving  a  widow  and  family. 
He  was  a  consistent  total  abstainer,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Good  Templar  Brotherhood.  He  also  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  Freemasons.  His  writings  were  collected  and, 
prefaced  by  a  short  memoir,  issued  in  1878,  with  the  title. 


# 
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"Echoes  from  the  Ingleside."  Petiman  almost  iovariably 
UBoa  the  Doric  in  hia  versification.  His  writings  are 
charact«riBed  by  that  felicity  so  common  to  Scottish  song. 
His  place  has  been  that  of  an  obscure  minor  poet;  but 
had  he  been  given  a  longer  lease  of  life,  there  is  no  saying 
what  altitude  he  might  hnve  attained.  This  much  may 
be  said,  and  we  feel  that  it  ia  borne  out  by  the  specimena 
of  his  muse  which  we  give,  that  he  tuned  his  lyre  as  few  of 
our  Scottish  poets  have  done,  and  that  he  follows  among 
the  first  of  that  great  band  "who  march  in  the  wake  of 
Bobert  Bums.  He  has  a  rare  fund  of  humour  and  a  kindly  I 
sympathy,  and  is  a  keen  student  of  human  nature.  Hia 
flSusions  are  marked  by  a  Sniah  which  entitles  him  to  take 
place  with  the  author  of  "  Morag's  Faery  Olen  "  as  among 
the  best  of  the  minstrels  of  the  shire. 


The   Ch'ikrii   Ikolr    Lows. 

Ab— "  Nm  look  kboot  th*  boms." 
0  eaald  an'  eerie  is  the  nicht. 

Hear  how  the  enell  win's  blaw  I 
Onidwife,  pat  on  a  raiuin'  fin 

To  keep  the  cauld  awa'. 
The  bum  is  chockit  up  wi'  iee. 
The  anaw  has  hid  the  knows ; 
Let  UH  be  thankfu'  that  wa  hae 
A  cheerie  ingle  lowe. 

Bat  simmer  days  will  come  again, 
The  hardest  frost  maun  thowe  ; 
Draw  in  four  chair  and  let  us  share 
The  cheerie  ingle  lowe. 

Tiia  baimiee  a'  are  snug  in  bed, 

I  hae  steekit  a'  the  doors ; 
Oot  bje  the  nipping  northern  wind 

In  snvoge  soger  roars ; 
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The  withered  leaves  frae  aff  the  trees 

It  drifts  owre  hedge  and  howe ; 
But  faith,  guidwife,  it  oanna  reach 

Oor  cheerie  ingle  lowe. 

Rake  up  the  fire  again,  guidwife, 

An'  gar  the  faggots  bleeze ; 
See  hoo  the  sparks  flee  up  the  lum 

To  perish  in  the  breeze. 
Let  blustering  Boreas  roar  and  blaw, 

We  'U  never  fash  oor  pow ; 
But  thank  the  Lord  for  gien  us 

A  cheerie  ingle  lowe. 


Kinoin'  oot  the  Auld  Year  and  Simoin'  in  the  New. 
"bhtxnro  willis's'*  last  lilt  vcr  the  tear. 

Come  on,  guidwife,  bring  oot  your  bun ; 

An'  whaur  's  your  muckle  cheese  ? 
Put  on  another  shule  o'  coals, 

An'  gar  the  faggots  bleeze. 
Anither  year  o'  life,  my  lass. 

We  've  warstled  saf dy  through ; 
Let  the  bells  ring  oot  the  auld  year 

And  we  'U  sing  in  the  new. 

Mony  a  Scottish  heart  this  nicht 

Will  loup  and  dance  fu'  fain, 
An'  mony  a  heart-drawn  tear  be  sRed 

For  freens  far  owre  the  main ; 
But  Ood  abune,  that  guides  us  a' 

Fu'  tenderly  an'  true, 
Tho'  He  pairts  freens  i'  the  auld  year. 

Can  join  them  i'  the  new. 

An'  mony  a  lad  an'  lass  this  nicht 

Will  bide  oot  far  owre  late ; 
An'  I  'm  no  sure  but  some  o'  them 

May  gang  a  waesome  gait. 


The  puir  mild  yenr  is  duein' 

WhteM. !  tiieresilshindi 
Like  it  u'o,  toOi  Ljmun  giuig 

Hoo  Bune,  we  canna  tell. 
An'  tho'  we  hnena  muclile  g 

Oor  pienBurea  arena  few  i 
We've  wnrstled  through  th» 

We'll  bravely  face  the  ne' 


LiKlKl-VC    FOK  A    W 

Eerie  aougha  the  wintry  win 

Aa'  my  heart  is  wao  anil  « 

I  'vfl  raked  owro  a'  an'  caaaa 

A  lasa  to  be  my  dearie. 

Though  I  be  twa-acore  year  ( 

My  henrt  is  nane  the  cauld 

I  'd  like  to  wad  some  bonnie  I 

Ere  I  be  muckle  a  aider. 

Oh  !  I  'm  tired  looking  fc 

The  losaieg  a'  gang  by 

I  'ill  wearied  o"  a  single  li 

Wm  nite  braw  lassie  tr 


A'  pleniahed  snag  and  ci 
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An*  poortith  cauld  she  needna  fear, 

For  siller,  I  hae  plenty  ; 
And  she  maun  stevely  haud  the  gear, 

An'  o'  her  man  tak'  tent  aye. 
My  claes  maun  a'  be  clean  an'  hale, 

Fit  for  my  wark  on  Monday  ; 
An*  I  maun  hae  guid  sheepheid  kail 

For  denner  every  Sunday. 


If  nane  will  hae  me  for  a  man, 

I  '11  dee  wi'  fair  vexation ; 
But  no — I  've  thocht  me  o'  a  plan 

That  offers  consolation. 
I  winna  seek  an  early  tomb. 

Nor  will  I  join  the  sodgers ; 
But  I  '11  juist  tak'  an'  let  my  room 

To  single  women  lodgers. 


Tb«  Harp  op  Stirlingshire. 


WILLIAM  WATSON. 


WILLIAM  WATSON,  a  Glasgow  raei-chant  whose 
leisure  moments  are  engrossed  in  literature  and 
poetry,  was  bom  aome  forty-four  years  ago  at  Rosebank, 
Bowling.  After  receiving  a  school  education  he  passed  to 
the  University,  where  he  took  a  good  position  in  the  Scots 
Law  and  Conveyancing  Classes,  and  a  prominent  position 
in  English  Literature.  Mr  Watson  was  for  a  number  of 
years  resident  in  Milngavie,  first  at  "Clairinch,"  and 
BUbsequently  at  "The  Grange."  During  these  years  he 
was  what  might  be  considered  the  perpetual  President  of 
the  Milngavie  Burns  Club ;  and  the  yearly  address  which 
he  gave  at  the  anniversary  celebration  was  characterised 
by  fresh  study.  He  always  chose  a  new  and  special  theme. 
He  is  a  devoted  Bums  student,  and  has  delivered  frequent 
lectures  on  such  subjects  as:  "Bums  and  his  Songs," 
" Bums  aa  a  Letter-writer,"  "Burns  as  a  Farmer,"  "Burns 
and  the  Deil,"  and  "Bums  and  his  love  of  Flowers." 
Mr  WatsoR  is  connected  with  many  societies.  Charitable 
institutions  have  at  all  times  received  his  assistance,  and 
he  has  done  much  to  benefit  sufi'ering  humanity.  He  was 
twice  President,  and  for  fourteen  years  Treasurer  of  "  The 
Kintyre  Club,"  and  is  a  member  of  the  "Argyllshire 
Society,"  "  Kenfrewshire  Society,"  and  very  many  others. 
Mr  Watson  is  a  writer  of  graceful  and  melodious  verse, 
and  many  of  his  productions  will  live  in  Scottish  song. 
His  works  evince  a  keen  discrimination  of  character,  and 
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are  just  such  as  sing  themselves  into  our  very  life.  His 
songs  have  been  set  to  music  by  Signor  a  De-Ghibrielle, 
Henry  A.  Lambeth,  and  others.  In  addition  to  verse, 
Mr  Watson  gives  his  attention  to  prose,  and  the  facility 
of  his  pen  has  been  frequently  known  in  editorial  and 
reviewing  columns. 

Scotland. 
Music  by  Henry  A.  Lambeth. 

Oh  sing  some  songs  of  Scotland,  that  land  of  great  renown, 
The  home  of  martial  heroes,  that  land  I  call  my  own ; 
The  land  our  fathers  loved  so  well,  our  mothers  sang  when  yoong, 
And  left  a  grand  inheritance  of  love  and  living  song. 

Hurrah  for  the  land  of  Bums  and  Scott, 

Of  Wallace,  Bruce  and  Charlie, 
Land  of  the  flood  and  Highland  blood. 

That  fought  and  bled  eae  sairlie. 

I  sing  the  songs  of  Walter  Scott,  the  Chieftain  of  romance. 
The  loves  of  Mary  Stuart  with  all  her  thoughts  of  France, 
The  wanderings  of  Prince  Charlie  among  the  western  isles, 
The  daring  of  our  Highlandmen,  and  lovely  Flora's  smiles. 

From  Bums  and  beauteous  Ayrshire,  her  lassies  and  her  farms. 
With  happiness  and  tender  thoughts  from  fair  Jean  Armour's 

charms. 
Lives  lasting  fame,  brought  through  his  name,  to  Scotia  and  her 

hearth, 
Where  freedom,  maid,  and  patriot  shine  the  fairest  on  the  earth. 


The  Seasons. 

Music  by  Signor  a  De-Oabrielle. 
Winter, 
Blow  loud  the  tempest,  rage  the  wintry  blast. 
Sad  let  your  wail  be  till  destruction 's  past. 
Weary  though  hearts  be  through  the  dark  lone  night. 
Waiting,  ever  watching,  for  returning  light. 


i 


Token  oi  Vile  on  enrtli  and  of  leiif,'tli' 


Hail '.  liiipjiy  Summer  with  sun.ihiiie, 
Welcome  the  song  of  birds,  love  and 
Shrubs  and  trees  and  blossoms  deligl 
With  gratitode  for  beauleous  ^ifte  w 

Avtvmn. 
See  with  glorj  blending  Autumn's  ^ 
Heaven  and  eortb  renplendont  preac) 
How  our  eternal  Father  bid?  the  seas 
Cheering  the  «oat  of  man  fi-otu  north 


Motiikr's  Lo\ 

A  mother  iat  eroonin'  her  wee 
Wi'  love  and  eudeacin'  sweet 

The  father,  contented,  was  reiu 
And  watcUin'  her  motherly  « 

How  simple  the  act  1  yet  how  c 
Could  the  love  from  that  mot 

Ab  no  !  nab  on  earth.  How  we 
"  Cor  of  such  i«  the  Kingdom 
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Lowlandmen  listen  to  songs  of  the  south, 
Where  brave  border-men  fought  for  freedom  and  truth, 
Where  lawless  attacks  on  fair  Scotia  were  stayed. 
And  Lowland  and  Highlandmen  shared  the  same  plaid. 

Countrymen  listen  to  songs  of  the  west. 
Where  brave  fishers  strive  by  all  that  is  best 
To  conquer  the  waves  by  an  energy  rare — 
Those  sons  of  the  ocean  to  Scotland  most  dear. 

Listen  Gelt  and  loved  Gael,  listen  bard,  listen  seer, 
Echo  wisdom  and  worth,  echo  culture  and  lear, 
Let  our  seamen  protect  us,  our  soldiers  maintain 
The  ocean  for  conquest,  the  land  as  our  ain. 


Jean. 


The  voice  of  spring  like  some  sweet  dream 

Rests  lingering  with  me  here, 
And  summer's  song  the  whole  day  long 

Dispels  all  doubt  and  fear  ; 
Still  autumn  tints  with  glowing  glints 

Lend  beauty  to  the  eye, 
As  wintry  blast  like  desert  waste 

Leaves  oft  behind  some  sigh. 

Yet  bright  sunshine  in  this  soul  of  mine 

Is  constant  in  my  breast. 
By  lingering  thought,  or  incense  brought 

From  the  lass  that  I  love  best. 

Cheering  our  road  through  the  realm  of  God, 

Nature  and  wife  are  there. 
Charmingly  bright  to  a  soul's  delight, 

Lovingly  happy  and  fair ; 
Creative  power,  midst  many  an  hour 

Of  dool  as  dark  as  night. 
Changes  in  time,  like  this  heart  of  mine, 

To  joy's  increasing  light. 

So  bright  sunshine,  etc. 
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The  song  of  bird  tike  the  lilt  of  maid 

le  cheerinj;  day  by  ilay, 
An<l  our  thoughts  of  love,  like  the  heaven 

Grow  warm  with  the  eun'ti  bright  raj. 
So  thoughts  of  Jean,  though  by  her  anseen, 

Dispel  each  fleeting  mood, 
And  like  summer'^  wiDil  leave  only  behind 

The  fragranoe  of  perfect  good. 

Thus  bright  sunshine,  etc. 


m  above,  ^^^| 

J 
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SAMUEL  REH),  RS.W. 

Bom  1854. 

SAMUEL  REID  is  one  of  the  bards  of  "  Bon-Accord " ; 
he  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1854,  and  is  a  brother  of 
Sir  George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.  He  was  first  educated  at  the 
Trades'  School  in  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  the  same  city.  He  early  showed  a  liking  for  art, 
and  received  his  first  instructions  at  the  hands  of  his 
brothers  George  and  Archibald.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he 
passed  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  there  took  a 
course  of  training  which  extended  over  the  winters  of  five 
years.  While  Mr  Reid  was  studpng  at  Edinburgh  he 
occasionally  contributed  verses  to  the  local  and  Glasgow 
newspapers.  About  this  time  a  monthly  magazine  was 
started  in  Elgin,  entitled  The  Orey  Friar,  and  to  the  pages 
of  this  he  contributed  both  prose  and  verse.  The  merit  of 
Mr  Reid's  compositions  has  gained  for  him  admission  to 
the  first  class  magazines,  and,  among  others,  he  has 
contributed  to  BlackwoocFSy  Cluimbers's,  ComkUl,  Life  and 
Work,  and  Hood's  Comic  Annual,  In  1882  he  joined  the 
staff  of  "Good  Words"  as  one  of  the  artists,  and  his 
illustrations  are  a  pleasing  feature  in  that  magazine,  many 
of  them  being  accompanied  by  verses  from  his  pen.  It  is 
perhaps  more  as  a  painter  than  as  a  poet  that  Mr  Reid  is 
known.  He  is  represented  annually  at  all  the  principal 
exhibitions,  and  his  work  has  been  highly  commended  by 
critics  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect.  Many  of 
the  pictures  of  this  variously  gifted  artist,  writes  one, 
19 
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are  at  once  a  tale,  a  poem,  and  a  work  oE  art,  the  threefold 
fruit  of  hia  genius.  In  order  that  he  might  find  scope 
ajid  fostering  influences  for  his  talont,  Mr  Eeid  used  to 
spend  hia  summer  months  in  Alloa,  returning  to  Glasgow 
for  the  winter.  He  eubseqiiently,  however,  removed  to 
Stirling,  where  he  was  resident  for  acme  years  prior  to 
his  removal  to  England.  At  the  request  of  his  friends, 
Mr  Raid  collected  hia  poems  and  published  them  in  a 
little  volume  for  private  circulation.  So  warm  was  the 
reception  accorded  the  boolc,  and  so  many  were  the 
enquiries  made  for  it,  that  its  author  was  tempted  to  plac*  | 
it  within  the  reach  of  a  still  wider  circle  of  readers,  and 
in  1892  it  wu  re-iaaaed.  The  volume  bears  the  not 
inappropriate  title,  "Pansies  and  Folly  Bells."  The 
diviBion  bearing  the  title  "  Pansies "  is  devoted  to 
poems  written  in  a  grave  strain,  while  that  of  "  Folly 
Bells"  ii  given  to  those  in  a  lighter  vein.  The  volume 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  its  author  is  a  poet  entitled 
to  high  rank  in  the  bardic  brotherhood.  His  verse  has  a 
rare  fascination  alike  in  the  quiet  sympathy  and  pathos  of 
the  "Pansies,"  and  the  merriment  and  jingle  of  the  "Folly 
BeUfl." 

MsHDKLSsOHy's  "Ddetto"  bv  MooNUGiir. 

To-night  the  sea  is  Bleepinj;,  and  the  air 

Sleeps  on  its  bosom.     'Tis  the  mild  mid  June. 
And  never  saw  I  yet  a  scene  more  fair 

Beneath  the  shining  of  a  summer  moon, 
Or  parer  moonlight  flood  a  purer  sky. 
And  never,  sure,  did  ripples  softtier  shed 

Recurrent  lengths  of  pdarl  and  amethyst, 
Quiv'ring  to  flash  and  die. 
Along  the  margin  of  an  ocean  bed 

Whose  stainless  sands  were  worthier  to  be  kissed. 
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An  hour  ago,  the  burden  of  the  days 

Bore  on  me,  and  my  rebel  heart  was  sad, 
Because  the  earth  seemed  all  of  thorny  ways 

Whose  labyrinth  nor  end  nor  meaning  had. 
And  evermore  I  heard  the  weary  cry 
Of  human  nature,  and  the  answering  moan 

Of  earth  and  sea ;  ' '  Whence  are  we  ?    Wherefore  come  ? 
And  the  old  sad  reply : 
"  Out  of  the  void,  into  the  void— alone. 

From  the  dead  Past,  into  the  Future  dumb." 


» 


So,  restless,  ere  the  lighting  of  the  lamp 

I  left  the  threshold,  and  my  outstretched  palm 
Brushed  from  a  jasmine  spray  the  odorous  damp, 

And  all  my  soul  drank  in  the  trancM  calm 

Of  the  high  moon,  and  the  wide,  windless  night. 
And  under  dreaming  trees  I  crossed  the  turf 

To  where,  beneath  their  level  browsing-line, — 
A  thread  of  glimmering  white, 
I  saw  the  'broidered  fringes  of  the  surf 

Heave  to  the  breathings  of  the  slumbering  brine. 

And  now,  to  brim  the  measure  of  delight, 

A  strain  that  from  yon  open  casement  floats 
Seems  strangely  pertinent  to  this  sweet  night. 

Yet  well  I  know  whose  fingers  wake  the  notes 
And  each  full  sequence  of  melodious  tone 
In  that  duet  of  passionate  hopes  and  fears, 

Where  'plaining  love  with  love's  fond  chiding  wan. 
Divinest  Mendelssohn ! 
Thy  songs  are  only  wordless  to  the  ears 

Which  never  heard  the  voices  of  the  stars. 

Oh,  wearers  of  the  ever-verdant  bays  f 
Why  have  ye  told  us  your  delicious  dreams 

To  fret  us,  groping  in  these  grimy  ways, 
With  airs  from  long-lost  vales  and  vanished  streams 
And  pipings  of  departed  Arcadies  ? 
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Or  thou,  whose  touch  die  ImmortRl  marbles  bear. 
Why  didet  thou  set  oe  in  a  world  like  this— 
Godlike  Friuiteleii ', — 

Peerleee  ideals,  stony  ahapea  more  fair 
Than  ever  paased  beneath  a  lover's  kiaa ! 


Oh  for  a  breath  of  God's  omnipotence. 

To  mould  the  world  lo  this  one  perfect  hour 
For  ever  I  aud  in  this  calm  heaven's 

As  in  the  folded  petAls  of  a  flower. 

Enclose  it.    Never  more  should  the  chill  a 
Flash  at  reveille  upon  haggard  ejee, 

And  wnken  misery  to  nil  its  needs. 

Never,  bj  mad  winds  torn, 

The  billows  of  this  lisping  sea  should  rise 

To  tear  a  helpless  prey  that  grasps  and  bleeds. 


Still  should  the  skies  be  cloudless,  and  the  sight 

Trust  the  safe  guidance  of  a  light  like  this 
Sei^nely  pitiful,  unmindful  quite 

If  ugliness  exists,  or  evil  is, 

But  rich  in  tender  hint  and  sweet  suggesting. 
And  ever  thus  the  charmM  earth  should  sleep, 

And  each  tired  heart  of  all  her  seething  throng. 
Its  fevered  pulse  arresting, 
Beats  as  mine  own  does  now — content  to  keep 

Time  to  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  a  song. 


Oh  foolish  heart !  God  sets  His  times  and  places. 

Like  these  thou  art  so  loth  to  quit  to-night, 
Not  as  abiding  homes,  but  breathing-spaces 

Wherein  anew  to  gird  thee  tor  the  fight. 

Already  falls  a  change  on  earth  and  ocean — 
The  music  ceases,  and  the  awakening  main 

Crisps  ite  fresh  billows  to  a  breeze  of  dawn  ; 
In  ever-circling  motion 
The  round  moon  sinks.     Wherefore  should  I  complain 

Who  of  His  peace  one  full,  deep  breath  have  drawn  I 
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Scotland's  Dead. 
(Written  in  the  Old  Charehyard  of  CulroM.) 

Who,  being  Scotsman,  has  not  somewhere  known 
Some  holy  haunt  like  this,  remote  and  still- 
Some  kirkyard  nestled  on  a  ferny  hill. 

Some  quiet  burial  plot,  retired  and  lone — 

And  found,  in  after  years,  his  mem'ry  keep 
Its  picture  still  unfaded  in  his  breast. 
The  fixed  ideal  of  that  place  of  rest 

Where,  if  God  willed  it  so,  he  too  would  sleep  ? 


Few  are  the  dead  who  mix  with  kindred  clay 
In  these  "  God's-acres"  of  their  native  land. 
Lulled  by  the  waves  around  the  granite  strand. 

Soothed  by  the  winds  from  heath-clad  mountains  gray ; 

Wherever  keel  can  cleave  or  herbage  wave. 
Wherever  air  can  waft,  or  sunlight  falls,. 
Where  enterprise  invites  or  duty  calls, 

The  wide-strewn  records  mark  the  Scotsman's  grave. 


Their  bones  lie  buried  under  Arctic  snows. 

Laved  by  the  Ganges,  bleached  beside  the  Nile, 
Hid  by  the  palms  of  many  a  tropic  isle. 

Lost  in  far  jungles  where  the  banyan  grows ; 

Their  graves  are  guarded  by  the  cactus  spear 
In  western  woods  where  hoary  mosses  hang. 
And  the  Red  Indian  on  his  swift  mustang 

Sweeps  in  the  traces  of  the  flying  deer. 


Yet  in  God's  book  their  bones  are  numberM, 

And  scattered  thus  He  holds  the  tale  complete, 
Till  once  again  with  brothers,  brothers  meet. 

When  the  great  Sea  hath  rendered  up  its  dead. 
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The  Ibonv  of  If. 

The  BtruiKer  stretched  him  where  a  white- tongued  » 

Licked  an  eroded  a\iS; 
A  epell  came  o'er  his  spirit  dreamily, 
And  oil  earth's  myriad  voices  eeemed  to  be 

One  universal  "  If"  1 

He  heard  the  sound  in  surf  and  Hhore  and  shy, 

And  swoop  at  circling  bird : 
Each  hollow  roller  bad  the  aame  low  cry, 
And  dripping  rocks  behind  him  lisped  reply 

In  tjiat  one  pregnant  word. 

If ', — biwed  the  spray  that  lashed  aronod  the  atone. 
If  I — said  each  Coaming  mast ; 

If  I — was  the  downward  dragging;  shingle's  moan ; 

The  wind's  reiterated  monotone, 

Along  the  bleached  sea^graas. 

And  as  he  lay  and  listened  to  their  speech. 

There,  where  his  trust;  skiff, 
With  half  his  keel  above  the  rade  wave's  reach. 
Fretted  tit  grapnel  in  a  crumbling  beach. 

And  made  a  sound  like  "  If "  t 

He  sighed,  "  Oh,  woful  word  with  sorrow  rife. 
Small  word  that  stands  so  stiff. 

The  very  tonnd  is  like  a  keen-edged  knife ; 

As  the  old  riddle  says ;  Three-fourths  of  life 
Is  lie,  and  one-half — If. 

"  If  Jonee  bad  failed  before  he  got  that  loan. 

Things  might  have  all  gone  straight ; 
If  little  Partington  bad  only  known, 
Or  if  that  prowling  bagman  had  not  blown, 
Dnke  would  bave  won  the  pUte. 
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"  If  Uncle  Dick  had  never  met  Miss  B., 

Of  if  he  'd  stayed  away ; 
If  Susan's  mother  had  been  drowned  at  sea — 
It  would  have  made  a  difference  to  me, 

In  divers  things  to^ay. 

*<  And  if-^,  if!  my  little  Loo  had  had 
What  is  described  as  '  means ' ; 

And  if  her  brother  had  not  been  a  cad, 

Or  Aunt  Jemima — ah,  it  was  too  bad  ! 

Caused  those  disgraceful  scenes. 

'*  And  if  I'd  sold  those  bloated  mining  shares 

That  Tuesday  afternoon, 
I  might — who  knows  ? — have  bid  adieu  to  cares, 
And  lived  a  millionaire  'mid  millionaires, 

Wielding  a  golden  spoon." 

But  here  he  thought  another  voice  did  call, 

Filling  him  with  dismay ; 
Straight  from  the  topmost  heaven  it  seemed  to  fall 
As  if  it  echoed  down  the  beetling  wall 

To  blast  him  where  he  lay. 


A  raucous  voice,  which  cried,  "  Yer  bloomin* 

The  tide  has  took  yer  skiff ! 
You  're  in  as  nice  a  fix  as  never  was — 
//yer  can't  swim,  by  gum  !  ye '11  have  to  pass 
A  night  upon  the  cliff ! " 
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MARY  BOWIE  GILLESPIE,  L.L.A. 
Bom  1S54. 

MARY  BOWTE  GILLESPIE,  whose  kindly  and  sympa-  ' 
thetic  poems  are  well  known  in  the  local  press,  was  , 
bora  at  Springfield,  Denny,  on  the  banks  of  the  historic  J 
Carron,  on  the  23nd  of  May,  1854,  and  hero  her  infant  J 
days  were  spent.  In  her  sixth  year  she  went  to 
Haddington,  and  while  there  attended  the  Burgh  School, 
then  under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  William  Whyte. 
When  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age  she  returned  to  Denny, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  teacher  in  the  Denny  Public 
School.  From  here  she  proceeded  to  Glenartney,  in 
Perthehire,  to  take  charge  of  a  school  of  the  Baroness 
Willoughby  D'Eresby.  After  some  time  in  Perthshire  she 
went  to  England,  where  she  was  resident  for  eight  years. 
It  was  while  in  Worcester,  "the  ancient  and  faithful  city," 
with  ita  historic  associations,  its  old  battlefields  and  its 
gorgeous  cathedral,  that,  in  addition  to  her  school  work, 
b1i«  studied  for  the  St.  Andrews  L.L.A.  The  centre  of 
examination  which  she  attended  was  the  University  College, 
Bristol,  and  she  graduated  L.L.A.  in  1883.  She  has  never 
seen  the  gray  old  Alma  Mater  of  the  north,  the  "  City  of  the 
Scarlet  Gown";  but  she  found  Bristol  a  very  pleasant 
place,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  pilgrimages  paid  to  its 
ahrine  of  leamiug,  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  examina- 
tion. On  her  return  to  Scotland  she  was  engaged  for  two 
years  at  Grangemouth,  and  in  1868  returned  to  Denny, 
where  she  has  since  been  resident.     Miss  Gillespie  very 
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often  finds  her  themes  in  history,  and  writes  in  a  manner 

not  unworthy  some  of  our  balladists.    Her  verses  mirror  a 

thoughtful  mind  and  show  their  author  to  be  one  who  looks 

below  the  surface  of  things  with  keen  penetration.     Miss 

Gillespie  has  hitherto  been  content  with  the  coltunn  of  the 

newspaper ;  but  she  looks  forward  to  book  publication  at 

no  distant  date,  being  at  present  engaged  on  two  collections 

of  her  verses. 

Stirlino  Castle. 

"  Ye  towen  within  whoie  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  hied"— Soott. 

**  O  why  should  you  weep  so,  my  lady  fair  ? 

Or  why  should  you  grieve  at  the  king's  command  ? 
He  calls  me  in  peace ;  if  it  were  not  so, 

Are  not  power  and  might  in  the  Douglas*  hand  ? 
Would  not  trenchant  blades  from  thine  scabbards  start 
To  avenge  a  wrong  to  the  Bleeding  Heart?" 

**  That  the  king  is  aU-powerful  well  we  know, 

And  thine  enemies  are  not  few,  I  fear." 
"  Now  hush,  Lady  Beatrice,  say  no  more, 

For  the  sound  falls  coldly  on  mine  ear ; 
Did  any  one  else  dare  that  word  to  say 
The  Douglas  his  hand  on  his  sword  would  lay." 

"  If  I  have  done  aught  that  may  be  amiss, 

0  pardon  me  now,  my  good  lord,"  said  she, 
"  Or  if  I  have  said  what  I  should  not  say, 

1  trust  that  my  fault  you  will  here  forgi'e ; 
It  springs  from  the  love  that  I  bear  to  you, 
O  Douglas,  Douglas,  so  tender  and  true." 

**  Speed  me  with  a  smile  on  my  way,"  he  cried, 
"  And  come  let  me  dry  up  these  woman's  tears ; 

Buckle  on  my  sword  with  your  own  fair  hands. 
And  banish  away  all  your  foolish  fears." 

The  lady  smiled  nith  a  tear  in  her  eye 

As  she  girt  the  sword  by  her  husband's  thigh. 


ii 
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From  the  wall«  of  Stirling  Co^tlo  bo  high 
King  James  viewed  the  land  over  dale  and  down. 

Till  he  saw  good  Lord  Doaglas  and  his  men 
Ah  they  came  a-riding  into  the  town ; 

Right  noble  they  looked  ae  they  swept  the  jilun, 

Ab  gallant  a  band  aa  the  king's  own  train. 

"  0  Douglas,  before  you  go  forth  again. 
The  lot  must  be  cast  betwixt  you  and  tne  ; 

Come  weai  or  come  woe,  come  life  or  come  death, 
But  one  of  ua  twain  ahall  the  master  be,  _ 

But  one  of  un  twain,  either  you  or  I, 

For  as  Scothind'a  liing  I  wi!I  roign  or  die." 

But  ne'er  did  the  Douglas  ride  out  again  ; 

He  talked  with  the  king  by  himself  apart. 
Till  the  deadly  die  waa  between  them  cost, 

And  a  dagger  sheathed  in  a  Bleeding  Heart ; 
At  that  moment  dread  'twos  the  king's  U)  feel 
Remorse  that  was  cruel  as  edged  steel. 

"  O  Douglas  I  proud  Douglas  1  woe  worth  the  day  I 
Thou  hast  been  the  reed  that  has  pierced  mine  band ; 

Woe  worth  this  sight,  and  woe  worth  the  day, 
For  no  braver  knight  was  in  my  land. 

The  best  of  my  halidom  would  I  gi'e 

Could  I  bring  back  the  breath  of  life  to  thee." 

A  maaterless  steed  in  the  stable  neighed, 

Impatiently  tossing  hia  flowing  mane ; 
And  a  lady  moaned  in  her  deep  despair 

For  a  noble  knight  who  was  lying  slain : 
"  The  light  of  my  life  is  all  gone  with  yon, 
0  Douglas,  Douglas,  so  tender  and  true." 

Cakkonside. 
"  By  Highland  hills  and  Lowland  plains. 

Through  the  Lothiana  brood  and  wide. 
No  one  but  Jeanie  Livingstone 

Will  I  seek  to  be  my  bride. 
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*'  0  I  have  lands,  both  gold  and  gear, 

And  my  castle  is  right  fair ; 
Whatever  dowrie  you  may  ha'e, 

I  will  gi'e  you  ten  times  mair.*' 

**  Though  great  and  fair  your  gold  and  lands, 

And  though  braw  your  castle  be ; 
At  hame  by  bonnie  Carronside 

I  would  rather  wander  free." 

But  constant  rubbing  wears  the  stone ; 

And  the  old  lord  in  his  pride 
At  last  took  Jeanie  Livingstone 

To  Warriston  as  his  bride. 

Her  lightsome  youth  she  left  behind, 

For  love's  altar  cold  and  bare 
Could  shed  no  gleam  of  happiness 

On  her  gold  and  grandeur  there. 

0,  dowie  she  gaed  butt  the  house. 

And  so  dowie  she  came  ben ; 
She  cared  not  for  her  castle  fine. 

For  her  maids  and  servingmen. 

The  tears  fell  on  her  silken  seam 

As  it  lay  upon  her  knee ; 
She  wept  to  think  on  Carronside — 

O,  were  she  but  once  more  free  I 

Lord  Warriston  sat  with  his  guests 

A-drinking  the  red,  red  wine ; 
And  first  and  fairest  in  the  hall 

Lady  Warriston  did  shine. 

But  0,  a  sad  heart  beat  beneath 

Her  rich  robes  of  cramasie : 
For  in  her  lord's  stem  bosom  reigned 

The  demon  of  jealousy. 
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With  Gparkling  zone  of  gold  and  gem? 

Though  her  slender  waUt  was  spanned, 
A]as  !  her  jewelled  bracelet  hid 

The  [nark  of  a  cruel  hand. 


The  screech  owl  cried  at  WarrisUin  ; 

But  the  midnight  brought  no  rest, 
In  wakeful  {jain  the  kdy  lay 

With  forebodings  dire  oppreaned. 

"  Whot  brings  you  here,  Janet,  my  nurse  I 

O  what  is  it  you  would  hide ! 
Why  come  you  nt  this  hour  o'  nicht, 

Like  a  ghost,  to  my  bedside ! " 

The  moonlight  through  the  curt&in  stole 
On  the  old  crone  kneeling  there, 

She  whispered  till  her  lady  cried, 
With  a  shudder,  "  Nurse,  forbear  ! " 

Next  day  no  Warriston  appeared 
When  the  guests  sat  down  to  dine ; 

'Twa*  whispered  in  the  company 
He  had  taken  too  much  wine. 

They  ranged  themselves  about  the  board. 
Round  Warriston's  vacant  choir  ; 

And  none  but  Lady  Warriston 
Saw  a  shadow  sitting  there. 

And  O,  it  grew  like  Warriston, 

She  could  trace  each  ghostly  line- 
She  saw  the  marks  about  hia  neck 
More  livid  than  those  of  wine. 

Alas  1  for  Lady  Warriston, 
She  sank  to  the  floor  as  dead  ; 

Alas  1  that  Jeonie  Livingstone 
To  the  Tolbooth  should  be  led. 
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The  sun  shone  on  the  gruesome  pile, 

With  its  walls  so  strong  and  high, 
A  hapless  lady  knelt  within, 

So  young,  yet  condemned  to  die. 

"  0  Warriston,  I  little  dreamed 

The  weird  that  we  baith  should  dree ; 
I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen  your  face. 

Or  died  ere  you  wedded  me. 

The  sunset  on  my  prison  wall 

For  the  last  time  now  I  see ; 
And  never  mair  on  Carronside 

Shall  I  ever  wander  free  1 " 


The  Grandest  Work  of  All. 

The  stones  for  the  great  cathedral 
Prepared  for  the  workmen  lay ; 

And  unto  the  master-builder 
Came  an  old  man  forth  one  day. 

All  bowed  down  with  age  and  sorrows, 
He  craved  him  in  feeble  tones 

That  he  might  be  with  the  workers 
Who  carved  the  cathedral  stones. 

Though  kind  was  the  master-builder, 
And  compassionate  of  heart, 

He  feared  the  old  man's  trembling  hand 
Might  mar  in  its  fairest  part 

The  artist's  richest  conception. 
And  the  sculptor's  choice  design 

He  dared  not  trust  to  feeble  hands 
Or  to  failing  eyes  assign. 

But  he  let  him  work  on  the  arches 
Where  the  roofs  deep  shadow  lay ; 

And  patiently  to  his  labour 
Came  the  old  man  day  by  day. 
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And  as  he  worked,  all  the  fervour 
Of  youth  seemed  to  n^rve  his  Atm  i 

And  on  the  cotd  bard  atone  there  grew 
A  face  with  a  namelesa  charm. 

Most  exquisite  were  the  features, 
And  an  almoit  lite-iike  grace 

Settled  on  them  when  the  Bun  beams 
Lit  up  that  Bbodowy  place. 

And  to  the  old  man's  weary  eye 
There  oanie  en  unwonted  glow ; 

He  seemed  to  live  aa  in  a  dream 
Over  scenes  o(  long  ago. 


Before  bb  heart  bad  empty  grown 
And  a  yawning  grave  been  filled. 

The  face  he  cat  upon  the  stone 
With  the  craftsman's  truest  art. 

LoDg-Ioved  and  lost,  was  graven  deep 
On  the  tablets  of  hia  heart. 

But  one  last  touch  and  the  chisel 
Had  dropped  from  bis  trembling  hold. 

And  long  he  gazed  upon  his  work. 
Like  Pygmalion  of  old. 

And  still  he  looked  upon  the  face. 
His  rapture  with  gazing  fed. 

Until  the  master  found  him  there, 
As  cold  aa  the  stone,  and  dead. 

Artists  and  workmen  together 
All  came  where  the  old  man  lay, 

To  look  on  the  wondrous  sculpture  -.^ 
'"Tis  the  work  of  love,"  said  thev. 
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"  For  In  all  this  grand  cathedral, 
From  the  spire  down  to  the  ground, 

A  finer  piece  of  workmanship 
May  nowhere  at  all  be  found." 

And  when  the  sun  the  shadows  pierced 
For  a  few  brief  moments'  space, 

Great  crowded  throngs  the  radiance  watched 
Illumine  that  matchless  face. 

For  the  work  of  love  is  the  grandest 
Upon  earth,  or  in  heaven  high ; 

The  cathedral,  of  all  the  ages. 
Divine  love  shall  glorify. 

Within  those  walls,  not  made  with  hands. 

In  the  aisles  of  light  above. 
Imperfect  love  shall  perfect  grow ; 

For  our  God  Himself  is  love. 
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PETEK  BLACK. 


PTER  BLACK,  who  haa  contributed  frequently  to  Ibfl 
district  prees,  was  bom  at  Bainsford  in  18G5.  In 
early  life  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  received  his 
education,  and  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
moulding.  On  leaving  Glasgow  he  went  to  Alloa,  where 
he  was  engaged  for  three  years.  From  Alloa  he  went  to 
LeiceBterahire,  and  after  a  residence  of  some  time  there  he 
returned  to  Scotland  some  fourteen  years  ago,  finding 
emplojrment  at  Camelon.  From  Camelon  he  removed  to 
Bonnybridge,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr  Black  is 
well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  district.  He 
is  at  present  in  the  employment  of  Messrs  Smith  and 
Wellstood,  Limited.  His  productions  have  appeared  in 
many  of  the  local  newspapers, — among  others,  the  Alloa 
Cireuiar,  the  Kilsyth  Chronicle,  and  the  Falkirk  Mail. 

The  Riveb  that  Bins  to  this  Sea. 

I'm  wearyin'  sair  for  the  lang  Bimmer  day 

To  get  ttff  to  my  favourite  atream, 
Then  1  '11  mak'  for  the  muir — oh,  I  wish  I  were  there— 

To  fish  in  the  burnie,  and  dream. 
Oh  for  a  breeze  o'  the  pare  mountain  air 

Whanr  the  streams  are  aye  rinnin'  free  ; 
I  '11  hie  to  the  west  when  the  time  suits  beet, 

To  the  river  that  rins  to  the  sea. 
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Sae  lang  as  I  'm  weel  I  '11  gang  to  yon  stream 

Whaur  the  rowan  treee  hang  owre  the  glen, 
I  '11  fiflh  in  the  linn  wi'  sic  bonnie  trout  in 

Owre  by  at  the  fit  o*  yon  Ben. 
A  word  aboot  streams  that  are  no*  very  clear 

As  advice  I  wad  here  like  to  gi'e : 
Just  you  hie  to  the  west  when  the  time  suits  best 

To  the  river  that  rins  to  the  sea. 

If  I  'm  granted  health  when  the  time  comes  roun' 

To  indulge  in  the  art  I  lo'e  weel, 
I  'U  ne*er  be  at  rest  till  I  get  to  the  west 

Wr  my  rod  an*  my  basket  and  reeL 
The  days  stretchin'  oot  mak'  it  pleasin'  to  a', 

Sune  the  laverock  will  sing  owre  the  lea. 
Syne  I  '11  mak'  for  the  road  that  aft  I  ha'e  trod 

To  the  river  that  rins  to  the  sea. 


Beside  the  Three  Tree  Well. 

The  Three  Tree  Well,  the  Three  Tree  Well, 

The  lovers'  favourite  spot, 
'Twas  there  I  spent  my  youthful  days — 

Days  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
When  as  a  bairn,  an'  fu'  o*  fun. 

When  schule  was  dune  I  played. 
And  pu'd  the  bluebells  frae  the  banks 

Beside  yon  runnin'  lade. 

Chorus — Among  the  rural  beauties  there 
I  fain  would  seek  to  tell 
The  happy  days  that  I  ha'e  spent 
Beside  the  Three  Tree  Well. 

I  think  I  see  the  auld  meal  mill 

Aye  workin'  in  fu'  swing. 
And  hear  ance  mair  the  blackbird's  voice 

That  made  the  plantin'  ring. 
20 
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And  there  I  've  seeii  tli«  botinie  lads 
Wf  EweelheArt«  ayo  alls  brow. 

Bat  Bome  hOi'e  gane  to  dUtunt  lande. 
And  110O  nre  Ear  nwu'. 

Whnt  changea  hu'o  come  owro  yon  hjk 

Since  I  aroBsed  Kelvin  stream  ! 
When  thinkin'  on't  it  seomB  to  me 

Ab  tho'  it  were  a  dream. 
Yestreen  1  KBt  beneath  tlie  Inw, 

And,  bound  by  memory's  spell. 
Sung  to  my  heart  o'  days  gone  by 

Beside  the  Three  Tree  Well. 
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ROBERT  MENZIES  FERGUSSON,  M.A. 

Born  1859. 

ROBERT  MENZIES  FERGUSSON,  who  is  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Fergusson,  author  of  "The   Queen's 
Visit    and    other    Poems,"  was   born    in  the    manse   of 
Fortingall,  in  Perthshire,  in  1859.     When  of  school  age  he 
was  sent  to  the  Public  School  of  Stanley,  and  from  that 
seminary  passed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
enrolled  himself  a  student  in  the  autumn  of  1877.     Here 
he  took  his  Arts  course  and  graduated  M.A.  in   1881. 
While  at  this  University  he  not  infrequently  wrote  verses, 
chiefly  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  he 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  art  by  the  late  Professor 
Blackie.     In  his  year  Mr  Fergusson  competed  for  the  prize 
awarded,   in  the  English  Literature  Class,  for  the  best 
poem ;  and  although  not  the  successful  competitor,  his  work 
was    highly    commended    by    Professor    Masson.     After 
completing  his  Arts  course  at  Edinburgh,  he  passed  to 
'*  the  city  of  the  scarlet  gown,"  and  entered  the  Divinity 
Hall  at  St  Mary's  College  there.    From  St.  Andrews  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where,  in  addition  to  engaging  in  minis- 
terial work,  he  joined  the  Union  and  continued  his  studies 
at  the  University.    During  the  summer  vacations  of  1882 
and  1883  Mr  Fergusson  acted  as  student-missionary  in  the 
island  and  parish  of  Flotta,  Orkney.      This  parish  had 
recently  been   disjoined  from  Walls   and  endowed,   but 
owing  to  some  debt  the  appointment  of  a  minister  was 
delayed  for  two  years.    In  the  interval  Mr  Fergusson  took 
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charge  of  the  island  for  six  months  each  year,  the  parish 
minister  of  Walla  taking  the  oversight  during  the  winter 
months.  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  congregation  of 
FlottA  he  was  requested  to  become  their  minister  on  the 
completion  of  hie  University  course,  but  he  did  not  see 
his  way  to  accede  to  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  kindly 
people  among  whom  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  days. 
Od  his  return  from  Oxford  in  1884  he  received  license  at 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  and  aft«r  a  nine 
mouths'  assistantship  with  the  late  Very  Kev.  Dr  Rankine 
of  Sorn,  in  Ayrshire,  he  was  elected  minister  of  Logie.  Ho 
was  ordained  to  this  charge  on  the  2nd  April,  1885,  and 
there  he  has  since  laboured  with  much  acceptance.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  in  passing,  that  Mr  Fergusson  ministerB  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  same  parish  that  was  under  the 
spiritual  guidance,  three  centuries  ago,  of  Alexander  Hume, 
our  earliest  Scottish  pastoral  poet.  In  the  summer  of 
1896  initial  steps  were  taken  to  call  Mr  Fergusson  to  a 
large  and  influential  church  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but 
he  saw  fit  to  decline  this  honour.  Mr  Fergusson  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works.  In  1883  appeared  his 
maiden  volume,  entitled  "Rambling  Sketches  in  the  Far 
North,  and  Orcadian  Musings,"  and  this  was  followed  in 
1684  by  "  Rambles  in  the  Far  North,"  the  materials  for  the 
latter  of  which  he  had  collected  during  his  vacation  work 
at  Flotta.  In  1888  he  published  "My  College  Days," 
which  is  autobiographic,  and  a  year  later  "Quiet  Folk," 
which  is  a  series  of  interesting  sketches  of  characters  the 
author  has  met.  In  1892  he  published  "Our  Trip  North," 
which  was  illustrated  by  several  well-known  artists,  and  a 
second  edition  of  which  was  called  for  in  a  very  short 
time.  A  year  later  he  issued  "My  Village,"  which  is  a 
contribution  to  that  literature  of  locality   of  which  Mr 
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Bftrrie  is  the  acknowledged  exponent.  In  1896  he  collected 
his  verses  and  issued  them  under  title,  "The  Viking's 
Bride  and  Other  Poems."  Mr  Fergusson  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Highland  clans; 
and  he  was  Joint  Editor  of  "  Records  of  the  Clan  and  Name 
of  Fergusson,  Ferguson  and  Fergus,"  which  was  published 
in  1895.  In  "The  Viking's  Bride  and  Other  Poems" 
we  have  various  specimens  of  Mr  Fergusson's  muse.  He 
is  a  keen  student  of  nature,  and  his  verses  show  the 
meditative  mind  of  their  author.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  sea  he  sings  now  in  cadence  soft  and  low  like  the 
lap-lap  of  the  waves  at  play,  and  again  in  strong  and 
vigorous  verse  like  the  swell  of  the  rising  tide. 

The  Viking's  Bride. 
an  orcadian  ballad. 

In  the  cold  grey  dawn  of  an  autumn  day, 

As  the  sun  peeped  over  the  sea, 
A  Norseman's  bark  shot  out  of  the  bay 
With  the  sails  full  set,  and  all  so  gay, — 

Away  to  the  west  went  he. 

Twas  a  Viking  bold  from  the  Norway  shore. 

And  a  tall  sea-king  was  ho ; 
But  he  sailed  away  to  return  no  more. 
Nor  to  hear  again  its  deep-toned  roar ; 

For  he  sank  'mid  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

The  Orcadian  Isles  was  the  land  he  sought, 

And  a  royal  bride  to  wed, 
Who  was  waiting  now  till  the  north  wind  broucrht 
To  her  watching  eyes — ^that  looked  for  nought— 

The  sight  of  the  Dragon  Head. 

And  this  brave  sea-king,  with  his  crew  so  gay, 

Were  as  happy  as  men  could  be ; 
For  they  left  their  shores  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  they  cheered  their  friends  as  they  passed  the  bay. 

And  steered  for  the  open  sea. 
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Ab  their  hearU  were  light,  and  llieir  bark  wiu  bigh 

Aiid  their  hmbs  bo  etout  and  strong, 
They  would  tear  no  foe,  nor  the  dark  wild  night, 
Aa  they  atmrod  their  bark  by  the  pble  moon'i)  lighl 

But  sang  this  Orcadinn  song  :— 
' '  The  sea  is  wild  and  tr««,  my  boys — 

The  aea  ia  wild  and  ti-ee  ; 
And  o'er  the  back  of  the  ocean  wide 
We  8t«er  our  barka  by  wind  and  tide  ; 
And  sing  aloud  in  our  glee,  my  boja— 
And  BiDg  idoud  in  our  glee. 
"  We  play  with  the  foam  of  the  deep,  niy  boye — 

We  pl&y  with  Uie  fcHun  of  the  deep, 
That  gleams  in  the  light  of  the  moon  bo  bright. 
And  ainks  with  the  etars  to  aleep,  my  boys— 
And  sinks  with  the  stare  to  sleep. 
■'  We  fish  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  ray  boys— 

We  fish  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  ; 
And  whisper  low,  while  the  breeies  blow. 
Of  the  girl  that  'a  to  be  our  bride,  my  boys — 
Of  the  girl  that's  to  be  our  bride. 
"  Oh,  we  are  happy  and  gay,  ray  boys— 

Oh,  we  are  happy  and  gay  ; 
We  love  to  sail  with  breeze  or  gale. 
And  then  return  to  the  bay,  my  boya — 
And  then  return  to  the  bay." 
When  the  music  ceased  there  arone  a  gale 

That  became  a  hurricane  blast ; 
And  the  cheek  of  the  Noree  sea-king  turned  ]>.lIc 
As  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  ocean's  wail, 

And  saw  the  bending  mast. 
With  a  shriek  and  a  moan  all  the  shrouds  were  rent 

And  the  mast  fell  by  the  side ; 
While  the  brave  Norsemen  'neath  the  billows  went 
With  their  bark,  and  all  that  the  king  bad  sent 
To  deck  his  bonnie  bride. 
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In  a  Jarl's  home,  on  a  lofty  tower, 

Site  a  maid  by  Orcadia's  sea, 
And  she  weeps  and  sighs  from  hour  to  hour 
For  the  Viking  bold  to  claim  her  dower ; 

But  he  sleeps  in  the  moaning  sea. 


The  Battle  of  the  Creeds. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  thsn  in  half  the  creeds.— Tennyson. 

A  soul  went  groping  for  the  truth 
Amidst  the  creeds  of  Christendom, 
In  search  of  what  to  him  would  come 

As  light  and  joy  unto  his  youth. 

Among  the  shibboleths  of  time 
He  felt  bewildered  and  alarmed ; 
For  now  his  ear  no  music  charmed, 

Nowhere  he  heard  Hope's  welcome  chime. 

Around  him  raged  both  loud  and  keen 
The  conflict  of  the  Church's  creeds. 
And  all  in  vain  he  looked  for  deeds 

Of  love  and  truth,  where  Christ  had  been. 

There  seemed  no  place  for  honest  doubt, 
No  ark  of  Cod  to  take  him  in ; 
The  world  was  dark  and  full  of  sin. 

The  light  of  truth  was  almost  out. 

Each  cried  aloud,  **  Here  is  the  place 
To  quiet  your  doubting  heiirt  and  fears. 
To  stem  the  tide  of  human  tears. 

To  feel  the  light  upon  your  face. 

Bewildered  with  the  cries  of  creed. 
He  faltered  in  the  search  for  light. 
And  fell  a  meteor  in  the  night ; 

Became  a  broken,  shattered  reed. 
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Lopt  in  the  mEizea  of  despuir. 
He  wandered  on,  without  a  frieod, 
Upon  a  path  which  had  no  end, 

That  ted  no  one  could  tell  him  where. 

No  church  would  open  wide  bor  door 
To  fiheltor  him  from  Ht^rms  of  doubt ; 
But,  tirmly  barred,  thej  ehut  bim  out, 

Ab  on  good  men  fchey  oloeed  before. 

The  truth  came  home  to  him  al  last. 

And  Faith  dawnad  on  his  drooping  itoul : 
He  felt  that  now  he'd  renched  Ibe  goal. 

And  that  hie  doubting  fears  were  past. 

He  faced  hie  doubts,  and  fought  the  fight 
Of  truth  and  error,  both  combined, 
Until  his  doubts  were  left  behind 

Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night : 

And  from  the  mass  of  narrow  creeds 
He  rose  a  martyr  for  the  truth, 
A  pleader  for  the  doubte  of  youth, 

And  proved  his  faith  by  noble  deedx. 


Allan  Wateb. 
Where  can  yon  find  a  sweeter  spot 

Than  by  clear  Allan  Water, 
1b»  classic  ground  where  poets  sought 

The  miller's  lovely  daughter  T 
Tis  dear  to  me  this  winding  stream, 

Where  maids  and  bven  banter. 
For  here  there  came  a  cbarminf;  dream 

To  roving  R«b  the  Ranter. 
But  sweeter  far  the  song  it  sings 

Of  peace  and  joy  and  beauty  ; 
For  to  my  heart  it  solace  bringf 

To  aid  me  in  my  duty. 
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The  Ochil  hills  invite  my  feet 

To  tread  their  soft  moss  under, 
But  still  for  thee  my  heart  shall  beat, 

Although  thy  waters  thunder. 

In  summer  days  I  sit  by  thee, 

And  listen  to  thy  singing, 
And  as  I  sit  there  comes  to  me 

The  sound  of  church  bells  ringing. 

'Tis  marriage  bells  that  sound  so  clear, 

And  set  the  air  a-throbbing ; 
But  dear  to  me,  and  still  more  dear, 

Is  thy  soft  waters'  sobbing. 

O,  who  can  find  a  lovelier  stream 

Than  that  of  Allan  Water? 
And  who  can  sing  a  sweeter  theme 

Than  the  miller's  lovely  daughter  7 


Where  the  Soft  Winds  Blow. 

Where  the  soft  winds  blow  under  the  sky. 

On  the  mossy  turf  I  lazily  lie, 
And  list  to  the  birds  whose  merry  notes 
Ck)mo  warbling  sweetly  from  tiny  throats 

And  at  sunset  as  suddenly  die. 

My  thoughts  take  wings  like  the  birds,  and  fly 
Away  o'er  the  sea,  and  linger  nigh 
To  the  fishers  who  steer  their  white-sailed  boats 
Where  the  soft  winds  blow. 

But  the  fading  light,  and  the  piping  cry 
Of  the  curlew,  swiftly  darting  by. 
Bid  me  up  and  away,  as  the  pale  moon  floats 
Over  the  clouds  with  their  fleecy  coats 
And  casts  her  beams  o'er  the  tree  tops  high 
Where  the  soft  winds  blow. 


The  Harp  op  Stiruxqshirb. 

TiiK  Sr\  Sa>;ji  Ujw. 

The  mn  sank  low  in  the  west, 

And  the  aky  was  yoA  witji  its  gLire  ; 
The  birds  flow  liomo  to  oest, 

While  their  songs  ^rew  faint  in  the  &. 
Anil  1  Hilt,  UK  the  shadowB  foil 

Over  hill,  and  dale,  and  sen. 
And  the  notes  of  the  curfew  bell 

Came  trembling  out  to  me  : 
For  the  light  WBB  done,  and  tfli! 

Wiu  o'er  for  another  day, 
The  jjlongh  was  left  in  the  soil, 

And  the  bonis  ciime  home  to  the  bny. 

I  looked  agiun  to  the  sky 

And  saw  the  red  glow  fade ; 
ItB  glory  came  but  to  die 

And  melt  away  into  shade ; 
And  thiH,  I  eiiid,  is  Life, 

With  it?  bustle  and  noise  and  fret, 
A  moment  of  calm,  then  strife 

And  dark  ;  the  sun  is  set. 
The  soul  that  keeps  its  trust 

Goes  out  in  the  golden  glow, 
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ANDREW  BARNARD. 

Born  1860. 

ANDREW  BARNARD  is  a  native  of  Grangemouth, 
having  been  born  there  on  the  8th  of  January,  1860, 
and  is  the  son  of  a  poet — Mr  Francis  Barnard,  author  of 
*' Sparks  from  a  Miner's  Lamp/'  and  "Chirps  frae  the 
Engine  Lum."  Shortly  after  our  poet's  birth  the  family 
removed  to  Woodend,  Armadale,  and  after  some  time  at 
school  Mr  Barnard  was  engaged  as  a  message  boy,  from  which 
occupation  he  went  to  that  of  coal-mining.  He  had  not  been 
in  this  occupation  very  long  ere  he  sustained  serious  injuries, 
by  which  he  was  prevented  from  engaging  in  any  kind  of 
work  for  some  time.  During  this  illness  he  became  a 
proficient  violinist,  and  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
knitting,  lace-making  and  photography.  When  he  had 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  received  employment  as  an  engine- 
keeper  with  Messrs  W.  Muir  and  Co.,  Bathville,  and 
turning  his  attention  to  mechanics,  he  invented  and 
patented  various  appliances  of  a  labour-saving  nature. 
Mr  Barnard  is  an  occasional  wooer  of  the  muses,  and  has 
contributed  to  a  local  volume  entitled  "  Poetry  of  the  Dell." 
His  verses  are  simple;  he  deals  with  common  subjects; 
and  where  he  lacks  in  graceful  song,  he  gains  in  kindly 
sentiment. 

Oh  !  Haste  awa'.  Winter. 

I  sigh  for  the  summer  wi'  a'  its  bricht  beauty, 
I  sigh  for  the  birdies  to  sing  on  the  trees ; 

The  short  winter  day  is  sae  cheerless  and  cauld  aye, 
I  sigh  owre  again  for  the  saft  summer  breeze. 


TnK  H-mr  of  SriRLtsasBsaK 


Hon  heartedme  Ui  riM  on  a  gay  Hummsr  morning, 
Tho  Bun  'boon  the  hill  in  q  deep  rogy  hue, 

An'  cull  the  sweet  flowerote  that  grow  in  profuH 
Awa'  in  tlie  meadowB  a'  covered  wi'  dew. 


I  lo'e  wee]  the  aummer,  but  lo' 
Wi'  a'  its  fierce  cnultl  blasts 

The  Bummer  brings  pleiuiuren, 
But  canld  winter  nochl  brings 


a  the  w 


theb 


w  and  pniri. 


I'm  wae  for  the  bniniiee,  the  wee  thinga  nre  gnarled, 
An'  shiver  wi'  cauld  'mang  the  froat  lul'  the  iinaw  ; 

Their  wee  hearties  tremble,  an'  aft  nip  wi'  hunger. 
But  what  care  the  pitiless  i^uutd  blnKtti  that  blaw  ? 

Ob,  guid-hearted  mammios,  be  kind  to  the  baimies 
That  seek  their  bit  bitie  at  ilka  ane's  door ; 

For  need  drives  them  oot  frae  their  hovels,  puir  lanunies, 
An'  dool  to  their  hearts  wadna  pity  the  poor. 

Be  kind  to  the  birdies  that  seek  our  protection — 
The  robin,  the  ahilfn,  nnd  wee  cutty-wren— 

A;e  feed  them  in  winter,  an'  then  in  the  aummer 
They  '11  pay  us  wecl  bock  wi'  their  Bangs  in  the  Rlen. 

Oh  !  haste  awa',  winter,  on'  come  ye  back,  sammer, 
An'  come  back,  ye  birdies,  noo  far,  far  awa'. 

An"  sing  in  the  gloamin'  your  blythe  lays  to  cheer  us. 
For  lanely  an'  sai:l  are  our  hearts  'mang  the  snaw. 


Mt  Love  *?ii>  I. 

My  love  and  I  sat  under  a  bough 

When  our  daily  work  was  done. 
While  the  smiling  Sowers  around  us  closed 

In  the  setting  euminer  sun. 
We  talked  of  the  hills  and  valleys  fair. 

And  lands  that  are  far  away, 
As  we  sat  in  our  sweet  nnd  flowery  dell 

In  the  peace  of  the  closing  day. 
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The  moon  with  her  pale  and  silver  beams 

Shone  out  in  the  clear  blue  sky, 
The  myriad  stars  were  twinkling  bright 

In  the  spangled  heaven  on  high  ; 
The  murmuring  stream  rolled  gaily  on 

Through  the  rocky,  bushy  glen, 
The  clock  of  the  distant  village  church 

Was  striking  the  hour  of  ten. 

But  still  we  sat  in  the  soft  moonlight 

While  the  fleeting  moments  flew. 
And  we  saw  the  soft  green  mossy  bank 

All  wet  with  the  sparkling  dew  ; 
But  little  we  thought  of  the  hills  or  vcdes. 

Or  the  twinkling  stars  above. 
Of  the  fields  or  flowers,  or  the  dewy  grass. 

For  our  thoughts  were  all  of  love. 


The  Sparrows  that  Bide  i'  the  Lum.* 

I  'm  comin',  puir  birdies,  I  never  had  min' 

O*  the  wee  bits  o*  breid  that  ye  get. 
An'  though  ither  things  aften  rin  i'  my  heid. 

That 's  ae  thing  I  maunna  forget. 
Oh  !  what  wad  I  dae  in  this  dull  dreary  place 

If  it  werena  the  cheerie  bit  hum. 
An'  the  visits  I  get  ilka  mornin'  an'  nicht 

Frae  the  sparrows  that  bide  i'  the  lum  ? 

The  wee,  gutsy  gourmands,  they  tumble  an'  fecht 

For  their  meat  like  a  hungry  wee  wean  ; 
But  we  maun  forgi'e  them — they  're  only  wee  birds. 

And  hae  scarce  a  bit  mind  o'  their  ain. 
Sae  thankfu'  are  they  when  their  crappies  are  f u'. 

They  carena  the  reek  nor  the  coom. 
But  dicht  their  wee  nebs,  an'  awa'  they  will  flee 

To  their  neebors  that  bide  i'  the  lum. 

^  TheBe  lines  were  suggested  to  the  poet  by  seeing  his  father  share  his 
"piece"  with  some  sparrows  that  took  up  their  abode  where  he 
employed.  — Bd, 
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The  laverock  on  high,  wi'  his  mueic  aoe  fine 

Cotiiea  dooii  &ft  to  gi'e  me  a.  oa' ; 
The  robin  in  winter,  the  blnckie  in  summet 

The  Bhilfa,  the  lintia  an'  a' : 
But  nano  fills  the  want  in  thifi  lane  heart  o' 

Nae  ninitter  how  often  they  come, 
Liko  the  wee,  tousy  fellows  that  bide  the  bale  yi 

I'  the  cracks  o'  the  big,  reeky  lum. 

The  big,  greedy  craws  Chat  (ire  juat  Seein'  by— 

Oh,  the  scoundrels  !  I  watched  them  yesti'een 
Flee  round  the  lum  back  (oh,  the  mean,  hungry  pack  [) 

When  they  thocht  that  they  wsdna  be  seen, 
An"  chase  the  bit  birdie«  an'  fricht  them  siio  suit-. 

To  get  eatin'  their  meat — every  crumb  ; 
But  then  they  've  the  rioht — they  live  high  i'  the  war!', 

Bnt  the  speugs — i'  the  dirty,  black  lum. 

But  ne'er  mind,  my  birdies,  I'll  come  back  the  mom 

If  the  gude  Lord  abune  gi'e  me  health, 
An'  I ']!  gi'e  ye  a  share  o'  my  ain  hamely  fare, 

For  I  haena  a  great  store  o'  wealth. 
An'  altho'  ilka  birdie  goes  by  ye  like  stoui.— 

Ye  ken  ilka  bee  has  its  bum, — 
Nae  pride  ever  enters  the  wee,  honest  hearts 

O'  my  frien's  that  bide  up  i'  the  lum. 
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ALEXANDER  STEWART. 

Born  1860. 

ALEXANDER  STEWART  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of 
February,  1860,  in  a  hillside  cottage  on  the  farm 
of  Auchtoomore,  in  the  parish  of  Balquhidder.  Here 
his  early  years  were  spent,  and  they  were  altogether 
uneventful.  His  connection  with  Stirlingshire  date9  from 
1885,  when  he  joined  the  County  Constabulary  at  Stirling. 
In  his  capacity  of  preserver  of  the  peace  he  has  been 
stationed  at  Milngavie  and  Avonbridge,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  at  Polmont.  Like  very  many  others  who 
have  sung  in  strains  of  merit,  Mr  Stewart  began  versifying 
while  yet  in  his  teens,  and  over  twenty  years  ago 
was  contributing  to  the  PeopU^s  Journal.  His  literary 
career  has  been  most  successful.  He  has  won  a  good 
many  prizes  in  competitions,  and  has  written  to  numerous 
magazines  and  newspapers.  He  has  frequently  translated 
Gaelic  verse  into  English,  and  his  work  has  been  highly 
commended  by  competent  authorities.  He  gained  the  first 
prize  at  Oban  in  1893  for  translation.  In  1887  he  was 
the  winner  of  a  silver  watch  in  a  competition  in  the 
Peopled s  Journal;  in  1892  he  gained  the  first  prize  in  the 
poetical  competition  in  the  Christmas  Number  of  the 
Dundee  Weekly  News;  and  at  the  Falkirk  Bums  Centenary 
Celebrations  in  1896  his  poem  was  adjudicated  the  best. 
Mr  Stewart  has  done  good  work,  and  will  doubtless  be 
heard  of  in  future  years. 
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Ye  r>ougbiii",  surly  winter  win'  that  revels  far  an'  wide  1 

OIj  '.  gently  lal  yer  breezes  blaw  on  bonny  Docbart-eide  ; 

When  Bimmer  in  her  apleniiour  uliines  there 's  no  a  spot  ew 

But  when  ye  come  wi'  piercin'  blast  ye  sweep  the  greenwood  bare : 

The  tender  plants  ai-e  smitten  doon  afore  yer  stingin'  haU  ; 

The  Dochart  stops  her  drowsy  tune  An'  dons  her  co 

The  nhepherd  on  the  green  hillside  wad  hit  a  merry  sang 

An'  iithtlj  wander  owre  the  muir  where  ripcnin'  berries  hongi 

But  noa  the  sliepherd'e  sang  is  mute,  the  berries  a' 

The  flocks  he  tended  aye  wi'  care  ha'e  socht  the  sheltered  plain ;  ■ 

The  maiden  wI'  ber  milkin'  pail  gaed  blythesome  to  the  byre, 

But  noo  M  milkin'  time  she 's  Lvith  to  lea'  the  kitohen  tire. 

The  dainty  flooers  that  lowly  grew  like  gems  nn  Nature's  breast 

Ha'e  hung  their  heids  an'  dwined  awa'  afore  the  Norlan'  blast ; 

Ye  drumly,  surly,  winter  win',  why  dae  ye  skaith  the  llooere — 

The  bricht  wee  stars  that  deck  sae  braw  this  weary  warl'  o'  oors  ? 

Oh,  dinna  blast  their  beauty  rare,  an'  dinna  gar  them  fade, 

But  let  them  blossom  a'  the  year  to  cheer  ilk  man  an'  maid. 

'Tis  a'  in  vain  I  waste  my  breath  on  sic  a  wilfu'  carle, 

I  get  nae  answer  to  my  prayer  exoeji'  a  growlin'  snarL 

But  what  a  cheerin'  tbocht  to  me  to  ken  his  pranks  '11  en' 

When  Spring's  invigoratin'  breath  blaws  owre  the  hills  again. 

Wlien  moorlands  blossom  like  the  roae,  an'  flooers  bestrew  the  plain. 

An'  ilka  creature  feels  the  bliss  o'  Simmer's  gnudy  reign. 

The  biirnies  freed  frae  winter's  thrall  loup  doon  the  glens  wi'  pride. 

An'  wud  an'  brae  look  glad  an'  gsy  on  bonny  l>oo hart-side. 


The  Massacre  ok  (.Ilencok. 
Irom  Ui«  GHellc  of  Aliater  Mkcdonald,  Invemeu. 

The  white  snow  was  piling  its  wreaths  in  the  gten. 
The  chill  wind  was  sweeping  the  brow  of  the  ben  ; 
.And  as  sunset  o'ershadowed  majestic  Ulencoe, 
The  force  of  the  tempest  more  dreadful  did  grow. 
In  their  homes  full  of  gladness,  suspecting  no  harm. 
The  (;len-folk  made  merry  in  spite  of  the  storm  : 
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Tho'  the  red-coated  soldier  was  there  as  a  guest, 
The  wild  night  was  passing  with  choi4is  and  jest ; 
With  pledges  of  friendliness,  feasting  and  mirth, 
None  dreamt  of  a  traitor  existing  on  earth. 
Each  heart  was  rejoicing  like  birds  when  the  sheen 
Of  the  summer  sun  dances  where  May  buds  are  green ; 
But  tears  ere  the  dawning  from  eyelids  were  shed 
That  had  sunk  into  slumber  unclouded  by  dread. 
Their  bravest  were  butchered,  and  innocent  blood 
Was  dyeing  with  crimson  the  snow-covered  sod. 
The  father  and  mother  one  deathbed  did  hold ; 
The  sister  and  brother  lay  lifeless  and  cold ; 
The  babe  and  the  grandsire  were  victims  of  wrath, 
And  the  glen  was  resounding  with  dirges  of  death. 
Clan-LviN  were  scattered,  no  mercy  for  them : 
We  blush  at  the  story  of  wrong  and  of  shame. 
And  as  long  as  the  mountains  look  down  on  Glencoe 
We  '11  remember  that  morning  of  carnage  and  woe. 


TiiE  Battlefields  of  Stirlinoshirs. 

The  battlefields  of  Stirlingshire, 

What  valour  they  recall  I 
Their  names  are  seared  with  blood  and[fire 

In  Scottish  hut  and  halL 
The  mountain  torrent  pent  with  snows, 

The  whirlwind  in  the  strath. 
Tell  with  exultant  voice  of  those 

Who  felt  our  fathers'  wrath. 

Long  ages  past,  on  Carron's  shore 

With  iron  front  they  stood, 
And  Rome's  proud  eagles  backward  bore,— 

Their  plumage  stained  with  blood. 
We  hear  the  moving  tale  rehearsed 

How  Wallace,  at  Kildean, 
His  bleeding  country's  fetters  burst 

And  made  her  free  again  ! 

We  feel  a  weird  mesmeric  glow. 
That  kindles  into  flame 
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The  fervid  thrill  that  ScotameD  kaow 

At  mention  of  his  natne. 
Bnt  ah  !  H  wail  comos  on  tha  blast, 

A  bitter,  anKuitibed  groan. 
The  lion  heart  is  bowed  in  duttt. 

And  hoiie  is  ottnoBi  gone ; 
Dissensions  dire  nre  set  nblAZ« 

Hy  traitors  in  his  host, 
Poor  Scotland's  gun  is  dimmed  tn  haze, 

And  Falkirk  field  is  lost. 
Her  sturdy  sons  awhile  are  trod 

Beneath  the  victor's  heel. 
The  fearlesa  freeman's  doom  is  read — 

The  scaffold  and  the  steel. 
But  not  for  long  will  Scotland  cringe, 

Tlie  clouds  are  gliding  past, 
And,  met«or-like,  a  glorious  change 

Has  come  to  her  at  last. 
A  kingly  form,  with  arm  of  might, 

Unties  the  tyrant's  noose  ; 
We  hear,  above  the  din  of  light. 

The  slc^an  of  the  Bruce, 
By  Bannock's  copee-enc umbered  banks 

The  foemen  8y  or  tall. 
Who  proudly  marched  in  mail-clad  ranks 

Our  country  to  enthrall 
Our  banner  in  tha  breeze  is  tossed 

From  Stirling's  topmost  stone. 
Proclaiming  far  and  near  the  boaat 

Of  Freedom  dearly  won. 
Then  blow,  ya  winds,  from  sea  to  sea, 

V©  torrents,  roll  along, 
Cry,  "  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  Liberty  ! " 

The  themes  of  tale  and  song ; 
Tell  beardless  son  and  hoary  sire 

Old  Albyn's  deeds  of  worth 
Upon  the  lields  of  Stirlingshire, 

Where  Freedom  had  her  birth. 


M,  Fleming  Struthbrs. 
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M.  FLEMING  STRUTHEES. 

MATTHEW  LE  NORMAND  FLEMING  STRUTHEES 
was  born  in  the  town  of  St  Helier's,  Jersey,  but 
the  family  shortly  after  removed  to  a  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  acquired  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful in  Nature.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Aubyn's  School 
and  Victoria  College,  Jersey,  and  af tenvards  studied  Art  at 
St  Helier's  Art  Class  in  connection  with  the  South 
Kensington  Department,  and  at  Mr  F.  Draper's  Studio. 
He  subsequently  came  to  Stirling,  where  he  at  present 
resides.  Here  he  further  prosecuted  the  study  of  art 
in  the  Atelier  for  Animal  and  Landscape  Painting, 
conducted  by  the  late  J.  Denovan  Adam,  R.S.A.,  R.S.W. 
Mr  Struthers  has  contributed  to  different  publications,  and 
his  verses  entitled  ^'Daybreak  and  Other  Poems,  Lyrics 
and  Sonnets,"  were  printed  for  private*  circulation  in 
1894,  by  Penman  &  Co.,  London. 

Daybreak. 

'Tig  night,  and  the  winds  are  sleeping — the  solemn  midnight  hour 

When  nature  in  rest  is  steeping  shut  wing  and  folded  flower ; 

The  flocks  in  the  meadows  lying,  the  oxen  in  the  stall, 

The  weary  steed  in  the  stable,  and  man  in  hut  and  hall ; 

The  trees  stcoid  black  in  the  darkness,  the  heavens  are  black 

o'erhead, 
And  a  breathless  silence  reigneth  as  tho'  the  whole  world  were 

dead  ; 
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Or,  06  tho'  the  whole  world  were  AWfuting  the  etroke  ot  impendi 

That  shall  munnura  all  living  natnra  t^nmgh  the  portals  of  Ui»  3 

Whw-c  no  day  with  it"  sun-bright  sjilendour  cheereth  the  lingering 

Or  night,  with  its  moonlight  tender  piiuBeth  amid  the  bowers. 
When,  aa  dieth  at  ciiu-n  a  tnper,  thin  sphere,  with  ita  light  ond 

Shall  I'Hnish  away  in  vapour  M  tho'  it  were  never  nmde : 

For,  huth  it  not  boon  foretold— n  now  Heaven  and  a  now  earth 

And  out  of  the  duat  of  the  old  the  new  Ehall  receive  its  birth. 


n  dreame  is  her  vpiitt' 


Bat  tliB  oitrth  from  her  sleo;!  ia  awaking,  i 

Btirr'd, 
For  a  motion  is  heard  in  the  tree-tops  like  the  fluttering  wingi>  of 

a  bird: 
'Tie  the  first  herald  of  morning — the  avant-courier  breeze— 
That  drivBB  with  the  breath  of  the  dawning  his  chariot  thro'  the 

And  lo,  the  horizon  lightens,  the  c1oud-[>all  is  parted  on  high, 
And  the  beam  of  the  morning  star  brightens  the  death-dark  abyss 

of  the  sky ! 
But  pallid  his  visage  is  growing,  and  he  guards  his  pavilion  in  fear. 
For  a  greater  than  be  is  approaching  and  he  seeth  the  glint  of  hin 

And  the  gold  of  his  helmet  is  gleaming  low  down  on  the  eastern 


I 


The  great  god  of  day  has  ai 


le  yieldeth  in  homage  to  him. 
se  aticending,  the  mists  of  the 
a  home  with  them  up  to  the 


Then  from  earthward,  like  incena 

morning  arise, 
While  a  injriad  odours  blending  a 

And  up  from  the  flowery  meadows,  and  the  rippling  fields  of  com, 
Floats  the  sound  of  silvery  voices,  saying—"  The  day  is  bom  ! " 
And  the  clamour  of  life  and  of  labour  comes  from  city  and  stream 

and  bay. 
For  over  the  earth  it  is  daybreak,  and  the  shadows  Hce  away  ', 
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Duty. 

How  many  lives  are  offer'd  silently 

Upon  thine  altar,  Duty  ! — not  a  sound 

To  mark  the  sacrifice :  no  well  kept  mound, 
Or  monument  to  tell  to  other  eye 
The  deeds  of  those  who  thus  for  Duty  die ! 

Silent  they  sleep !  by  earthly  fame  uncrowned ; 

Their  names  unknown,  there  hangs  no  halo  round : — 
No  record  of  their  brief  life's  history. 
Oh  Britain,  how  thy  sons  ennoble  thee  ! 

'Twas  thus  they  built  thine  ever-glorious  name 
That  shall  endure  throughout  eternity, 

Making  thee  *mid  the  nations  first  in  fame. 
Still  Duty  be  thy  watchword ! — God  thy  guide ! 
And  in  heaven's  favour  thou  shalt  surely  bide ! 


TWILKIHT. 


Clear  the  silvery  crescent  swings 

In  the  heavens'  o'erarching  deep^ 
And  the  last  bird  vesper  sings 

Ere  the  daylight  sinks  to  sleep ; 
Sweetly  solemn,  calm  as  death. 

Now  the  gentle  twilight  comes. 
Breathing  with  low-measured  breath 

As  beneath  the  moon  she  roams. 

Winding  thro'  the  darkling  dale, 

Gleams  the  river  ghostly  white ; 
Flushed  with  faintest  amber  pale. 

From  the  fringe  of  fading  light, 
Pillar'd  dark  the  poplars  tall. 

Rise  beside  the  reedy  brink ; 
Where  grey  willow  branches  fall. 

Bending  down  as  tho'  to  drink. 

Close  beneath  the  wiUow's  shade. 
Where  the  rustling  reeds  are  stirr'd, 

Stand  two  shadows — man  and  maid, 
And  a  whisper'd  voice  is  heard 
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Saying—"  Tel!  me,  art  thou  mine  ? 

Tell  me  ere  I  quib  this  Hhore— 
Art  thou  mina  as  I  am  thine, 

Thine  alone  for  evermore ! " 

Soft  the  answer  faltering  fell- 
Softer  thsn  the  south  winci"»  breath  — 

"  Noed'nt  thou  ask  nie,  need  I  tell  T 
1  am  thine  tor  U£e  and  death." 

Then  a  moment,  nnd  »  boat 
8«-iftly  from  the  bank  doth  Bpeed 

Bearing  him  afar  to  float. 

Ere  'he  wends  across  the  mead. 

Soon  the  twilight  tuma  to  dark. 
Home  Bhe  hastes  of  him  to  dream ; 

Little  knowing  that  his  bark 
Sinks,  and  drowns  him  in  the  stream  ! 

Joy  and  grief  are  but  a  breath  ! — 
Lo,  upon  this  earthlj  shore, 

Ever  mingle  life  and  death, 


At  CAHBdaKENNETIl. 

A  mined  abbey  tower,  a  kingly  tomb, 

A  crumbling'  arch,  some  scattered  masonry. 
Are  all  the  outward  signs  the  eye  can  see 

To  mark  a  mighty  monastery's  doom  l 

Hard  by  an  orchard  hude  for  epring-tide  bloom, 
The  Bullen  river  sweeps  by  silently, 
The  fields  stretch  wide  with  scattered  roof  and  tr 

Backed  by  the  solemn  hills  in  gleam  and  gloom. 

Afar  gray  Stirling  lifts  her  towers  and  spires. 

Entrenched  beneath  the  Castle's  sombre  shade, 
Where,  as  the  waning  day  begins  to  fade, 

Against  the  western  heavens'  glowing  lirea, 

I  see  the  fitful  smoke^wreaths  upward  curl'd ; 
So  come  and  go  the  glories  of  the  world ! 


William  Stewart, 
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WILLIAM  STEWART. 


Bom  1865. 


WILLIAM  STEWAET,  the  author  of  a  small  volume 
of  verse,  was  bom  on  the  18th  March,  1865,  at  the 
cottage  of  Tomaglass,  on  the  estate  of  Gartmore,  in  the 
parish  of  Drymen.  After  receiving  what  schooling  was 
considered  necessary,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  of  plasterer,  and  at  this  trade  he  still  works.  He  has 
written  a  good  number  of  poems,  many  of  which  have  been 
contributed  to  the  Stirling  Observer.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  his  friends  he  collected  his  verses,  and  in  1891  published 
them  in  volume  form,  under  title  "  Lines  of  Scottish  Lay." 


Cabdross  Flowery  Braes. 

Oh  !  weel  I  mind  the  happy  time 

That  backward  noo  is  flung. 
When  Cardrofls  braes  I  used  to  climb 

Wi'  love-notes  on  my  tongue. 
I  heard  the  lintie  sing  fu*  clear 

Amang  the  briers  and  slaes, 
While  waiting  for  my  lassie  dear 

On  Cardross  flowery  braes. 

Chorus — Cardross  flowery  braes, 
Cardross  flowery  braes, 
While  waiting  for  my  lassie  dear 
On  Cardross  flowery  braee. 
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We  watched  the  trouts 

A'  loupin'  to  tha  Sees, 
And  ilka  yin  rose  in  its  turn 

Like  Ben-waves  in  the  breeie. 
We  watchod  the  lurk  sAcend  on  high 

To  sing  hie  evenin;;  praise  ; 
We  didnn  ken  the  time  gaun  bye 

On  CnrdroHB  Qowery  braes. 

I  pu'd  the  roses  alf  the  thorn, 

And  decked  my  lassie's  breast : 
Likewise  wi'  wild  ilowera  that  adorn 

Yon  bonnle  hill's  groen 
Thea  she  wad  cisap  her  hand 

While  baitb  oor  hearte  wnd  blaze 
Wi'  joy,  to  meet  some  ither  time 

On  CardroBi  flowarjr  bmes. 


Ye  Still  can-  Wadchlb  Rod:;', 

Ne'er  view  the  present  as  a  joke. 

Nor  gaze  with  dubious  eyes ; 
Strive  aye  to  reach  the  mountain  top, 

Where  breadth  o'  wisdom  lies. 
Your  duty  always  keep  in  mind. 

Nor  let  your  epiriti  doon  } 
Although  you  lag  a  perch  behind. 
Ye  still  can  waucble  ronn'. 
Ohortis — Ye  still  can  wauchle  roun',  my  frier 
Ve  still  can  wauchle  roun' ; 
Although  misfortune  baud  ye  back. 
Aye  strive  to  wauchle  roun'. 

Aye  tnk'  the  warld  free  and  easy, 

Aye  keep  a  cheerfu'  heart, 
Nor  care  nor  sorrow  let  it  teaae  yon ; 

Some  one  will  tnk'  your  pext. 


William  Stewart, 
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Dame  Fortune  blinks  upon  the  brave, 

Though  in  life's  afternoon ; 
And  if  a  shillin*  ye  can  save, 

You  're  sure  to  wauchle  roun'. 

With  honest  hand  in  humble  rank, 

Aye  dae  the  best  ye  can ; 
And  though  your  prospects  seem  a  blank, 

Gang  on  an*  play  the  man. 
For  them  wha  nobly  mind  themsel' 

Success  shall  be  the  tune ; 
Their  lives  shall  aye  to  others  tell 

How  they  had  wauchled  roun*. 
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OEORGE   HOPE  DONALDSON. 


GEOKGE  HOPE  DONALDSON  is  a  native  of  the 
ancient  little  village  of  Tullibody,  which  liea  at  the 
fool  of  the  OchiU,  having  been  born  there  on  the  2Clth  of 
Way,  1865.  Four  years  after  hie  birth  Mr  Donaltkon's 
parents  removed  to  Stirling,  and  there  our  poet  has  since 
resided.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  burgh  schools, 
and  vhen  twelve  years  of  age  was  apprenticed  to  the 
joiner  trade,  in  which  trade  his  father  had  previously  set 
up  in  husiness  in  Stirling.  While  in  his  teens  Mr 
Donaldson  began  the  writing  of  verses,  and  hia  first 
production,  which  narrated  an  interesting  local  episode, 
and  was  entitled,  "A  Plea  for  Swimming  Baths,"  was 
contributed  to  the  SliTting  Observer,  and  favourably 
spoken  of  on  its  appearance.  Since  then  Mr  Donaldaon 
has  written  at  intervals,  and  has  contributed  to  the  Stirlmg 
Journal,  the  Alloa  Journal,  and  the  U.P.  Magazine.  Mr 
Donaldson  writes  in  various  moods.  Now  be  is  thoughtful 
and  reflective  and  again  humorous  and  witty.  He  is  a 
student  of  nature,  and  hie  poems  are  often  word-pictures. 
Mr  Donaldson's  literary  inclinations  have  shown  themselves 
in  different  ways.  He  gave  two  sessions'  attendance  at  the 
University  Extension  Classes  which  were  conducted  in 
Stirling  under  Mr  (now  Professor)  M'Cormack  of  Dundee. 
He  was  also  one  of  a  party  which  was  instrumental  in 
instituting  in  Stirling  a  branch  of  the  Home  Reading 
Union,  which  enjoyed  a  two  years'  existence.     He  is  an 
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office-bearer  of  the  Stirling  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Literary  section  of  that 
Association.  He  is  also  identified  with  Church  and 
Guild  Work. 

"  The  Never  Dying  Past." 
(Written  on  •  morning  in  early  winter.) 

Have  we  said  good-bye  to  the  flowers  that  came 
In  the  train  of  the  spring,  as  she  tripped  along — 

When  the  hills  and  meadows  were  all  awake 
With  the  strains  of  a  new-born,  blythesome  song, 

When  oar  hearts  were  lit  by  the  sunny  ray, 

That  cheered  the  song-birds  all  the  day  ? 

Have  we  said  good-bye  to  the  summer  that  came, 

Bestowing  rich  garlands  o'er  the  land ; 
Till  the  children  came  from  the  busy  town. 

To  gather  them  home  with  heart  and  hand  ? 
How  bright  were  the  hours,  when  young  hearts  there 
Were  blest  by  the  touch  of  the  flowers  fair ! 

Have  we  said  good-bye  to  the  joys  that  came, 
When  the  golden  autumn  came  creeping  on  ; 

When  we  lingered  long  'mid  the  tinted  trees — 
To  grasp  the  peace  and  the  sober  tone  ? 

But  our  hearts  grow  sad  ;  no  music  now 

Is  trilled  by  the  song-bird  on  the  bough. 

Shall  we  say  good-bye  to  the  leaves  that  came  t 
They  flutter  and  fall ;  their  mission  is  o*er. 

Now  whirled  along  in  the  wind's  wild  glee. 
They  are  gone — we  never  can  know  them  more. 

But  we  roam  'neath  the  branches  broiKH  and  bare. 

To  gather  life-lessons  engraven  there. 

Should  we  say  good-bye,  though  the  Spring  has  flown — 
Though  the  summer  and  autumn  faded  lie  ? 

Have  the  flowers  and  the  sunbeams  lived  in  vain  ? 
No !  given  by  God  they  can  never  die. 

Even  hearts  are  glad  that  never  have  seen 

The  flowers  grow  g^y  in  the  meadows  green. 
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Where  the  sick  siid  hel|de««  bear  their  iMi't, 
The  flowetB  have  come,  with  their  mission  bright : 

Tbej'  hftve  told  of  e,  jo;  no  tongue  could  tell ; 
With  their  fuces  fair,  they  huve  chased  the  night, 

Till  in  every  heart  some  good  is  sown. 

Though  the  beuutj-  of  wood  nnd  t^old  is  flown. 

Phil's  'Xmah  Gut.' 
In  Biimmer  we  love  the  jioftnisji's  horn. 
As  it  sounds  through  forest  and  field  of  com ; 
But  in  winter  no  kindly  blast  we  het.T, 
To  t«ll  UB  that  wished-for  news  is  near ; 
For  the  pontman's  riiie  in  the  winter  time 
Ib  no  schoolboy  play  in  our  weetem  clime, 

Twas  ill  Hixty-four,  I  remember  well, 

Phil  Harris  was  courting  my  sist«r  Bel ; 

He  might  still  have  been  courting  for  all  I  know, 

Had  there  ne'er  been  a  atomi  or  a  ride  through  the  snow ; 

For  our  funning  neighbours  at  times  rode  down 

To  cany  the  due  mail  home  from  town. 

'Twas  about  'Xmas  1  Phil's  turn  was  near. 
The  happiest  turn  in  all  the  year ; 
Id  many  a  homestead  the  postman's  sack 
Was  opened  ere  yet  he  had  brought  it  back ; 
Then  young  hearts  read  in  each  other's  eyes 
A  something  which  only  true  hearts  pri?^. 

At  mid-day  Phil  waved  his  hand  to  our  Bel, 

As  he  watered  his  horse  at  our  drawing-well ; 

He  oatae  not  in,  but  waving  adieu, 

Kode  on  past  the  maple  clump  from  view ; 

Through  clearing  and  foi-eet,  i>ast  homestead  down. 

On  his  twenty-mile  ride  to  Hamilton  town. 

'When  a  young  man  Mr  Donaldion'i  father  wan  for  lome  time  a 
farmtr  In  Canada,  and  the  tDddint  which  forms  thii  poem  is  ous  of 
man;  Intereiting  reminiHotnces  our  pott's  father  rpcalU. — Sd. 
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'Tis  a  beautiful  scene  from  our  farmhouse  door, 

Not  a  fairer  you  'd  see,  travel  Canada  o'er  ; 

From  the  cedar  swamp,  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

To  the  maple  clump  near  the  logging  mill. 

Is  a  perfect  picture  'neath  the  summer  sun*s  glow, 

And  its  beauty  is  sweet  'mid  the  moon-silvered  snow. 

Phil  left  for  home  as  the  day  kissed  night, 

But  the  moon  was  out,  the  track  was  bright ; 

His  bundle  of  letters  and  something  more, 

A  gift  for  Bel  from  the  township  store ; 

A  sacred  trust,  a  clear  bright  track, 

**  Up  !  Charlie,  my  lad,  home,  home,  get  me  back." 

I  remember  the  weather  changed  that  night. 

Our  wintry  surroundings  grew  still  more  white ; 

Of  a  sudden  the  snowflakes  stayed,  then  came 

That  awful  breeze  which  mocked  the  flame 

Of  our  big  log  tire,  and  we  silent  sat  a  good  long  spell. 

To  catch  the  sound  we  all  loved  so  well. 

Bel  heard  it  first,  she  sprang  quick  to  the  door. 
We  followed  her  fast  with  great  uproar ; 
But  our  shouts  were  stilled  by  the  awful  sight 
That  crept  to  our  door  that  *Xmas  night ; 
Black  Charlie  was  white  as  the  frozen  track, 
Phil  Harris  lay  pale  and  stiff  on  his  back. 

We  lifted  the  frozen  form  to  the  ground. 
And  our  labours  were  long  ere  the  welcome  sound 
Of  a  sigh,  then  a  smile,  and  a  whisper :  *'  Bel, 
Do  you  really  care  for  me  ?  oh  !  you  must  tell " — 
Then  the  voice  was  still,  but  the  warm  life  came ; 
Our  Phil  Harris  awoke  to  life  and  fame. 

*'  Our  Phil  Harris,"  I  said,  and  so  well  I  might. 

For  just  a  year  from  that  wild  December  night 

He  led  his  bride  from  that  very  door 

Where  he  'd  won  her  heart  a  year  before. 

Since  then,  in  his  turn,  many  times  he  *s  rode  down 

Past  our  farm  on  his  way  to  Hamilton  town. 
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BARJEY'S  C'ODKTSllIr. 

Near  tlie  I^kea  of  KiUai-ney  is  sweet  County  Kerry, 
Where  men  nil  are  decent  and  tnaidens  are  merry  ; 
Thure  lived,  or  lives  still,  famed  Uie  whole  country 
A  »|)rig  of  !i  shnmiuck  cnllcd  Barney  M'Ciie. 

He  lived  all  iilone,  both  his  parent«  were  dead. 
The  hoiiHe  wax  hie  own,  as  was  also  the  shed 
Where  the  piga  dwelt  contented,  and  their  troabiM 
For  a  kind-hearted  mn«ter  was  Barney  M'Cue. 

Not  n  better  clnd  workman  o'er  waited  down  the  f 
In  liiH  everyday  clothei;  he  wan  handsome  niid  neat 
Not  a  girl,  though  promised  to  sweetheart  so  true, 
But  would  leave  the  l>eflt  lover  for  Barney  M'Cue. 

Next  dwelling  to  Barney  dwelt  Michael  O'Flyn, 
Who  lived  only  to  drink  beer,  whisky  and  gin  ; 
And  hia  8we«t  daughter  Kitty,  whoa  every  one  knew. 
Was  the  girl  who  lived  nearest  to  Barney  M'Cue. 

But  poor  Michael  O'Flyn  will  never  drink  more, 
For  they  carried  him  home  on  the  alehouse  door ; 
And  they  waked  him  all  night  with  a  terrible  din. 
But  dead  as  a  etone  was  old  Michael  O'Flyn. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  garden  where  Barney's  shed  stood. 
Stood  Michael  O'Flyn's  shed,  in  which  was  a  brood 
Of  pigs;  and  their  mother — well,  believe  me,  'tis  true. 
Was  the  old  pig  belonging  to  Barney  M 'Cue- 
Now,  sure,  was  not  this  juBl  a  very  bad  case, 
A  family  apart  in  such  a  small  space  t 
'Twas  easy  to  mend,  well  yes,  that  is  true. 
And  the  boy  who  knew  that  was  Barney  M'Cue. 

One  night  as  the  young  pigs  with  grief  loud  were  wailing. 
The  old  pig,  with  her  forefeet,  knocked  over  the  paling 
Which  divided  the  shad  from  one  into  two. 
On  the  one  aide  O'Flyn,  on  Ae  other  M'Cue. 


1  were  few       ^^^| 
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When  Barney  knew  this  he  looked  very  sad. 
Yet  something  said,  '*  Barney,  ye  ought  to  be  glad  ! 
Just  go  over  to  Kitty,  but  mind  you  speak  true, 
For  she  cares  just  a  little  for  Barney  M'Cue." 

Barney  slowly  went  over,  gently  tapped  at  the  door. 
And  soon  he  heard  Kitty  trip  over  the  floor ; 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  kindly  welcomed  him  in, 
Just  a  jewel  of  a  lady  was  Kitty  0*Flyn. 

Barney  ne'er  said  a  word,  so  she  ventured  to  say, 
«  Well,  Barney  M'Cue,  what  are  you  after  to-day  ? 
No  doubt  you  are  leaving,  for  they  tell  me  'tis  true. 
You  no  longer  are  Barney,  but  Bailie  M'Cue." 

**  Well  now,  Kitty  0*Flyn,  if  it's  just  as  you  say. 
It 's  the  best  news  I  've  heard  this  many  a  long  day ; 
Maybe  it 's  a  lie,  and  maybe  that  it 's  true, 
But  my  business  at  present  is  with  Barney  M'Cue. 

*'  Now,  Kitty,  your  parents  and  mine  all  are  dead ; 

This  was  not  the  case  when  I  put  up  the  shed, 

Where  the  pigs  dwelt  contented,  and  their  troubles  were  few. 

On  the  one  side  0*Flyn,  on  the  other  M*Cue. 

*'  Now,  only  last  night,  dear,  the  young  pigs  were  wailing. 
And  the  old  pig,  with  her  forefeet,  knocked  over  the  paling ; 
It  seems  as  if  nothing  should  part  me  and  you. 
So,  will  you,  my  darling,  be  Mrs  M*Cue? 

**  The  hedge  that  I  planted  still  grows  lovely  and  green. 
Just  runs  down  the  centre,  our  gardens  between ; 
'Twill  be  seen  in  a  blaze  the  whole  county  through, 
That  night  you  become  Mrs  Barney  M*Cue." 

Kitty  ne'er  said  a  word,  yet  she  looked  very  glad, 
For  no  better  than  Barney  could  ever  be  had ; 
Then  Barney  took  courage,  his  arms  round  her  threw. 
And  she  said,  **  I  '11  take  Barney,  not  Bailie  M'Cue  ! " 

Well,  the  wedding  came  off,  ne'er  was  wedding  so  bright, 
We  danced  through  a  day,  and  a  day  and  a  night ; 
Now,  there 's  no  man  in  Kerry,  but  will  tell  you  'tis  true. 
For  everyone  there  honours  Bailie  M'Cue. 
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MARMADUKE  PARK  GILL  was  born  in  London  on 
the  19th  April,  1666.  His  father  was  engaged  there 
iu  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service,  but  shortly  after  our  poet's 
birth  was  removed  to  a  position  in  Campbeltown,  in 
Argj'llshire.  After  a  short  term  of  scr\-ice  there  he  was 
transferred  to  Barnsby,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  remained 
until  1672,  when  he  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Grantown 
district  in  Elgin  Collection.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
received  his  early  education,  at  the  Free  Church  School  in 
Grantown-on-Spey.  After  a  short  time  at  this  seminary  he 
was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  in  the  same  town,  and  in 
hia  seventeenth  year  be  passed  to  the  Grammar  School  at 
Old  Aberdeen.  Having  gone  through  a  course  of  study 
there  he  entered  Aberdeen  University  with  a  view  to 
qualifying  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated  M.A.  in  1888. 
Although  intended  for  the  church,  Mr  Gill  did  not  enter 
the  Divinity  Hall  but  took  to  tutoring,  filling  situations 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1 893  Mr  Gill  took  up 
his  residence  in  Kiliearn.  When  about  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  began  writing  verses,  and  these  were  published  in 
the  Grantown  newspapers.  He  has  contributed  to  many 
of  the  first-class  weeklies,  to  "Chambers's  Journal"  and 
the  "  Aberdeen  University  Magazine."  Mr  Gill's  poetry  is 
characterised  by  gracefulness  of  expression  and  smooth 
flow  of  versification,  and  many  of  his  lyrics  have  been  set 
to  music. 
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Consolation. 

The  eyes  that  once  were  as  Heaven's  light  to  me, 

Clear  bright  eyes  of  an  azure  hue. 
Lost  through  the  day  come  in  dreams  at  night  to  me, 

Piercing  the  web  of  my  sorrow  through ; 
Lit  with  a  light  earth  never  could  bring  to  them, 

Drying  my  tears  with  their  radiant  rays, 
Dim  from  starvation  mine  own  eyes  cling  to  them. 

Dear,  true  eyes  of  the  vanish^  days. 


The  lips  whose  sounds  were  as  music  soft  to  me — 

Fond  lips  tinged  with  a  carmine  glow — 
Whisper  in  dreams  sweet  messages  oft  to  me, 

Solaces  only  myself  may  know ; 
Brimful  of  melody  unsung  here  to  me. 

Touched  with  the  zeal  of  a  saint  who  prays. 
Sing  they  a  soothing  psalm  that  is  dear  to  me, 

Pleading  lips  of  the  vanish^  days. 

The  hands  ever  deft  in  weaving  weal  to  me — 

Slender  hands  with  a  tender  touch — 
Through  the  lone  night,  in  the  old  way,  steal  to  me. 

Point  and  beckon  and  guide  me  much ; 
Raised  as  enlisting  angels  for  guard  to  me. 

Through  life's  dark,  labyrinthine  maze, 
Paths  they  make  smooth  that  before  were  hard  to  me ; 

Kindly  hands  of  the  vanish^  days. 

What  though  'tis  only  in  dreams  they  come  to  me. 

Are  they  not  still  the  same  dear  eyes  ? 
Speak  not  the  same  lips  then  that  are  dumb  to  me, 

Through  the  long  hours  till  the  day-light  dies  ? 
Stretch  not  the  same  hands  lovingly  down  to  me, 

All  illumed  in  a  holy  haze  ? 
Give  me  my  dreams,  they  are  *'  sorrow's  crown  "  to  me, 

Living  dreams  of  the  vanished  days, 
22 
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Unokrseatii  thb  SiLVKR  Moon. 


When  the  toil  of  day  is  over. 

And  Cbe  h&rvssC-fields  are  still, 
When  the  birds  have  sought  the  cover. 

And  the  flocks  sleep  on  tbe  hill. 
Love  in  thrnlls  of  fancy  bindeth 

Happy  hearts  thnt  beat  in  tune, 
Where  the  Endrick  slowly  wjndeth — 

Underneath  the  «>i]ver  moon. 


O  the  sparkle  and  the  spleDdour 

Of  tbe  eyes  that,  tilent,  speak  ! 
0  the  kiscei'  fond  niid  tender  ! 

O  the  rose-blush  on  the  cheek  ! 
O  love'a  beacon-light  that  blindeth 

To  the  cloud  of  parting  soon, 
Where  the  Endrick  slowly  windeth— 

Underneath  the  silver  moon. 


What  though  hard  their  toil  to-morrow! 

They  will  lighten  it  with  song, 
And  new  strength  from  memory  borrow. 

When  the  day  seems  hot  and  long  ; 
For  the  coming  eve  remindeth 

Of  the  strains  of  love's  sweet  tune, 
Where  tiie  Endrick  slowly  windeth — 

Underneath  the  silver  moon. 


Not  within  tbe  gilded  palace 

Seek  we  hearts  as  light  as  these ; 
Ah  I  they  drink  from  love's  pure  chalic 

Wine  unmiied  with  bitter  lees ; 
And  they  reap  life's  joy  that  findetb 

No  dark  setting  to  its  noon. 
Where  the  Endrick  slowly  windeth-- 

Underneath  the  silver  moon. 
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"Sic  Transit." 

They  come  no  more,  those  roseate  dreams 

That  gilt  our  youth  with  gladness ; 
But  still  their  time-worn  halo  seems 

To  lighten  half  our  sadness ; 
With  hopes  too  high  and  fears  too  few, 

Our  pulses  ruled  their  beating ; 
We  deemed  all  things  were  fast  and  true. 

But  all,  alas !  were  fleeting. 

They  cheer  no  more — those  olden  songs, 

Whose  themes  were  sparkling  laughter, 
To  fresher  days  their  joy  belongs ; 

They  changed  to  minor  after. 
The  opening  bud,  the  rose's  flush, 

Spring's  hope  and  summer's  greeting — 
The  rapture  and  love's  scarlet  blush — 

All,  all,  alas !  were  fleeting. 

They  speak  no  more,  thoee  lips,  nor  press 

Upon  our  brow  their  healing ; 
The  fondness  and  the  calm  caress 

Respond  not  our  appealing ; 
The  fire-gleam  in  the  lustrous  eyes 

Is  quenched  beyond  repeating ; 
No  sun  streams  through  our  sombre  skies. 

For  all,  alas !  were  fleeting. 


They  come  no  more  I  and  yet  we  know. 

Somewhere,  some  cloudless  morrcyw. 
The  tear-rust  on  our  cup  of  woe 

Shall  vanish  with  its  sorrow ; 
Dreams  be  fulfilled,  songs  be  more  sweet, 

Lips  kiss,  eyes  beam  at  meeting — 
Beyond  earth's  strife  and  fever-heat — 

Where  nothing  can  be  fleeting. 


^J.'i^V 
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JESSIE  MILLER. 


JESSIE  MILLER,  the  poetess  who  claims 
in  this  sketch,  was  boni  at  The  Myres,  a  farm  in 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  S6th  April,  1866.  She  ia  the  second 
daughter  o!  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Miller  of  Myres  and 
Boards,  and  has  vooed  the  Muses  (or  some  years.  Miss 
Miller,  when  of  school  age,  was  sent  to  receive  her 
instruction  at  the  school  at  Sauchie,  which  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  farm  at  which  she  lives.  After  a  term  of  instruction 
here  she  went  to  Stirling,  where  her  studies  were  prosecuted 
to  completion  in  a  private  establishment,  at  that  time  super- 
vised by  Miss  Burton.  Miss  Miller  is  at  present  resident 
at  The  Boards,  near  Denny.  Some  time  ago  she  began  the 
contributing  of  verses  to  the  local  press,  and  is  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  "  Poet's  Corner  "  of  the  Stirling  Observer. 
Miss  Miller's  verses  are  serious  and  thoughtful,  ever 
presenting  high  ideals,  and  ever  toned  with  sympathy. 
They  bear  the  touch  of  one  who  is  fully  alive  to  the 
realities  of  life  ;  one  whose  watchword  is  "  duty." 

Go  wed  thy  soul  to  duty  in  thy  youth. 

If  lAon  would'st  prosp'rona  live  and  life  enjoy, 

If  with  a  calm  tboa  'd'tt  circle  round  tbine  age 

And  cast  thine  anchor  in  a  port  of  peace. 

Live  for  Ihf  doty.     Shrink  not  though  it  ask 

Tfaj  lifelong  aervice  in  another'a  cauae  ; 

Thoagh  all  thy  youth's  bright  hopes  'twoald  aeeni  to  cruah, 

And  blot  the  aunahina  from  thy  mom's  young  face. 
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The  cloud  which  once  seemed  dark  will  brighter  grow. 

The  laden  years  which  furrow  o'er  thy  brow 

Will  leave  no  frowning  semblance,  chill  or  drear, — 

Instead  the  glow  of  inward  peace  will  shine 

Forth  from  thy  features  worn  with  sharp^ged  care. 

While  quietude  of  mind  will  smooth  the  way 

And  make  serene  thy  path  to  Heaven's  bliss. 

But  duty  violated  hath  a  sting. 
Which  poisons  all  the  soul,  and  makes  the  life 
A  nightmare,  or  a  dream  disturb'd  and  toss'd, 
Quite  void  of  calm,  or  rest,  or  sweet  content. 
Yea,  outraged  duty 's  like  a  rankling  thorn 
Embedded  in  the  flesh ;  but  with  this  odds. 
The  one  may  be  removed,  the  other  ne'er. 

And,  'tis  not  only  those  deep  steeped  in  vice. 
Or  those  who  toy  and  play  with  wanton  things. 
Who  throw  the  yoke  of  duty  from  their  necks  ; 
Grave  senators,  wise  preachers  yet  more  grave. 
And  teachers  of  all  truths  sublime  and  great. 
Do  break  this  bond  that  they  with  much  more  ease 
May  climb  ambition's  ladder,  and  enjoy 
The  loud-toned  plaudits  of  th'  admiring  crowd. 

Trust  not  all  greatness.     Probe  it  to  the  heart. 

Ere  thou  yield  homage  to  its  magic  power ; 

And  if  the  splendid  structure  be  not  reared 

Upon  a  basis  firm  of  rectitude. 

With  principles  and  purposes  which  breathe 

A  life  drawn  from  immortal  Life  Divine, 

Then  fix  thy  gaze  not  on  the  painted  show 

Whoee  gilded  glitter  dazzles  in  the  sun. 

But  rather  turn  thine  eye  to  this  poor  man. 

Who,  worn  with  toiling  through  the  noonday  heat. 

Might  with  his  voice  have  caught  a  nation's  ear. 

Might  with  his  mind  have  revelations  wrought, 

Might  on  his  breast  have  pillowed  half  a  world. 

Had  not  his  duty  bound  him  thus  to  live 

In  obscure  service  to  his  fellow  men. 
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Think'sb  thou  ambition  never  filled  his  soul. 
And  mado  his  jonng  blood  fervid  with  deeire 
To  wield  the  etren^h  nnd  tutor  forth  that  power 
Which  ky  deep  planted  in  his  humnn  breast  I — 
Ah  !  once  his  brow  looked  lofty  in  it«  hope. 
Hip  bosom  held  a  life  just  bnntiog  forth 
Into  a  vigorous  and  golden  dawn, 
And  his  horizon  showed  no  speck  or  cloud 
In  its  clear  outline  'gainst  futurity. 


But  ere  twelve  xummere'  brilliant  suna  had  browned 

Hie  ruddy  cheek  with  health  and  life  aglow, 

DiaasterB  swift  and  eudden  ewept  his  home. 

Of  sire  deprived,  his  mother  pnralyiod, 

And  helpless  brood  of  six  left  to  his  care. 

To  feed  and  tend  through  all  their  tender  years — 

Alas  I  his  cheek  grew  pallid  at  the  view 

Of  life,  which  stretched  before  him  as  a  piano 

Of  hot  and  desert  toil.     No  oasis 

Appeared  to  variate  tlie  years  which  loomed 

In  dismal  shadow  all  the  way  before. 

Yet  day  by  day  he  shouldered  up  his  load 
And  helped  those  younger  forward  to  that  goal 
Which  he  had  longed  t«  reach  hut  been  denied. 
Bat  oft  the  harness  galled  his  weary  fiesh. 
And  his  curbed  spirit  fretting  at  its  curb 
Ever  his  heart  with  rebel  [lassions  swelled 
Against  that  lot  which  fettered  up  his  soul. 
Until  one  day,  in  reading  through  God'f  lore, 
The  Spirit  breathed  upon  him  and  dispelled 
That  mist  which  ever  hovers  o'er  men's  minds, 
Obscuring  Qod-prints  in  external  things. 

Then,  backward  scanning,  all  his  life  he  saw 
Revealed,  and  thickly  it  was  warped  about 
With  chains  and  network  of  such  tender  cast. 
He  might  with  ease  have  bioke  the  links  tbereof. 
And  bounded  onward  in  the  path  to  fame ; 
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But  vengeance  dire  must  quick  and  sure  pursue 

The  rupture  of  Almighty's  handiwork  ; 

And  as  he  gazed  upon  the  complex  web 

Which  wrapt  him  round,  he  much  amazed  did  find 

It  was  his  duty  that  enthralled  him  thus. 

Then  life  for  him  a  different  aspect  took : 
What  seemed  before  a  lot  austere  and  harsh 
Now  wholesome  proved,  for  (rod  had  mapped  it  out ; 
And,  like  some  minaret  stretching  to  the  skies. 
Thus  ever  heavenward  did  his  motives  tend. 
Until  with  peace  his  age  of  snow  wfis  crowned, 
For  man's  best  joy  is  where  his  duty  lies. 


Sleigu  BeUwS. 

Hear  the  sleigh  bells  as  we  go. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  snow. 
Pealing  clear,  now  loud,  now  low ; 
Hear  the  sleigh  bells,  as  we  go, 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  snow. 

We  start  off  in  early  mom, 
When  the  daylight  *s  but  new  bom. 
Weather  fine,  no  sign  of  storm. 
And  the  sleigh  bells,  as  we  go. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  snow. 

Our  brave  horses  sniff  the  breeze 
Which  scarce  stirs  the  dark  pine  trees, 
Though  our  breath  it  seems  to  freeze. 
And  our  sleigh  bells,  as  we  go. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  snow. 

On  we  go,  no  stop,  no  break, 
Now  o'er  river,  now  o'er  lake. 
Now  a  forest  track  we  take ; 
And  our  sleigh  bells,  as  we  go. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  snow. 
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Sparkling  eyes  and  cheekti  uglow. 

Spirits  have  a  warmer  flow, 
Ardour  and  excitement  grow ; 
And  otir  sleigh  belle,  as  we  go. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  Know. 

The  pale  moon  now  climbs  on  liigh. 
Bright  stATB  twinkle  in  the  sky. 
Shadows  deep  o'er  landscape  lie ; 
And  our  uleigh  belli,  as  vega. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  snow. 
But  the  hamlet  is  in  sight 
(Clear  deecried  in  tbe  weird  Ugbt), 
Where  we  rent  this  stnrry  night : 
And  our  sleigh  bells,  as  we  go. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  snow. 

Friends  stand  waiting  at  the  door, 
"  Welcome !  welcome  !  evermore, 
Share  in  hearth  and  share  in  store  "  ; 
And  our  sleigh  bells  cease  to  go, 
Tinkle,  tinkle  o'er  the  snow. 
Now  on  downy  couch  we  steep, 
Bnt  through  all  our  slumbers  de«|> 
Still  we  onward  seem  to  sweep ; 
And  to  hear  yet  pealing  tow. 
Sleigh  I>elts  tinkle  o'er  the  snon'. 


Brk  a 


>  I. 


I  took  B  walk  on  a  wint«r's  day 
With  my  trusty  dog  called  Bee, 

While  snow,  white  snow,  stretched  over  the 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

The  wind  blew  keen  from  the  chilly  north 
And  wailed  through  the  leafless  trees, 

And  the  cold,  cold  sky  had  a  cruel  look. 
As  chill  as  the  biting  breeie. 
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But  the  winds  might  blow,  or  clouds  might  snow, 

We  cared  not,  I  or  brave  Bee, 
We'd  hold  our  ground  in  the  wildest  storm 

That  might  blow  on  land  or  sea. 

We  bent  our  steps  to  the  uplands  bleak, 

And  arduously  held  on  our  way, 
Until  we  had  passed  the  last  bold  peak, 

And  stood  where  the  moorland  lay. 

An  old  man  came  o*er  its  dreary  wastes 

With  locks  as  weird  and  as  white 
As  looks  the  snow  o'er  a  landscape  wide 

On  a  starry  winter's  night. 

His  ag^  frame  was  withered  and  bent. 

His  step  was  tardy  and  slow, 
And  his  faced  glowed  with  the  wintry  wind 

Which  blew  o'er  the  frozen  snow. 

But  a  glittering  eye  both  cold  and  keen 

On  me  and  my  dog  he  bent. 
As,  full  of  the  bounding  joy  of  youth 

And  elastic  step,  we  went. 

Quivering  with  ire  he  grasped  his  staff 

In  one  old  and  withered  hand, 
And  gathering  all  the  strength  that  age 

Had  yet  left  at  his  command. 

With  wrathful  scorn  he  shook  it  fierce — 

<*  Ye  may  dance  and  shiff,"  quo'  he ; 
*'  But  the  day  is  comin',  when  yell  baith 

Be  auld  and  crippled  like  me. 

'*  Ye  needna  glint  wi'  yer  pawky  een 

At  me  sae  failed  and  auld ; 
May  ye  yet  be  bowed  and  withered  and  white. 

And  blue  wi'  the  winter's  cauld." 
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Tho  old  moo  passed  with  tolteriii);  at«(M, 
And  Bee  emcl  I  pnased  on  too ; 

That  we  will  grow  old,  m  j  dog  and  I , 
The  taot  ii,  nlas,  too  Lnie. 


Bnt  when  at  laat  on  our  timo-wom  brcwB 
The  white  snows  of  years  ore  |jreK°'d, 

With  minds  enbmieaive  and  void  of  contempt 
May  we  both  be  haply  blees'd. 
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WILLIAM  HOUSTON. 
Bom  1866. 

WILLIAM  HOUSTON  was  born  at  KiUearn  on  the 
16th  October,  1866,  and  is  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  fiva  In  his  sixth  year  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  two 
schools  the  village  boasted  ;  but  education,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  to  the  teacher,  was  a  secondary  consideration  to 
the  pupils,  who  were  more  zealous  for  the  dignity  of  the 
school  than  the  cause  of  learning,  and  who  accordingly 
were  oftener  engaged  in  juvenile  battle  array  than  in  study. 
When  Mr  Houston  first  entered  school  he  gave  good  promise, 
and  set  himself  earnestly  to  his  tasks ;  but  as  he  advanced 
and  his  lessons  increased,  he  took  a  distaste  to  learning, 
and  showed  a  preference  for  work  rather  than  school. 
This  preference  was  doubtless  fostered  by  the  many  oppor- 
tunities which  presented  themselves  during  the  summer 
months  in  connection  with  farming  operations.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  he  rebelled  against  further  attendance  at 
school,  and  consequently  his  education  was  brought  to  a 
close.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  at  Rilleam,  after 
which  he  went  to  Glasgow,  to  fill  a  situation  as  clerk  on  the 
Caledonian  Railway  at  Stobcross  Station.  It  was  while 
resident  in  Glasgow  that  Mr  Houston  began  to  commit  his 
thoughts  to  paper.  His  writings  generally  took  the  form 
of  essays,  but  occasionally  he  dropped  into  poetry,  when 
his  verses  appeared  in  the  **  Poets'  Ck)rner  "  of  the  Stirling 
Observer,  Some  eight  years  ago  Mr  Houston  left  the 
railway  service  and  removed  to  Aberfoyle,  where  he  was 
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engaged  aa  book-keeper  hiiiI  n^uiit  for  the  Aliei'fc 
Quarries  Company,  Limited. 


The  Waik's  Rkwaru. 

Hueh,  sweet  child,  hu^h,  thy  Eretting  cease 

And  dry  thine  eyes  with  crying  wet ; 
Lay  down  thy  heiid,  and  rsEt  in  peace, 

Thank  God  you  still  are  mothor'a  ]:iet : 
Dead  leaveB  are  ruBtling  in  the  gulo, 

The  sleet  is  |>att'ring  on  the  pane, 
And  rapped  urchinB,  trembling,  wail 

Beneath  the  bitter,  biting,  rain. 

Unheeded  by  the  aurging  maw, 

Unehettered  by  the  glittei'ing  bluzc 
That  lure«  the  idle  as  they  pass 

But  cannot  feast  the  urchin's  gaze. 
Curled  like  a  snake,  in  close  or  lane, 

The  biting  blast  he  feels  it  less, 
A  wail  of  anguish  his  refrain— 

His  only  joy  forgetful  ness. 

On  some  stair  foot  he  lays  his  head, 

Uncared,  nnloved,  wom-oiit,  he  sleeps ; 
He  dreams,  perhaps,  of  one  now  dead, 

An  image  dear  remembrance  keeps. 
Uayhap,  with  chubby  face,  like  thee 

He  nestled  at  a  mother's  breast ; 
Had  home  as  safe  and  Hweet,  now  be 

Is  homeless,  and  by  hunger  pressed. 

Hush,  darling,  hush,  the  morning  breaks. 

We  see  the  sun  rise  o'er  the  hill 
As  up  his  daily  course  he  takes 

And  hear  the  babbling  of  the  rill. 
No  songsters  greet  the  urchin's  morn, 

No  skylark  pipes  his  madrigal. 
Unloved,  upon  his  ears  loud  borne 

The  city's  din  and  clangour  fall. 
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Alone,  mayhap,  this  early  mom, 

Midst  hush  of  traffic,  to  his  ears 
The  echoing  hammer  stroke  is  borne, 

The  boding  stroke  of  death  he  hears. 
With  each  dull  thud  a  nail  is  driven, 

A  plank  across,  or  upright,  led. 
And  there  before  all  earth  and  heaven 

The  gibbet  rears  its  ghastly  head. 

With  beating  hearts,  the  dismal  knell 

The  culprit  hears ;  it  sounds  their  doom. 
What  are  their  feelings  ? — who  can  tell  ? 

Who  picture  thoughts  so  near  the  tomb  ? 
And  do  they  tremble  at  the  thought  ? 

Who  now  the  hand  of  Death  can  stay  ? 
The  sin  is  out,  and  justice  wrought 

In  two  short  hours — eternity. 

*'  And  does  the  poor  waif  weep,  my  child  ? " 

"  For  two  doomed  mortals  does  he  cry  ?  " 
He  weeps  indeed,  both  loud  and  wild, 

But  not  for  those  about  to  die. 
He  mourns  for  one,  his  loving  mate. 

One  rushed  to  death  without  a  pang, 
By  those  who  now  await  their  fate. 

By  those  for  whom  the  death-bells  clang. 

Hush,  darling,  hush  !    That  night  was  cold. 

His  mate  and  he  lay  down  to  sleep, 
A  doorless  close — their  only  fold, 

Through  which  the  whirling  blast  did  sweep. 
He  slepty  the  other  could  not  drown 

The  numbness  of  his  leaden  feet, 
So  rose  again,  and  up  and  down. 

He  faced  the  storm  upon  the  street. 

Hush  !  whispers  fall  upon  his  ear. 

His  shadow  into  darkness  creeps ; 
Each  nerve  is  strained,  he  dimly  hears. 

And  horror  all  his  senses  steeps. 


HuKti,  diLriiiig,  huxh,  it  cOB\,  li 

He  Biived  tlie  viclim  of  th«  ] 
Pour  little  wiiif,  a  tnckliiig  tei 

The  full  reward  on  earth  he 
Kidnapped,  when  darkness  ho 

The  mthlass  inonntors  seize< 
'"TU  aiu«  work  thHb,  he'll  ea 

No  tnorft  he  '11  baulk  our  pla 

Rush,  darting,  huab,  lb  chiuiei 

For'them  the  knell  of  death 
Now  mnlioe  o'er,  and  death  in 

Contrast  his  peaceful  end  wi 
A  hasty  net :  revenge  woe  riv/e. 

Their  hauntings  of  that  evil 
One  little  heart,  just  ceased  Us 

Life  'nouth  the  waves  passed 


I  loved  tliee  long,  I  tovocl  Ih 
How  loag,  how  well,  thou  cc 
I  love  thee  still  though  thou 
And  miss  thee  ao. 
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My  heart  dwells  fondly  on  the  past, 
That  hallowed  spot,  that  sacred  vow, 
In  fancy,  as  I  saw  thee  last 
I  see  thee  now. 

So  fair,  so  sweet,  remembrance  paints 
Those  golden  locks  that  wreathed  thy  brow, 
Those  ruby  lips  so  often  pressed, 
What  art  thou  now  ? 

Mouldering  within  thy  narrow  bed. 
And  stilled  the  voice  I  loved  to  hear, 
Elarth's  work  of  beauty  faded,  fled. 
Still  thou  art  dear. 


The  Harp  of  Stirlisgsbire. 


ALEXANDER  MACDONALD  BISSET. 


ALEX.  M.  BISSET  was  born  in  "the  Fair  City"  of  Perth 
on  the  5th  January,  1869;  but  when  he  was  about 
seven  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Bathgate.  Mr 
Biseet  spent  a  few  years  in  Canada.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  was  employed  as  an  insurance  agent,  and  as 
such,  was  engaged  for  some  years  in  Stirling.  He  has  been 
a  writer  of  melodious  verse  from  very  early  years,  and  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  People's  Friend,  The  Naiional 
Choir,  The  ChrUtian  News,  and  the  Good  Templar.  In  1890 
he  issued  an  edition  of  his  poems  under  title,  "Spring 
Blossoms:  Poems  and  Songs,"  and  it  was  immediately 
exhausted.  In  1896  he  collected  specimens  from  the  works 
of  the  poets  of  the  County  of  Linlithgow,  and,  with 
biographical  notices  of  tbeir  authors,  issued  them  under 
title,  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Linlithgowshire,"  He  is 
favourably  noticed  in  Edwards'  "  Modern  Scottish  Poets," 
and  Baptie's  "  Musical  Scotland,"  and  is  a  member  of  the 
"Poets'  Club"  of  the  Scottish  Nighls.  While  in  Stirling  be 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  local  press  under  title, 
"  Links  o'  Forth." 

Thb  Auld  Folk. 

While  lave.lom  Bwains  in  raptured  strains 

Are  tin^n'  o'  their  dearies, 
A  nobler  Gre  shall  tune  my  lyre— 

A  theme  that  never  wearies  : 
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They're  puir,  disloyal  sons  o'  men, 

An'  surely  unco  cauld  folk, 
Wha  winna  len'  baith  voice  an'  pen 
In  praises  o'  the  auld  folk. 

The  auld  folk,  the  auld  folk, 

The  canty,  couthie,  auld  folk  ; 
They  ever  will  be  dearest  still, 
Oor  ain  true-hearted  auld  folk. 


The  dearest  mem'ries  o'  the  heart 
Cling  roond  our  faither's  ingle, 
Whaur  voices,  now  sae  far  apart, 

Did  then  sae  sweetly  mingle. 
Wlien  far  awa'  frae  Scotland's  shore 

There's  nacthing*e'er  enthralled  folk 
Like  sangs  they  heard  in  days  o'  yore 
At  hame  beside  ^e  auld  folk. 
The  auld  folk,  the  auld  folk, 

O  leeze  me  on  the  auld  folk  ; 
Though  ither  ties  I  dearly  prize. 
There 's  nane  sae  dear 's  the  auld  folk. 


The  neebors  jeer,  an'  bantrin'  spier, 
**  Nae  words  aboot  the  wife  yet  ?  " 
I  baud  my  liberty  owre  dear 

To  change  my  mode  o'  life  yet : 
I  hae  a  tosh  and  tidy  hame. 
An'  aften  hae  I  tauld  folk, 
Nae  lass  for  me  need  change  her  name — 
I  'm  mairried  to  the  auld  folk  ! 
The  auld  folk,  the  auld  folk, 
O  weel  I  lo'e  the  auld  folk ; 
It 's  a'  my  prayer,  and  a'  my  care 
To  leeve  an'  bless  the  auld  folk. 


23 


Frae  the  scene  : 
A  Btillness  filL-i  the  air 
Like  the  brooding  o'  desjiii: 
An"  my  he'rt  it  Hearies  saii 

For  a  sicht  o'  my  dour, 
Uy  ba'ii  it  vauie*  sair 

B^  my  dear. 


When  mirth  is  in  the  ha". 

Or  A  sani;  brenthes  Hne  tin 
I  turn  my  heiii  awa'. 

An'  r  groet ; 
When  a'  the  Inve  ai-a  gUd 
Fu'  aft  ray  he'rt  ia  ead 
Wi'  thinkin'  on  the  lad 

Par  awa'  owre  the  main. 
Wi'  thinkin'  on  the  Inii 

Owre  the  main. 


Ve  winds  that  gently  sleofi 

On  the  braist  o'  tbe  sea, 

Blaw  sntUy  owre  the  deep, 

Fair  an'  fr©e  s 

Biaw  in  a.  hnmnw-^  .;.» 
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A  Poet's  Pbaykr. 
"Timor  mortlA  conturbat  me."— Dunbar. 

I  cannot  die  !  O  €rod  !  I  cannot  die 

And  leave  so  many  melodies  unsung 

That  thrill  my  heart  and  tremble  on  my  tongue, 
Yet  find  their  utterance  in  a  feeble  cry. 
There  have  been  minstrels,  lowly  born  as  I, 

Who  have  their  harps  to  richest  music  strung, 

Which,  like  some  spirit,  wanders  free  among 
The  souls  of  men  to  cheer  and  purify. 
Such  be  my  song,  O  God,  and  such  its  spell. 

That  weary  hearts  new  joy  and  strength  may  gain, 
And  dark  despair  his  doubts  and  fears  will  quell 

To  list  enraptured  to  the  rising  strain ; 
Grant  me  but  this  ere  death,  and  it  is  well. 

Though  every  note  be  born  of  tears  and  pain. 


Tbb  Harp  op  STtRiixesniRE. 


PATRICK  WOODS. 
Born  1873. 

PATKICK  WOODS  is  a  "bairn"  of  Falkirk,  having 
been  bom  in  that  town  on  17th  March,  1873.  He 
received  an  ordinary  education  at  an  elementary  school, 
bill,  lilie  many  others,  bent  on  rising,  he  further  prosecuted 
his  tasks  after  he  had  left  this  public  seminary.  At  an 
early  age  he  quitted  Falkirk  to  find  a  means  of  existence, 
and  during  his  teens  traveDed  far  and  saw  miijh.  Some 
four  years  ago  Mr  Woods  began  to  voo  the  muses,  and 
since  then  has  been  a  frequent  contribator  to  newspapers 
and  magazines.  His  productions,  under  the  well-known 
initials  "  P.  W.,"  are  read  with  interest  by  a  wide  circle  of 
admirers.  In  his  travels  Mr  Woods  has  had  to  bear  the 
cross  of  misfortune ;  and  to  this,  says  one,  writing  of  him, 
perhaps  may  be  accounted  that  though tfulness  of  mind 
which  is  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  all  his  writings,  though; 
too,  it  is  doubtless  due  in  some  measure  t«  a  natural 
pensiveness — the  temperamental  inheritance  of  Celtic 
descent.  Mr  Woods  bus  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
approached  with  a  view  to  publishing  his  verses  in  book 
form,  and  so  afford  them  a  longer  life  than  the  ephemeral 
existence  they  enjoy  in  the  newspaper  eohimn.  The 
modesty  seen  in  his  publishing  bis  pieces  over  his  initials 
lias  hitherto  prevented  him  from  acceding  to  the  request, 
but  we  understand  he  anticipates  book  publication  in  the 
near  future. 
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The  Ooldex  Age. 

As  age  on  age  flows  onward 

With  Time's  increasing  flood, 
And  man  to  man  clings  closer 

In  the  brotherhood  of  blood, 
There  gleams  a  roseate  dawning 

Down  through  the  future  line 
Of  an  age  when  men  no  longer 

Kneel  devout  at  Mammon's  shrine ; 

When  the  unpropitious  gods 

Of  avarice  and  hate 
No  longer  on  earth's  throne 

Rule  the  tide  of  earthly  fate, 
And  the  minds  of  men  be  purer 

With  the  cleansing  fire  of  years, 
And  only  unrelenting  death 

Be  the  fount  of  manhood's  tears  ; 

When  men's  vain  wars  are  over, 

And  the  trumpet's  warring  blast. 
Luring  on  to  hideous  carnage. 

Is  for  ever  hushed  at  last ; 
When  the  soldiers  of  the  nations 

Join  in  one  fraternal  band, 
When  the  battle-cry  is  "  friendship,'* 

And  the  war-horse  ploughs  the  land  ; 

When  the  hand  that  guides  the  circle 

Of  light  around  our  sphere 
From  the  p»aths  of  sin  and  darkness 

Shall  guide  men  safe  and  clear — 
Calm  the  world's  tempestuous  waters 

With  their  endless  ebb  and  flow. 
And  the  tides  of  human  passions 

With  their  loads  of  shame  and  woe  ; 

When  the  minds  of  men  impartial 
Grow,  with  widened  thoughts  of  life. 

And  all  the  wide  world  over 
Be  as  brothers  in  the  strife ; 


Tms  Barp  of  Stirusgsbirb. 

When  the  worth  of  man  b«  counted 
Not  by  his  ancestr&I  name. 

Nor  jeb  be  spurned  tmd  jesred  at 
Through  his  father's  sin  or  ahaluB. 

Ah  !  how  short  our  little  joiimey 

Down  life's  river  to  our  rest ! 
And  bow  useless  'ti»to  nurture 

Pride  or  hatred  in  our  breast ! 
Yes  I  the  golden  age  is  dnwning 

With  Time's  increacing  Bood ; 
And  man  to  innn  clings  closer 

In  the  brotherhood  of  blood. 


The  Old,  Dbab  Rivbb. 

I  Blood  by  the  dear  old  river, 

Where  oft  in  days  apme 
I  had  loved  to  stand  and  listen 

To  its  plaintive,  low,  sweet  song ; 
And  the  light  of  the  dying  sunshine 

Wove  a  halo   of  glory  there. 
And  I  seemed  to  live  for  a  moment 

In  a  world  more  bright  and  fair. 

I  looked  through  the  gathering  shadows. 

Ah  the  sun  sank  slowly  down. 
Where  gleamed  afar  o'er  the  meadows 

The  lights  of  my  dear  old  town ; 
And  the  Ochil  peaks  shone  golden 

In  the  light  of  the  dying  glow, 
And  I  seemed  to  live  in  the  glory 

Of  a  day-dream  long  ago. 

I  saw  rise  clear  before  me 
Through  the  mists  of  faded  years 

The  glow  of  smiling  faces 
And  forms  of  old  compeers ; 
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And  thought  of  all  youth's  day-dreams, 

Of  the  castles  I  built  in  air, 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  the  old  songs 

In  the  river's  murmuring  there. 

But  one  face  smiled  the  sweetest, 

One  form  seemed  more  subline ; 
And  again  one  fleeting  moment, 

As  in  the  old,  dear  time, 
I  seemed  to  hear  a  sweet  voice 

Sing  low  an  old  refrain — 

To  live,  as  in  the  dead  years, 

*  In  love's  bright  land  again. 

And  when  the  pale  moon,  rising. 

Shone  down  from  the  star-lit  sky. 
There  came  with  the  soft  winds  sighing 

The  sound  of  a  night-bird's  cry ; 
And  I  thought  of — oh  I  how  often — 

When,  far  from  this  dear,  old  town, 
I  'd  wished,  behind  those  hills  again. 

To  see  the  sun  go  down. 

I  looked  again  through  the  shadows. 

But  the  home  lights  all  were  gone, 
While  down  on  glistening  roof-tops 

The  moon's  pale  streamlets  shone ; 
And  I  thought  of  the  wearied  heads 

That  were  dreaming  their  cares  away. 
And  I  sighed  for  the  many,  who  never 

Would  wake  with  the  dawn  of  day. 

Oh  !  may,  when  at  last  from  this  life 

Our  poor  lives  be  ebbing  away. 
Our  souls  be  as  peaceful  and  calm 

As  the  shades  of  the  dying  day ; 
And  ever  to  me  will  the  river. 

And  the  sun,  as  it  fades  in  the  West, 
Resemble  life's  ebbing  and  flowing. 

And  the  drifting  at  last  to  rest. 


Tan  Hahi'  op  STim-ixosiiiitK. 

LiFB'a  Meiodies. 
There  is  ever  a  soii^  that  Bomeone  singa. 
There  is  ever  a  melody  sweet  that  rings, 

Somewhere  rising  over ; 
Up  froiD  the  old  enrth'n  golden  wbj'b, 
Up  trora  tha  weary  toil  of  days. 

Up  from  tha  murmurinf;  rirer. 
There  ih  ever  n  song  that  ROmeone  sings, 
That  Co  tir^d  hearts  a  gladness  bring". 

Somewhere  aweet  and  ever. 
It  may  be  the  song  the  soft  winds  know. 
As  over  the  oorth  they  gently  blow, 

And  the  green  leni-w  dunce  and  iiuiver ; 
It  may  be  the  song  that  lovers  sing. 
It  may  be  the  wedding  bells  that  riny:. 

Somewhere  the  wide  world  over  ; 
It  may  be  the  song  of  the  yellow  com, 
It  may  b«  the  lark's  gay  boor  in  the  mom 

Above  the  meadow  ^■lo^■e1■. 


There  is  ever  a  song  that  someone  Birigs, 
A  song  where  the  world's  irony  ring.'*, 

A  song  of  the  world's  sorrow  ; 
And  broken  hearts  all  the  world  o'ei- 
Patiently  wait — they  will  sing  no  more — 

Their  poor  iife'e  glad  to-morrow. 
There  is  ever  a  song  that  someone  sings, 
A  song  where  hope  deferred  still  clings. 

And  eyes  are  dim  with  tears. 
The  Bong  of  a  life  is  the  Bong  of  a  breath. 
The  tong  of  a  birth  the  song  of  a  d«ath. 

The  song  of  the  faded  years. 
But  'tis  only  a  while,  the  song-bird  dies— 
The  yellow  com  on  the  dull  earth  lies ; 

Their  melodies  ore  done. 
And  beyond  the  enrth,  our  journey  past. 
When  our  Bong  h»e  turned  to  death  nt  last. 

We  all  ]  >BBB  one  by  one. 
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WILLIAM  HARVEY. 

Born  IS74. 

WILLIAM  HARVEY  was  bom  at  StirUng  on  the 
8th  June,  1874.  The  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  shortly  thereafter,  threw  the  whole  burden 
of  the  family  on  his  mother.  After  having  received  what 
schooling  it  was  compulsory  for  him  to  take,  he  had  to 
apply  himself  to  work,  and,  when  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  which  took  place  in  his  early  teens,  he 
expressed  a  dislike  for  the  occupation,  and  so  was 
apprenticed  to  a  craft.  Entering  a  large  carriage-building 
establishment  at  Stirling,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  coach-trimming.  Here,  however,  he  was  also 
dissatisfied  with  his  calling.  In  his  spare  moments,  while 
serving  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  engaged  in  the  study 
of  shorthand;  and,  just  when  about  to  consider  himself 
a  full-fledged  tradesman,  was  offered  a  situation  in  one  of 
the  principal  law  offices  in  hift  native  town«  This  he 
accepted,  and  there  he  is  at  present  engaged.  His  first 
literary  effort  was  an  essay  on  "Joseph,"  sent  in  to 
a  competition  in  connection  with  the  1st  Stirling  Company 
of  the  Boys'  Brigade,  and  for  which  he  gained  first  prize. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  began  the  writing  of  articles 
and  verses,  most  of  which  were  published  in  the  Siirling 
tSentind.  To  that  paper  he  contributed  a  series  of  articles 
and  poems,  mostly  of  a  legendary  character,  under 
title  "  Scottish  Lays  and  Legends,"  and  this  was  followed 
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by  a  eeries  of  »rlklee  which  dealt  with  certain  ch&Dges  in 
Scottish  PreBbyterian  worship,  and  which  appeared  under 
title  "Scotland's  lioniewaid  Career." 

In  1893  he  edited  a  volume  of  the  poems  and  eonga 
of  David  Taylor,  the  St.  Ninians  poet,  which  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  1894  he  eoiitributed  a  eeriea  of  articles  to  the  Stirling 
Jouriud  'tnd  Advertiser,  treating  of  the  poets  of  Stirlingshire, 
under  title  "The  Harp  of  Stirlingshire,"  of  which  the 
present  work  is  a  development.  In  the  spring  of  1696 
he  issued  a  volume  dealing  with  Scottish  life  and  character, 
entitled  "  Kennethcrook  :  some  Sketches  of  Village  Life." 
A  few  months  later  he  published  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
on  the  same  subject,  which  was  entitled  "Scotch  Thistles." 
The  collection  appeared  first  in  the  StirliTiff  Observer,  and 
was  afterwards  issned  in  volume  form.  To  the  Stirling 
Obseifer  he  also  contributed  a  scries  of  songs  in  the 
vernacular,  under  title  "Doric  Lilte."  He  has  contributed 
to  a  number  of  newspapers  and  miscellanies,  among  others 
to  The  PtopU's  Ftiejid,  The  People's  Jounud,  The  National 
Choir,  and  Scottish  Nigkis.  Biographical  notices  of  him 
appear  in  Edwards'  "Modem  Scottish  Poets  "and  Baptie'e 
"Musical  Scotland,"  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  "Poete' 
Club"  in  connection  with  Scottish  Nights. 

Robert  Burns. 

(A  CenWnMT  TrlUult— l!9e-189«.) 

O  Scotland  !  mother  of  tlie  tree  1 

Land  of  the  true,  the  good,  the  brave, 

The  world  in  homage  turns  to  thee. 
And  kneeU  beside  thy  poet'i  grave : 

Itn  wreath  immortal  on  hie  breast 
It  Inyg  with  tender  hands  and  soft, 
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Lest  it  disturb  the  hallowed  rest 

Of  him  who  sang  thy  praises  oft ; 
Yes,  Scotland  !  mother  of  the  free  ! 

The  world,  responsive  ever,  turns 
To  crown  thy  king  of  minstrelsy — 

Thy  great  immortal — Robert  Burns. 

II. 
His  was  the  hand  that  swept  the  lyre, 

And  his  the  lyre  that  tuned  to  song 
The  noble  deeds  of  patriot  fire 

That  slumbered  low  through  ages  long : 
Who  of  thy  sons  has  never  woke 

To  nobler  deeds  when  (in  his  lay) 
He  heard  the  words  the  warrior  spoke — 

The  deathless  words  of  '*  Scots  wha  hae  "  ? 
Yes,  Scotland  !  mother  of  the  free ! 

Thy  heart  not  idly,  justly  mourns 
For  him  who  feels  not  liberty 

When  'neath  the  spell  of  Robkrt  Burns. 

III. 
His  was  the  heart  that  loved  and  planned. 

And  his  the  love  to  conquer  wrong, 
Hit<  was  the  heaven-sent  magic  wand 

That  woke  oppression  into  song  : 
His  was  the  pulse  that  ever  beat, 

In  Freedom's  cause,  to  lead  the  van  ; 
Hi8  was  the  wish — that  wish  was  meet — 

A  nobler  brotherhood  of  man. 
Yes,  Scotland  !  mother  of  the  free  ! 

One  of  thy  sons  for  ever  spurns 
In  deathless  song  base  slavery — 

Thy  deathless  son  is  Robert  Burns. 

IV. 

And  ho  who  penned  in  noble  lay 

That  riband,  star,  and  tinsel  show 
Are  but  the  glories  of  a  day 

That  bloom  and  fade — that  ebb  and  flow — 
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Hod  nobler  thongiitK  of  innnliotxl's  H' 
Had  higher  thuiightB  of  {nwera  div 

Nut  mnrked  by  woalch  or  iiai^iiU  line. 
Yes,  Scotlnnd  1  mother  of  the  fi-uo  ! 

ThiK  in  the  thou);ht  that  nye  returnn  : 
No  piilsoB  thrilled  for  knnv«ry 

In  the  proud  foiin  of  R<.ibekt  Uchvn. 

Hia  VM  the  eye  of  holy  li^ht 

That  fell  befoi'e  the  gaiw  of  (iod ; 
What  sabred  thoughts  anrround  thttt  nJi^Ut 

Hip  reverent  jien  has  Bprand  nhroad  ■ 
The  night  on  which  the  Cottnr,  tireil, 

Closes  the  weelt  by  (Jod  begun, 
And  rises  from  liia  knees  inspired 

By  thoughts  of  nn  iiicnrnate  Sou  : 
Yes,  Scotland  !  mother  of  the  tree  ! 

A  scene  like  that  thy  crown  adorns, 
The  which  liad  ne'er  been  known  of  thee 

But  for  the  pen  of  Rokert  Bur.\s. 

And  he  who  iiaw  with  reverent  eye 

The  father  and  his  children  kneel. 
Could  worship  at  the  throne  on  higli  - 

Pray  for  his  own  and  others'  weal : 
8a(;e  council  give  to  youthful  friends 

That  o'er  life's  sea,  when  tempest-driven. 
They  might  recall  his  wise  commends 

And  st«er  their  course  by  light  from  tienvoi 
Yes,  Scotland  I  mother  of  the  free  '. 

From  him  the  world  for  ever  leai n- 
True  notions  of  diiiniiy, 

Thy  reverent  |)0et,  Roreht  Burvv, 
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The  daisy's  bloom  may  oft  be  blown, 

His  *'  daisy  "  lives — his  lines  sublime  : 
Mossgiel,  Dumfries,  Lochlea,  and  Ayr 

(<*  O'  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw  ") — 
Are  spots  to  which  the  pilgrims  bear 

Elespects  *'  frae  them  that's  far  awa' "  : 
Yes,  Scotland  !  mother  of  the  free  1 

He  well  thy  bardic  kinghood  earns, 
He  sung  thy  immortality 

And  made  his  own — brave  Robert  Burns. 

VIII. 

His  was  the  lyre  of  deathless  song — 

With  fervent  hand  he  swept  the  strings, 
And  as  the  ages  roll  along, 

Each  its  successive  offering  brings. 
Tlie  world  uncovered  bends  its  head 

In  reverent  sorrow  at  his  tomb. 
And  guards  with  thee  thy  holy  dead — 

And  weeps  with  thee  his  hapless  doom. 
Yes,  Scotland  !  mother  of  the  free  ! 

The  world  in  tribute  ever  turns 
To  lay  the  wreath  of  memory 

Upon  the  grave  of  Robert  Burns. 


The  Beiigar  wi'  the  Gowden  Gear. 

Tliere  aince  was  a  pawky  auld  beggar  wha  vowed 
He  'd  get  a  braw  wife  though  he  bocht  her  wi'  gowd. 
An'  by  day  an'  by  nicht  he  strove  to  get  means 
By  hawkin'  his  laces  and  needles  and  preens. 

Ghonm — Here 's  luck  to  the  auld  beggar  man, 
Here 's  luck  to  the  auld  beggar  man, 
Here 's  luck  to  the  auld  beggar  man, 
Wi'  his  laces  and  needles  and  preens. 

His  claes  had  been  new  in  the  days  lang  bygane, 
Hi»  bannet  aince  blue,  but  the  snaw  and  the  rain 
Had  colourless  made  it,  and  juist  like  his  pack 
That  lielped  in  the  cauld  days  to  cover  his  back. 
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The  Bcarf  roond  Lis  neok  wiia  a'  tatt«red  wid  duf 
His  ta«  keekit  oot  frae  the  \\o\ea  in  his  shtxiD. 
And  wha,  that  wiui  bonnie.  would  look  in  his  wa;  T 
Won  B  qil«l^ion  the  tnd  epiered  himsel'  ilka  daj. 

He  BOrftpit  an"  pothered  by  day  an'  bj  nicht. 
An'  gowd  in  h  bajf  xhines  bonnie  an'  bricht, 
Tho*  tied  roond  the  Deck  o'  an  auld  beggar  man 
Wha  Memx  to  live  constant  on  paverty'x  plan. 

Ho  |;aad  to  Fa'kirk,  ae  hia  pounds  com'  to  fiv«. 
He  tramped  a'  the  road  mairdeid  than  klive. 
He  bnnkit  it  there,  xyne  hoddit  the  buik. 
Then  bobbled  awa'  wi'  a  wearisome  look. 


At  last  he  had  pounds  ninety-tive  in  his  name. 
And  five  in  his  pouch  to  add  to  the  same, 
So  he  K^ed  to  the  bank  an'  lifcit  it  a', 
An'  richt  into  Stirling  he  toddleil  awa'. 

An'  there  a  brnw  laen  keepit  hoose  by  herset', 
And  ber  the  nuld  beg>^r  kent  bmwly  and  well. 
Sae  richt  up  the  brae  wi'  hia  jiack  on  his  back 
He  hobbled,  an'  richt  alf  the  reel  to  her  8)iak. 

"  Noo,  Joanie,"  quo'  he,  "  I  hit'o  kcnt  jc  a  while. 
Ye 're  a  weel-faured  losn,  but  wair  trauchled  wi'  toil. 
I  ha'e  gowd  a'  my  ain  :  look  ye  here,"  and  he  <lrew 
A  baji  fn"  o'  trowri  frae  his  bannet  o'  blue. 

"There's  ane,  an'  there's  twa,"  an'  he  coontit  it  oot- 
A  hale  hunder  noveroipns  tied  up  in  a  cloot ! 
An'  Jeanie,  fu'  fain  the  binw  Killer  to  ^et. 
Said,  "  Dod,  an'  I  think  I  will  marry  you  yet.  " 

Next  Sabbath  but  ane  to  the  kirk  they  did  gan;;, 
Jock  much  aulder  than  Jean,  but  no'  muckle  wmng  ; 
An'  noo  Jock,  as  croiise  an  n  man  o'  hia  maann, 
Kene  naething  nt  a'  aboot  needles  and  preen»i. 
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I  CANNA  Sing  o'  Vernal  Fia>wers. 

I  canna  sing  o'  vernal  flowers 

That  grow  in  ilka  shade, 
I  canna  sing  o*  bonnie  bowers 

Wi*  ivy -mantling  plaid  ; 
But  I  can  sing  o'  ane  that 's  fair — 

O'  ane  that  winna  fade, 
I  feel  her  presence  everjrwhere, 

By  ilka  glen  and  glade. 

In  days  lang  gane  we  aften  met 

Beneath  the  trystin'  tree, 
May  nane  forgi'e  if  I  forget 

The  pledge  she  ga'e  to  me : 
That  I  was  hers  and  she  was  mine 

Whaure*er  oor  lots  were  cast, 
And  that  oor  loves  wad  never  tine. 

But  live  aye  in  the  past. 

Lang  years  ha'e  gane,  an'  still  I  'm  true. 

My  sacred  pledges  bind ; 
Folk  tell  me  whiles  that  there  are  few 

Sic  youthfu'  follies  mind. 
But  ah  !  I  canna  but  be  true, 

She  aye  was  true  to  me, 
An'  I  ha'e  ne'er  had  cause  to  rue 

Oor  trystin's  at  the  tree. 

She 's  far  awa' — I  sometimes  hear 

That  a'  her  love  is  tint, 
But  aftentimes  she  seems  sae  near 

I  think  there's  naething  in't. 
Na,  na,  wha  tells  sic  tales  as  that 

Kens  nocht  o'  her  I  lo'e : 
Yestreen  I  sat  me  doMm  an'  g^t 

For  thinkin'  it  was  true. 


0'.ino  tliiit  ivitina  fad 

I  feel  her  fjresence  ever) 

In  ilka  frlen  nnd  g\iuh 


When  gloarain'  draps  he 

O'  Ki^y  and  sombre  Hi 

When  western  hills  are  | 

When  C0Q1O8  the  hour  w 

1  '11  meet,  the  laaa  1  \o\ 

Anejith  the  tree  whnur  1 

Wbaur  iovem  meet  to 

Tin  there  I  'tl  met 

The  la^tiie  tlmt 

'Tie  there  I  'Q  mee 

An'  pled^  my  I 

I  lo'e  the  luwie  fondly, 

I  'vo  lo'«d  lier  noo  a  wl 
.\W  my  reward  eacma  on 

Tnbn-'k  rLneurli  lior  .-n; 
fiiinf  i  io'emy  .NY-llie 
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She  xnayna  hae  a  tocher, 

But  I  can  work  for  gear ; 
An'  tho'  she 's  no  a  princesB 

To  me  she  is  as  dear ; 
An'  tho'  she  hasna  siller, 

Ae  thing  ye  needna  speir : 
She  is  the  bonniest  lassie 
I  Ve  met  wi'  far  or  near. 

What  tho'  she  hasna  siller, 

When  she  is  guid  and  true? 
I  lo'e  the  lassie  fondly, 
I  *11  pledge  my  love  anew. 

So  when  the  day  is  closing 
In  gloamin's  sombre  hue. 
When  western  hills  are  gowden. 

An'  eastern  skies  are  blue, 
I  '11  meet  my  bonnie  Nellie, 

The  lassie  that  I  lo'e, 
Aneath  the  tree  whaur  lovers  meet 
We  '11  meet,  an'  I  will  woo. 

'Tis  there  1 11  meet  my  Nellie, 

The  lassie  that  I  lo'e, 
'Tis  there  111  meet  my  Nellie, 
An'  pledge  my  love  anew. 


Neevie-nk£vie-nick-nack. 
(A  BallAd  of  Bidmhood  dedicated  to  the  told  folk.) 

The  baimies  sport  in  merry  glee. 

The  hooee  is  lichtsome  wi'  their  crack. 
And  aftentimes  they  11  say  to  me, 

*'  Neevie-neevie-nick-nack  ?  " 
Then  twa  wee  haunds  they  11  baud  to  view, 

Then  hide  them  sly  ahint  their  back, 
Syne,  lookin'  blythe,  11  say,  "Noo,  noo, 

Neevie-neevie-nick-nack  ? " 
24 
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They  'U  press  me  sair  to  gneaa  tho  h«nd 

That  hauds  the  secret  frae  niy  ken. 
A  while  I  '11  aiti  and  Aye  thej~  '11  stAnd 

To  he&r  me  luunrer  bock  ogKiii. 
I  '11  guess  the  richt,  but.  no,  I  "in  vrTtng. 

The  left  'a  the  fine  that  bauds  the  pLtck  ; 
An'  eyne  they  'II  lauch  fo'  bbit  and  Isng 

At  "  Nee  vie -neevie-nick -nock." 

And  aince  again  they  11  haud  their  bamla, 

Wi'  "  Nee  vie- noevi«-nick -nock  !" 
Dumbfoonded-Iike  at  their  demtuide, 

I  aay  the  left 's  the  ane  I  'II  tnk'. 
But.  feth,  the  left's  the  wrang  ana  noo  : 

Anither  lauch  declares  the  same, 
An  empty  loof  a  exposed  to  view, 

The  richt 's  the  hand  the  nick-nacks  cUim. 

Anither  time  they'll  try  me  sair 

Wi'  "  Nee  vie-nee  vie -nick-nack," 
An'  this  the  last — 1  '11  get  nae  mair, 

Soe  noo,  which  haund  will  I  tak' ! 
I  tak' the  left,  and  lod  !  it's  richt! 

For  aince  I  wi'  true  wisdom  epak'. 
An'  syne  they  finish  for  a  nicht 

Their  "Neevie-neevie-nick-nack." 

Mettkinka,  my  friendf,  that  life  'a  a  game 

O* "  Neevie-neevie-nick-nack." 
At  least  there  'a  mnckle  in  the  same 

That  'a  often  dune  ohint  the  bock  : 
But  may  the  gracioua  Power  that  reigOH, 

Sae  guide  ua  that  the  richt  we  tak', 
Sae  that  the  deil  may  mourn  in  chains 

Hie  loss  at  "NeeviB-nick.nack." 


PART  II. 


BALLADS.  POEMS.  AND  SONGS  CONNBCTBD  WITH  TBB  SHIRB. 


I.~BALLAD5. 


GIL    MOBICE. 

NONE  of  the  auld  Scots  balknts  has  afforded  greater 
interest  than  ^*Qil  Morice."  A  number  of  diftrent 
versions  exists  and  the  subject  has  given  the  keynote 
to  many  other  productions.  It  was  Oil  Morioe  that 
inspired  Home  to  write  the  ^'Tragedy  of  Doug^"  and 
prompted  Langhome  to  produce  *'  Owen  of  OMron."  All 
collectors  of  ballad  literature  have  been  at  pains  to 
represent  it.  Percy  and  Jamieson  give  it  in  their 
collections,  and  Motherwell,  who  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  production,  collected  everything  bearing  upon  it 
that  he  could  find. 

Local  story,  if  it  may  be  believed,  informs  us  that 
the  incidents  in  the  ballad  are  actual  facts,  and  are  drawn 
from  Scottish  history.  The  scene  of  the  produotion  is  laid 
in  Stirlingshire,  the  ancient  forest  of  Dnndaff  being  the 
"Green  Wood,"  and  a  fort  situated  on  the  lands  of 
Halbertshire,  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  Garnm,  being 
Lord  Barnard's  castle.  The  EarFs  bum  which  flows  into 
the  Carron  about  five  miles  above  the  lands  of  Halbert- 
shire,  and  the  hill  known  as  the  Earl's  hill  near  which  the 
bum  rises,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from  the 
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hero  of  the  ballad.  "  It  has  been  thought,"  says  the  writer 
of  the  Stadsticiil  Accoiinl  of  St.  Ninians,  "though  it 
cannot  be  certainly  determined,  that  the  Earl's  bum,  the 
Earl's  hill,  a  hill  and  rivulet  in  the  muirland  part  of  the 
parish,  derived  their  names  from  the  residence  of  some 
feudal  baron  or  earl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carron. 
It  IE  natural  to  suppose  that  Gillies  hill,  another  hill  in  the 
muirland  part  of  the  parish,  derived  its  name  from  tfa« 
itame  Gill  or  Gillies.  The  names  both  of  Gillies  and 
Morrison  occur  in  the  muirlands.  It  is  certain  that  the 
fair  lady,  mother  of  Gil  Morice,  'lived  on  the  Carronside.' 
This  union  of  facts  and  probabilities  suggests  to  the 
imagination,  though  it  cannot  persuade  the  judgment,  that 
this  parish  wu  Uie  scene  of  the  tragical  song,  knovn  by 
the  name  of  Gil  Morice."  This  reference  to  the  Gillies  Hill 
sug^iests  another  derivation  of  the  name.  The  bill  so  called 
is  that  OD  which  the  camp  followers  of  the  Scottish  army 
took  up  their  stand  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  is 
supposedtohavedrawn  a  namefrom  this  circumstance,  Gillie 
meaning  servant  or  camp-follower.  If,  says  a  commentator, 
the  reverend  author  of  "  The  Statistical  Account,"  instead  of 
stringing  together  his  facts  and  probabilities,  had  consulted 
some  of  the  ancient  sybils  who  were  his  parishioners  in  that 
quarter  upon  the  subject  he  would  have  arrived  at  more 
certainty  in  his  deductions.  Tradition  has  also  handed 
down  to  us  something  of  the  appearance  of  the  hero  in 
whose  honour  the  hill  and  burn  were  named.  He  was 
"exceedingly  beautiful,"  while  his  hair,  which  was  noted 
for  its  length  and  loveliness,  hung  round  him  like  a  golden 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  when  the  ballad  first  appeared 
in  print.  Percy  in  his  "Reliques"  mentions  that  it  had 
gone  through  two  editions  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  second 
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of  these  had  been  published  in  Glasgow  in  1755.  The 
advertisement  which  prefaced  both  of  these  editions  states 
that  the  ballad  owes  its  preservation  "to  a  lady  who 
favoured  the  printers  with  a  copy,  as  it  was  carefully 
collected  from  the  mouths  of  old  women  and  nurses."  It 
also  requested  that  if  "any  reader  could  render  it  more 
perfect  and  complete,  he  would  oblige  the  public  by  giving 
such  improvements."  This  at  once  suggested  the  maldng  of 
new  verses,  and  soon  afterwards  sixteen  additional  stanzas 
were  produced.  These  Percy  interpolated  at  what  seemed 
their  proper  places,  although  he  was  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  fictitious.  Alexander  Whitelaw  in  his  "Book 
of  Scottish  Ballads  "  says  that  he  had  been  favoured  with 
an  edition  which,  though  it  had  neither  place,  date,  nor 
printer's  name,  might,  from  its  title,  be  considered  the 
first  Edinburgh  edition  and  printed  probably  in  1756. 
The  title  was  as  follows :  "  Gil  Morice ;  an  Ancient  Scots 
Poem.  The  foundation  of  the  Tragedy  called  Douglas  as 
it  is  now  acted  in  the  Concert-hall,  Canongate."  This 
edition  is  almost  the  same  as  that  which  Percy  gives, 
rejecting,  of  course,  the  sixteen  additional  stanzas  with 
which  the  editor  of  "  Keliques  "  was  favoured.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  of  opinion  that  the  entire  ballad  had  been 
subjected  to  revisal,  while  the  "  Tragedy  of  Douglas  "  was  in 
its  popularity,  and  that  the  ballad  thus  revised  gave  place 
for  many  of  the  additions  which  different  writers  had 
suggested  or  discovered.  The  poem  which  we  here  present 
is  an  accurate  copy  of  what  is  given  by  Percy,  and  the 
various  interpolations  which  are  acknowledged  are  enclosed 
with  brackets. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  various  hands  have  been  at 
work  upon  it,  and  that  one  writer  has  failed  to  catch  the 
main  characteristics  of  a  personage  which  an  earlier  writer 
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had  portrayed.  Mftny  aiitborities  on  ballad  literature  are 
convinced  that  this  is  so,  and  the  latter  versions  which  have 
been  diMovered  lend  colour  to  the  conviction. 


Oil  Morice  was  lui  erle'd  son. 

Hit  name  it  waxed  wide ; 
It  was  na  for  bia  sreab  riohoa, 

Nor  zet  hin  mickle  pride ; 
But  it  was  for  a  ludy  gay 

That  lived  on  Can'onside. 

"  Quhair  eall  I  get  a  bcmnie  boy 
That  will  win  hose  and  «)iooii ; 

That  will  gae  to  Lord  Bamard'n  hi 
And  bid  my  lady  cum  T 

"And  w  maun  tin  my  errand,  Willie, 

And  M  may  rin  wi'  pride  ; 
Quhen  other  trays  gae  on  their  foot. 

On  horsehack  r«  sail  ride." 

"  0  QO  !  O  DO  !  my  master  dear  ! 

I  dare  nae  for  my  life  ; 
1 11  no  gae  to  the  bauld  baronn 

For  to  trieitt  furth  hie  wife." 

•'  My  biid  WiUie,  my  boy  Willie, 

My  dear  Willie,"  bo  eaid  ; 
"  How  can  ze  Btrive  against  the  stream  "i 

For  I  iall  be  obeyed." 

*'  Bot,  O,  my  master  dear  ! "  he  cried, 
"  In  green  wood  ze'ra  yoar  Iain  ; 

Gi  owro  aic  tbochta,  I  wald  ze  ride. 
For  fear  ce  should  be  tain." 

"  Haat«,  liatit«,  I  say,  gae  to  the  ha'. 
Bid  her  com  here  wi'  speid  ; 

It  ze  refuse  my  high  command 
1 11  gar  lonr  body  bleid. 
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"  Gae  bid  her  take  this  gay  mantel 

'Ti8  a'  gowd  hot  the  hem ; 
Bid  her  com  to  the  gode  green  wode, 

And  bring  nane  hot  her  lain ; 

**  And  there  it  is  a  silken  sarke. 

Her  ain  hand  sewd  the  sleive ; 
And  bid  her  cum  to  Oil  Morioe. 

Speir  na  banld  baron's  leave." 

**  Yes,  I  will  gae  sour  black  errand. 

Though  it  be  to  zour  cost ; 
Sen  ze  by  me  will  nae  be  wam'd, 

In  it  ze  sail  find  frost. 

"  The  baron  he  is  a  man  of  might, 

He  neir  could  bide  to  taunt ; 
As  ze  will  see  before  it 's  nicht, 

How  sma'  ze  ha'e  to  vaunt. 

**  And  zen  I  maun  your  errand  rin, 

Sae  sair  against  my  will ; 
Ise  mak*  a  vow  and  keip  it  trow, 

It  saU  be  done  for  ill." 

And  quhen  he  came  to  broken  brigue. 

He  bent  his  bow  and  swam ; 
And  quhen  he  came  to  grass  growing 

Set  down  his  feet  and  ran. 

And  quhen  he  came  to  Barnard's  ha'. 

Would  neither  chap  nor  ca' ; 
Bot  8et  his  bow  bent  to  his  breist. 

And  lichtly  lap  the  wa'. 

He  wadna  tell  the  man  his  errand. 

Though  he  stude  at  the  gait ; 
But  straight  into  the  ha'  he  came, 

Quhair  they  were  set  at  meit. 

"  Hail  I  hail !  my  gentle  sire  and  dame ! 

My  message  wi^a  waite ; 
Dame  ze  maun  to  the  gude  greene  wode, 

Before  that  it  be  late. 


i 
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"  Ze're  bidden  tnh'  this  gaj  mantel, 

'Tis  n'  gowd  bot  the  ham ; 
Zou  imtun  g&e  to  the  ^de  greene  HOde> 

Ev'ii  by  u)ur»ol  alaiie. 

"  And  there  it  is  a  silken  aarkc, 

Your  KID  hand  sewd  the  sleive  ; 
Ze  mnun  gne  8[)eik  to  Oil  Morioe, 

Siieir  nae  bauld  bnroii's  lenve." 
The  lady  BtAmped  wi'  hir  font 

And  winked  wi'  hir  e'e  ; 
Bot  a'  that  she  could  say  or  do. 

Forbidden  he  wadnae  bee. 

"  II'^  Burely  to  my  bow'r-womnn, 


Then  up  and  tpak  the  wylie  Durf«, 
(The  bairn  upon  hir  knee), 

"  If  it  be  cum  trae  Gil  Morice, 
It 's  deir  welcum  to  mee." 

"  Zo  leid,  ze  leid,  lo  filthy  nur(«, 

Sae  loud  1  heard  te  lee ; 
I  brocht  it  to  Lord  Barnard's  lady, 

I  trow  ze  be  nae  shee." 
Then  up  and  fipak  tbo  bauld  baron, 

An  angry  man  was  bee  ; 
He  'a  tain  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  hia  knee  ; 
Til]  siller  cup  and  mazer '  dish. 

In  flinders  he  gard  flee. 
"  Oae  bring  a  robe  of  zour  eliding. 

That  hingt  upon  the  pin ; 
And  I  '11  gae  to  the  gude  grene  n'ode. 

And  apeik  wi'  zour  lemman." 


'  A  drinking  cup  »F  inarte. 
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c< 


0  bide  at  hame,  now  lord  Barnard, 

1  warde  ze  bide  at  hame ; 
Neir  wyte  a  man  for  violence, 

That  neir  wate  ze  wi'  nane." 

Oil  Morice  sat  in  gude  grene  wodc, 

He  whistled  and  he  sang : 
'*  O  what  means  a'  the  folk  coming. 

My  mother  tarries  lang. 

[His  hair  was  like  the  threeds  of  gold 
Drawne  frae  Minerva's  loome ; 

His  Upps  like  roses  drapping  dew, 
His  breath  was  a'  perfume. 

His  brow  was  like  the  mountain  sna', 

Gilt  by  the  morning  beam ; 
His  cheeks  like  living  roses  glow  : 

His  een  like  azure  stream, 

The  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  greene. 
Sweet  as  the  infant  spring ; 

And  like  the  mavis  on  the  bush, 
He  gart  the  vallies  ring.] 

The  baron  came  to  the  grene  wode, 

Wi'  muokle  dule  and  care ; 
And  there  he  first  spied  Oil  Morice, 

Kameing  his  yellow  hair : 

[That  sweetly  waved  around  liis  face, 
That  face  beyond  compare ; 

He  sang  sae  sweet  it  might  dispel 
A'  rage,  but  fell  dispair.j 

"  Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder,  Gil  Monoe, 

My  lady  loved  thee  weel ; 
The  fairest  part  of  my  bodie 

Is  blacker  than  thy  heel ; 

'*  Zet  ne'er  the  less  now  Gil  Morioe, 

For  a'  thy  great  beautie, 
Ze  reu  the  day  ze  eir  was  bom, 

That  heid  sail  gae  wi'  me." 
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Tax  Harp  of  Stirlingshire.                ^^^| 

Now  he  hu  drawn  his  Irusty  bkde                         ^^H 

ADdoUitodontheHtrooi'                                   ^^H 

And  through  GU  MorJce  Mr  body.                        ^^M 

He  'e  gar  catild  iron  gnc.                                       ^^^H 

And  he  h.«  toin  GQ  Morice  head                                          ' 

And  set  it  on  a  Bpoir  j 

The  meHaeKt  man  in  n'  hia  train 

Hm  gotten  that  h«»d  bo  bear. 

And  ho  has  t.w>n  Cil  Morice  up, 

Laid  him  aorosa  his  steid, 

And  brocht  him  to  a  painted  bow'r, 

And  laid  him  on  a  be<). 

The  lady  aat  on  the  castil  w 
Beheld  baith  dale  nnd  dou'n  ; 

And  there  she  saw  Gil  Morice  head 
Cum  troilin);  to  tlie  town. 

"  Fai*  bett«r  I  love  that  bluidy  head, 
Bot,  and  that  zellow  hair, 

Than  Lord  Barnard  and  a'  hiR  lands, 
As  they  Ug  here  and  there." 

And  ehe  has  tain  her  Gil  Morice, 
And  kimed  baitli  mouth  and  chin  ; 

"  I  was  once  as  fu'  o*  Gil  Morice 
As  the  hip  is  o'  the  stean. 

"  I  KOt  ze  in  tny  father's  house, 
Wi'  mickle  sin  and  Khame  ; 

I  brocht  thee  np  in  gnde  grene  wode, 
Under  the  heavy  rain. 

"  0(t  have  I  by  thy  cradle  sitten, 
And  fondly  xeen  thee  sleep ; 

Bot  now  I  gae  about  thy  grave, 
The  eaut  tears  for  to  weep." 


'  This  ■boohl  read,  ' 
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And  ayne  she  kimed  his  blaidy  oheik, 

And  syne  his  blnidy  chin ; 
'*  O  better  I  loe  my  GU  Morice, 

Than  a*  my  kith  and  kin  ! " 

"  Away,  away  re  ill  woman, 

And  an  ill  death  mait  se  dee ; 
Gin  I  had  kend  he  'd  bin  your  son, 

He  *d  neir  been  slain  for  mee." 

"  Obraid  me  not,  my  lord  Barnard ! 

Obraid  me  not  for  shame ! 
Wi'  that  same  speir,  O  pierce  my  heart ! 

And  put  me  oot  o*  pain. 

'*  Since  nothing  bnt  Gil  Morice  head 

Thy  jealous  rage  could  quell ; 
Let  that  saim  hand  now  teJi'  hir  life, 

That  neir  to  thee  did  ill. 

*'  To  me  nae  after  days  nor  nichto 

Will  ere  be  saft  or  kind ; 
I  'II  fill  the  air  with  heavy  sighs 

And  greet  till  I  am  bUnd." 

'*  Enouch  o'  life  by  me's  bin  spilt. 

Seek  not  zour  death  frae  mee ; 
I  rather  lourd  it  had  been  mysel', 

Than  eather  him  or  thee. 

**  With  waefo  wae  I  hear  zour  plaint ; 

Sair,  sair  I  rew  the  deid, 
That  ere  this  cursed  hand  o*  mine 

Had  gard  his  body  bleid. 

"  Dry  up  zour  tears,  my  winsome  dame, 

Ze  neir  can  heil  the  wound ; 
Ze  see  his  head  upon  the  speir. 

His  heart's  blude  on  the  ground. 

'*  I  cunse  the  hand  that  did  the  deid. 

The  heart  that  thooht  the  ill ; 
The  feet  that  bore  me  wi*  sic  speid 

The  comely  youth  to  kill. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  1 
MinstreJsy  of  Scotland,"  after  ir 
adds  the  following  stanzas.  The 
to  the  poem  which,  perhapa,  it 
see  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  L 

She  heard  him  speak. 
Sat  rooted  In  bar  be 

She  hoaid  hia  and  dK 
Tbou^  malr  rika  rai 


Syno  word  CBine  to  Lo: 
"  Fye,  fye  !  f-ar  run 

My  ladyc  o'er  the  ciuij 
1  fear  ere  thi;.  she 's  i 

"'Tw88  me,  'twas  me  t 
■Twtts  me  Gil  Morice 

Oh,  how  I  'vB  blasted  a. 
And  all  my  lionoiir  ti 
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CHIELD  MORICK 

rIS  production,  which  is  very  similar  to  "Oil  Morice," 
was  current  in  Scotland  under  the  above  tide.  The 
Editor  of  "  The  Book  of  Scottish  Ballads  "  affirms  that  he 
took  the  poem  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman  who  said 
that  she  knew  it  as  "Chield  Morice."  This  woman  was 
seventy  years  old  at  the  time  when  ''The  Book  of  Scottish 
Ballads"  (second  edition)  was  published  in  1874,  and  had 
learned  the  ballad  in  her  infancy  from  her  grandmother. 
She  also  said  that,  in  later  life,  she  had  committed  to 
memory  the  poem  known  as  "Gil  Morice,"  as  the 
production  with  which  her  grandmother  was  familiar  had 
become  less  popular. 

Chield  Morice  was  an  earl's  son, 

His  name  it  waxed  wide. 
It  was  nae  for  his  parentafi^. 

Nor  yet  his  meikle  pride ; 
But  it  was  for  a  lady  gay, 

That  lived  on  Caironside. 

*'  O  Willie,  my  man,  my  errand  gang, 

And  you  maan  rin  wi*  speed ; 
When  other  boys  rin  on  their  feet. 

On  horseback  ye  shall  ride." 

*'  O  master  dear,  I  love  you  weel. 

And  I  love  you  as  my  life ; 
Bat  I  will  not  gae  to  Lord  Barnard's  ha'. 

For  to  tryst  forth  his  wife. 

**  For  the  baron  he 's  a  man  of  might. 

He  could  not  bide  a  taunt ; 
And  ye  shall  see,  or  it  be  late. 

How  meikle  ye '11  hae  to  vaunt." 


Bring  nac  borlj-  but  liei-  Int 

"Andliai-eitiaaHolbindsn 
Her  ain  hand  sew  ed  the  sle 

Bid  her  ooine  epwk  to  Chield 
A»k  not  tbe  baroti'i  loaves" 

"  8i«ie  (  mwt  rin  thi.  •nww 
^SMwlragBiiut  my  will, 

I '™  BMde  »  TOW  «id  111  k«m 
It  ahmll  b«  dona  for  Ul." 

For  he  did  Hot  imk  the  (>orter' 

Though  he  stood  at  the  gat« 

But  straight  he  ran  to  the  big 

Where  groat,  folk  sat  at  men 

"  ^o°^  hallow,  gentle  sir  and  i 

My  errand  canna  wait ; 
Danie.  ye  raurt  gae  apeak  to  CI 

Before  it  be  too  late. 
"  And  here  it  U  a  gay  nianteol. 

It  ■»  a'  jfowd  hot  the  hem  j 

Ye  must  rome  speik  to  Chield  I 

Bring  nae  body  but  your  lani 

'■  And  bore  it  is  a  Holland  smot 

\  e  'PB  ain  hand  sewed  the  slei 
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'*  It 's  surely  to  my  bonir-womaii, 

It  canna  be  to  me ; " 
'*  I  brocht  it  to  Lord  Baniard's  lady. 

And  I  trow  that  thou  art  she." 

Out  then  spak  the  wylie  nurse, 

Wi'  the  bairn  just  on  her  knee, 
**  If  this  be  come  frae  Chield  Morioe, 

It's  dear  welcome  to  me.*' 

**  Thou  lies,  thou  lies,  thou  wylie  nurse, 

Sae  loud 's  I  hear  thee  lie, 
I  brocht  it  to  Lord  Barnard's  lady. 

And  I  trow  thou  binna  she." 

Then  up  and  rose  him  the  bold  baron, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he ; 
He  took  the  table  wi'  his  foot. 

And  kepped  it  wi'  his  knee, 
Till  silTor  cup  and  eosar  dish 

In  flinders  they  did  flee. 

**  Go  bring  me  one  of  thy  cleiding 

That  hings  upon  the  pin. 
And  I  '11  awa'  to  the  gude  green  wood, 

And  crack  wi'  your  leman." 


'*  I  would  have  ye  stay  at  hame,  Lord  Barnard^ 

I  would  have  ye  stay  at  hame. 
Never  wyte  a  man  for  violence  done 

That  never  thocht  you  wrang." 

And  when  he  to  the  green  wood  west. 

Nobody  saw  he  there. 
But  Chield  Morice  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Combing  down  his  yellow  hair. 

Chield  Morice  sat  in  the  gay  green  wood. 

He  whistled  and  he  sang ; 
*'  O  what  means  a'  thir  folk  coming  ? 

My  mother  tarries  lang." 


Thy  head  ghftll  go  wi'  me." 
He  hod  a  rapiei'  by  his  side, 

Hung  low  down  by  his  knee  ; 
He  struck  Chield  Morice  on  the  r 

TiU  kff  hu  head  did  flee. 

Then  he'a  teen  up  that  blaidy  hei 
And  ituck  it  on  a  spear, 

And  the  meaneot  man  in  &'  bis  tn 
Gat  Chield  Morice  hcud  to  beat' 

The  lady  looked  owre  the  caatle  v 
Wi'  mnckle  dule  and  dowo,i 

And  there  she  bbw  Chield  Morice 
Como  trailing  to  the  town. 

But  he 's  taen  np  this  bluidy  heid, 

And  dasht  it  'gainst  the  wa' ; 
■•  Come  down,  come  down,  ye  laili 

And  play  ot  I  hiu  tootba'  1 " 
Then  ehea  taen  up  this  bluidy  he. 

And  she  kissed  it,  baith  cheek  oi 
"  I  would  rath«  ha©  ae  kiss  o'  thai 

Than  a'  thy  earldom. 

"  I  got  him  in  my  faither's  bowei-. 
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**  Many  a  day  have  I  rocked  thy  cradle. 

And  fondly  seen  thee  sleep ; 
Bat  now  I  'U  gang  aboot  thy  grave, 

And  flair,  sair  will  I  weep." 

**  O  woe  be  to  thee,  thoa  wild  woman, 

And  an  ill  death  may  thou  die ; 
For  if  ye  had  tald  me  he  was  your  son. 

He  should  hae  ridden  and  gane  wi'  me." 

"  O  hold  your  tongue,  you  bold  baron, 

And  an  ill  death  may  thou  die ; 
He  had  lands  and  rents  enew  o'  his  ain, 

He  needed  nane  frae  thee." 

**  Then  I  'U  corse  the  hand  that  did  the  deed. 

The  heart  that  thocht  him  ill. 
The  feet  that  carried  me  speedilie. 

This  comely  youth  to  kW." 

The  lady  she  died  gin  ten  o'  the  clock, 

Lord  Barnard  he  died  gin  twal. 
And  bonnie  boy,  now  sweet  Willie, 

What 's  come  o*  him  I  canna  telL 


GIL  MORRIS-A  FRAGMENT. 

IN  addition  to  the  versions  already  given,  Mr 
found  trace  of  a  third,  although  he  was  unable  to  recover 
it  in  its  entirety.  Indeed  three  stanzas  were  all  that  he 
succeeded  in  rescuing,  and,  as  in  all  probability  it  lived 
only  in  the  months  of  those  who  stored  their  minds  with 
ballad  lore,  it  must  long  since  have  been  carried  by  them 
into  the  silent  land.  ,  The  three  stanzas  that  he  did 
recover  are  to  be  found  in  a  version  of  the  ballad  whieh  is 
current  in  Annandale,  and  which  varies  somewhat  in  its 
details  from  the  others.  The  verses  would  seem  to  be  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  effusion,  and  are  as  follows : — 
26 


^ 


He  8  c«'d  hiB  foBWr  brither,  V 
"Con,,  w^  J,  ],„„  „j  ,|j 

And  (tae  unto  Lord  Bamsid'a 
And  bid  hu  lady  come." 

4»lih.WU'mU»bhOdTl 
A»do«t(ti'U»bnn. 

Sj-M  gmthend  np  iMr  nlwa  o- 
*»*'«"l»WIoir«llim. 


CHttDE  MAURIC; 

A  VERSION  of  ..Gil  Morice-kno, 
ii    t,tl«  appear   „    h„e   bwn   cu, 

.r".!  "*  "°  '"'j'  "<"«■     I'  •! 

with  Ihe  copie.  eiiiting  i„  Scotland,  o, 
locality  and  cannot  therefor,  be  u 
pmeuUrepol.  It.  reference  to  .'the  ,i 
»aj  not  be  identified  with  .'  the  silver  , 
"  "■«  ("^ment  of  the  balkd  reeove™, 
»«p.te  tbX  however,  it  mu.t   bo   re, 

lUiatralo  what  ha.  gone  before,     W.  , 


:^  -K3«fVi» 
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And  tooke  his  silver  combe  in  his  hand 

to  kembe  his  yellow  lockes, 

he  sayes  come  hither  thou  little  foot  page 

y^  runneth  lowly  by  my  knee 

ffor  thou  shalt  goe  to  John  Steward's  wifie 

and  pray  her  speake  w^  mee. 

• 

&  as  it  Sails  out  many  times 

as  knotts  been  knitt  on  a  knell 

or  merchantmen  gone  to  leeve  London 

either  to  buy  ware  or  sell. 

and  grete  thou  doe  y  ladye  well 
ever  so  well  firoe  mee. 

and  as  it  ffidls  out  many  times 

as  any  harte  can  thinke 

as  schoole  masters  are  in  any  schoole  house 

writting  with  pen  and  inke. 

fSor  if  I  might  as  well  as  shoe  may 

this  night  I  would  w^  her  speake  , 

k  here  I  send  a  mantle  of  greene 
As  green  as  any  grasse 
and  bid  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w^  Ghilde  Maurice. 

k  there  I  send  her  a  ring  of  gold 
a  ring  of  precyous  stone 
And  bid  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  man ; 

one  while  this  little  boy  he  yode 
another  while  he  ran 
until  he  came  to  John  Steward's  hall 
I  wis  he  never  blan. 

k  of  nurture  the  child  had  good 
he  ran  up  hall  and  bower  ffinee 
and  when  he  came  to  this  ladye  flkire 
sayee  Qod  you  save  and  see 


Ths  Harp  of  Stirlihoshirs. 

I  ua  come  ffrom  Childe  Maurice 
»  meBBsgB  anbo  tbee 
&  Child  Maurice  he  greets  j'ou  well 
ft  erer  soe  well  from  me. 

and  as  it  flalle  out  ofteotiiaes 
aa  knotU  been  knite  on  an  kncU 
or  merchatitmeD  gone  bo  leeve  London 
either  to  buy  or  sell. 

ft  as  oftentimeB  he  greete  you  well 
as  any  hart  can  thinke 
or  schoolemasCer  in  any  achoolo 
wryting  w"  pen  and  inke. 

ft  heere  he  Bends  a  mantle  of  green 
as  green  ae  any  grasse 
ft  he  Ijidfl  you  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w*>i  Childe  Maurice. 

ft  here  he  sends  yon  a  ring  of  gold 
a  ring  of  precyous  stone 
he  prayi  yon  to  come  tc  the  silver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  man. 

now  peace,  now  peace,  thou  little  foipage 
CFoi"  Christ's  sake  I  pray  thee 
ffor  if  my  Lo  heare  one  of  these  words 
Thon  must  be  hanged  hye. 

John  Steward  stood  under  the  castle  wall 
ft  he  wrote  the  words  every  one 

ft  he  called  unto  his  horse  keeper 
make  ready  you  my  steede 
ft  soe  be  did  his  Chamberlain 
make  readye  then  my  weed. 

ft  he  cast  a  lease  upon  his  backe 
ft  he  rode  to  the  silver  wood 
ft  there  he  sought  all  about 
about  the  silver  wood. 
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&  there  he  found  him  Child  Maorioe 
sitting  ypon  a  blocke 
w^  a  silver  combe  in  his  hand 
kembing  his  yellow  locke. 

he  says  how  now  how  now  Childe  Maurice 
Alacke  how  may  this  be 
but  then  stood  by  him  Childe  Maurice 
&  sayd  these  words  trulye. 

I  do  not  know  your  ladye  he  said 
if  that  I  do  her  see 
ffor  thou  has  sent  her  love  tokens 
more  now  than  2  or  3. 

for  thou  hast  sent  her  a  mantle  of  green 
as  g^reene  as  any  grasse 
&  bade  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w^  Childe  Maurice. 

And  by  my  faith  now  Childe  Maurice 
the  tane  of  us  shall  dye 
now  by  my  troth  sayd  Childe  Maurice 
&  that  shall  not  be  I 

but  he  puUed  out  a  bright  browne  sword 
h  dryed  it  on  the  grasse 
And  see  fast  he  smote  at  John  Steward 
I  wiB  he  never  rest. 

then  hee  pulled  forth  his  bright  browne  sword 
h,  dryed  itt  on  his  sleeve 
k  the  ffirst  good  stroke  John  Steward  stroke 
Childe  Maurice  head  he  did  cleave 

k,  he  pricked  it  on  his  sword's  pqynt 
went  singing  there  beside 
and  he  rode  till  he  came  to  the  ladye  i&ire 
whereas  his  ladye  lyecl 

and  says  dost  thou  know  Childe  Maurice  haftd 

iff  that  thou  dost  it  see 

and  Hap  it  soft,  and  kisse  itt  ofit 

ffor  thou  lovedst  him  better  than  mee. 


wiien  1  was  m  all  th 


ffor  I  have  slain  one 
That  ever  bestrcKle  { 
So  have  I  done  one  ( 
That  ever  wore  wom 


I 


'^ 
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"ITR  ALEXANDER  WHH 
ilL    Book  of  ScottiBh  Ballad 
"Gfl  Morice,"  "CJhield  Mor 
says  that  these  form  a  fit  intn 
ballad  on  the  same  subject, 
"Cadld  Noryce."     Mr  White 
from  the  '*  singing  of  Widow  ] 
1825)  resided  at  the  West 
remarked,  says  the  editor,  tha 
tme  title  of  the  ballad ;  "  Mo 
erident  corruptions  of  "Nor 
corruptions  which,  from  simila 
conceived  as  likely  ones  into  v 
the  ear,  are  exceedingly  apt  1 
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powerfully  in  behalf  of  the  primitiveness  and  aathentidty 
of  its  text.  It  is,  in  fact^  the  very  anatomy  of  a  perfect 
ballad,  wanting  nothing  that  it  should  have,  and  having 
nothing  that  it  should  want.  By  testimony  of  a  most 
unexceptional  description — but  which  it  would  be  tedious 
here  to  detail — the  editor  can  distinctly  trace  this  ballad  as 
existing  in  its  present  shape,  at  least  a  century  ago  (he 
wrote  in  1825),  which  carries  it  beyond  the  date  of  the  first 
printed  copy  of  ''Gil  Morice";  and  this  with  a  poem  which 
has  been  preserved  but  by  oral  tradition,  is  no  mean 
positive  antiquity.  If  we  imagine  it  a  more  ancient  version 
than  that  contained  in  Dr  Percy's  MS.,  our  sole  means  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  must  be  derived  from 
such  internal  evidence  as  the  ballad  itself  affords;  and 
both  versions  being  now  before  the  reader,  he  is  enabled 
to  judge  deliberately  for  himself,  and  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  on  that  which  many  will,  ere  this,  I  suspect,  have 
deemed  a  very  unimportant  subject 

So  far  we  have  allowed  Mr  Whitelaw  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  and  while  much  that  he  says  of  the  ballad  is  true, 
his  proof  cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  conclusive.  The 
testimony  which  he  reserves,  because  to  detail  it  would  be 
tedious,  is  just  such  testimony  as  is  missing  with  reference 
to  other  ballads  for  which  high  antiquity  is  claimed.  If 
Mr  Whitelaw  was  in  possession  of  certain  facts  regarding 
the  production,  one  regret  will  accompany  the  poem 
through  all  its  existence,  and  that  is,  that  its  saviour  did 
not  put  these  facts  on  record. 

This  ballad,  like  the  former  version,  does  not  locate 
itself,  but  the  "green-wood''  is  there,  together  with 
Mr  Whitelaw's  affirmation  that  it  is  the  original  of  ''Oil 
Morice,"  and  therefore  it  may  be  claimed  as  belonging  to 
the  forest  of  Dundaff. 


TW  cic 


love 


"HereUaf-Iove.apIo 

_  *'  Lined  with  tlie  siJv. 

\ou  may  tell  her  to  con 

To  «|«Bk  to  Child  No 

"Here  IB  a  ring,  Bring.' 
"It-B all  gold  but  the 

Youm.yt«llWtocom 
And  ask  the  leave  o'  n. 

"SoweUdoIlovejoui-, 
Bnt  far  bettor  do  I  lovi 

O  wonid  j-e  have  me  go  t. 
To  betray  away  his  n-if 

"Odontlgive yon  meat 

'Anddon'tlpayyou, 

How  dare  you  stop  mj-  en 

"  My  ordera  you  miiat  o 

Oh  when  he  came  to  Lord 

He  tinkled  at  the  ring; 

WT»WMM«ady„Lorf 

To  let  this  UtOe  boy  in. 

"  Here  ia  a  glove,  a  eiove, " 
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"  Here  is  a  ring,  a  ring,"  he  says, 

<<  It's  all  gold  but  the  stane ; 
7oa  are  bidden  to  come  to  the  merry  green  wood, 

And  ask  the  leave  o'  nane." 

Lord  Barnard  he  was  standing  by, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he : 
"  Oh,  little  did  I  think  there  was  a  lord  in  this  world. 

My  kdy  loved,  but  me ! " 

Oh  he  dressed  himself  in  the  holland  smooks, 

And  garments  that  was  gay ; ' 
And  he  is  away  to  the  merry  green  wood. 

To  speak  to  Child  Nory. 

Child  Noryce  sits  on  yonder  tree. 

He  whistles  and  he  sings ; 
«  O  wae  be  to  me,"  says  Child  Noryce, 

"  Yonder  my  mother  comes !  ** 

Child  Noryoe  he  came  off  the  tree, 

His  mother  to  take  off  the  horse ; 
"  Och  alaoe,  alace,'*  says  Child  Noryce, 

"  My  mother  was  ne'er  so  gross." 

Lord  Barnard  he  had  a  little  small  sword, 

That  hung  low  down  by  his  knee ; 
He  cut  the  head  off  Child  Noryce, 

And  put  the  body  on  a  tree. 

And  when  he  came  to  his  castel. 

And  to  his  lady's  hall. 
He  threw  the  head  into  her  lap. 

Saying,  '*  L^dy,  there  is  a  ball ! " 

She  turned  up  the  bloody  head. 
She  kissed  it  frae  cheek  to  chin, 
Far  better  do  I  love  this  bloody  head 
Than  all  my  royal  kin. 


>Thi8  ballad,  aays  Whitelaw,  more  distinctly  than  either  '*Gil 
Marice"  or  "Chield  Morioe,**  aanounoes  the  dl^gvlse  resorted  to  bj 
Lord  Bacnard,  in  order  to  surprise  his  supposed  rival 


« 


Tbm  Habf  op  Stiklisgsbirm. 

"  Whea  I  was  in  my  Ealher's  oasteU, 

Id  my  virginitie ; 
There  ctune  a  lord  into  tbe  north. 

Gat  child  Noryce  with,  me." 
"O  wae  be  to  theo,  lady  Margaret,"  he  laid, 

"  And  an  ill  death  may  ye  dee ; 
For  if  you  hod  told  me  he  was  your  eon. 

He  lind  ne'er  been  slain  by  me." 


OWEN  OF  CARRON. 

TVK  author  of  this  ballad  -was  Dr  John  Langbome^  who 
was  bom  in  17.30,  and  died  in  1779.    The  ballad  wu 

firat  published  in  177S,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
work  of  its  author.  Suggested,  doubtless,  hj  "  Gil  Morice," 
it  is  devoid  of  much  of  the  charm  of  that  effusion,  but  is  not 
altogether  without  the  right  uf  admission  to  a  collection  of 
the  poetrj  of  the  shire. 

On  Corron'B  side  the  primroee  (lale 

Why  does  it  wear  a  purple  hue  '. 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale, 

Why  stream  your  eyes  with  pity's  dew  * 
'Tie  all  with  gentle  Owen's  blood 

That  porpla  grows  the  primrose  pale ; 
That  pity  poors  the  tender  flood 

From  each  fair  eye  in  Marlivale. 
The  eveninf;  star  set  in  his  eye. 

The  sun  bis  golden  tresses  gave, 
The  north  bestowed  her  orient  dye 

On  him  who  rests  in  yonder  grave. 
Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone. 

Though  nobly  bom,  is  Owen  laid  ; 
Stretcht  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone, 

He  sleeps  beneath  the  waving  shade. 
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There  many  a  flowery  race  hath  sprung, 
And  fled  before  the  mountain  gale, 

Since  first  his  ample  dirge  he  sung ; 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale ! 

Yet  still,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wandered  o'er  your  meads  of  gold, 

That  dirge  I  hear  so  simply  sweet. 
Far  echoed  from  each  evening  fold. 


II. 

Twas  in  the  pride  of  William's  day, 
When  Scotland's  honours  flourisht  still, 

That  Moray's  earl,  with  mighty  sway, 
Bare  rule  o'er  many  a  Highland  hill. 

And  far  from  him  their  fruitful  store 
The  fairer  plains  of  Carron  spread ; 

In  fortune  rich,  in  offispring  poor. 
An  only  daughter  crowned  his  bed. 

O  !  write  not  poor— the  wealth  that  flows 
In  waves  of  gold  round  India's  throne, 

All  in  her  shining  breast  that  glows, 
To  Ellen's  charms,  were  earth  and  stone. 

For  her  the  youth  of  Scotland  sighed. 
The  Frenchman  gay,  the  Spaniard  grave, 

And  smoother  Italy  applied. 
And  many  an  English  baron  brave. 

In  vain  by  foreign  arts  assailed 
No  foreign  loves  her  breast  beguile. 

And  England's  honest  valour  failed. 
Paid  with  a  cold  but  courteous  smile. 

'<  Ah  !  woe  to  thee,  young  Nithisdale, 
That  o'er  thy  cheeks  those  roses  strayed. 

Thy  bi*eath,  the  violet  of  the  vale, 
Thy  voice,  the  music  of  the  shade  ! 
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"  Ah  !  woe  to  thee,  thot  EIIsd's  love 

Alone  to  thj  soft  lAle  would  laeld  '. 
For  toon  thoflu  );entle  arms  bHaU  pmre 

The  conflict  of  a  ruder  field." 
'Twas  thae  ft  VBjward  nister  spoke. 

And  cntt  a  rneful  glance  behind. 
As  from  her  dim  wood-glen  she  broke, 

And  laoantod  on  the  moaning  wind. 

She  Bpoke  and  vanisbt — more  unmoved 

Than  Moray'fi  rocks  when  storms  invest. 
The  vnliant  jouth  by  Ellen  loved, 

With  aught  that  fear  or  fate  saggeBt. 
For  love,  methlnl^,  hath  power  to  raise 

The  soul  beyond  a  vulgar  state  ; 
Th'  unoonqoered  banners  he  displays 

Control  onr  fears  and  lix  our  fate. 


'Twas  when,  on  Humnier's  softent  eve. 

Of  clouds  that  wandered  west  awaj  , 
Twilight  with  gentle  hand  did  weave 

Her  fairy  robe  of  night  and  day  ; 

When  all  the  mountain  galea  are  Ptill, 
And  the  waves  slept  against  the  shore, 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
Lett  his  loflt  smile  on  Lommermore ; 

Led  by  these  waking  dreams  of  thought 
That  warm  the  young  unpractiHed  breast. 

Her  wonted  bower  sweet  Ellen  sought, 
And  Carron  murmured  near,  and  foothed  her  into  n 


Thero  is  some  kind  and  courtly  sprite 
That  o'er  the  n&lni  of  fancy  reigns, 

nirowi  miwhine  on  the  mask  of  night. 
And  ■nilee  at  slumber's  powerless  chains : 
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Tis  told,  and  I  believe  ihe  tale, 

At  this  soft  hour  that  sprite  was  there, 
And  spread  with  fairer  flowers  the  vale, 

And  filled  with  sweeter  sounds  the  air. 

A  bower  he  framed  (for  he  could  frame 

What  long  might  weary  mortal  wight, 
Swift  as  the  lightning's  rapid  flame 

Darts  on  the  unsuspecting  sight). 

Such  bower  he  framed  with  magic  hand, 

As  well  that  wizard  bard  hath  wove. 
In  scenes  where  fair  Armida's  wand 

Waved  all  the  witcheries  of  love. 

Yet  was  it  wrought  in  simple  show ; 

Nor  Indian  mines  nor  orient  shores 
Had  lent  their  glories  here  to  glow, 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  arms 
The  wild-rose  wound  her  damasked  flower ; 

The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  charms. 
That  loves  to  weave  the  lover's  bower. 

The  ash,  that  courts  the  mountain  air, 

In  all  her  painted  blooms  arrayed. 
The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  fair. 

Combined  to  form  the  flowery  shade. 

With  thyme  that  loves  the  brown  hill's  breast, 

The  cowslip's  sweet  reclining  head. 
The  violet  of  sky- woven  vest, 

Was  all  the  fairy  ground  bespread. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  fair 

Adown  his  manly  shoulders  flow  ? 
Beside  him  lies  the  hunter's  spear. 

Beside  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow. 

He  bends  to  Ellen — (gentle  sprite ! 

Thy  sweet  seductive  arts  forbear) 
He  courts  her  arms  with  fond  delight. 

And  instant  vanishes  in  air. 


The  HAHf  of  SrisLiy 


Haat  tbou  not  found  in  early  dnwii 

Borne  soft  tdeoa  melt  away, 
If  o'er  eweet  vale,  or  flowery  kwn. 

The  sprite  of  dreams  hath  bid  thee  Bti>yT 

Haot  thou  not  some  fair  object  seen. 
And,  when  the  fleeting  form  vas  past, 

8U11  on  thy  memory  found  its  mien, 
And  felt  the  fond  idea  last  ? 

Thon  bust— and  oft  the  pictured  vieu', 

Seen  in  some  vision  counted  vain. 
Has  struck  thy  wandering  eye  anew. 

And  brought  the  lon^  lost  dream  aprain, 

With  warrior  bow,  with  hunter's  sijear. 
With  locks  adown  his  shoulders  spread, 

Young  Nithisdale  ie  ranging  near — 

He's  ranging  near  yon  mountain's  hetid. 

Scarce  had  one  pale  moon  passed  away. 
And  filled  her  silver  urn  again, 

When  in  the  devious  chase  to  stray. 
Afar  from  all  his  woodland  train, 

To  Carron's  banks  his  fate  consigned. 

And,  all  to  shun  the  fervid  hour, 
He  eoaght  some  friendly  shade  to  find 

And  fonnd  the  Tisionarj  bower. 


Led  by  the  golden  star  of  love. 
Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  way. 

And  in  the  deep-defending  grove 
Sought  refuge  from  the  fervid  day— 

O !  who  is  he  whose  ringlets  fair 
Disordered  o'er  his  green  vest  flow. 

Reclined  in  Rest^whoee  sunny  hair 
Halt  hides  the  fair  cheek's  ardent  glow  ! 
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'Tie  he,  that  sprite's  illasive  gpiest, 
(Ah  me  I  that  sprites  can  fate  control  f) 

That  lives  still  imaged  on  her  breast, 
That  lives  still  pictnred  on  her  souL 

As  when  some  gentle  spirit  fled 
From  earth  to  breathe  Blysian  air. 

And,  in  the  train  whom  we  call  dead, 
Perceives  its  long-loved  partner  there ; 

Soft,  sudden  pleasure  rushes  o'er, 
Resistless,  o'er  its  airy  frame. 

To  find  its  future  fate  restore 
The  object  of  its  former  flame : 

So  Ellen  stood — ^less  power  to  move 
Had  he,  who,  bound  in  slumber's  chain. 

Seemed  haply  o'er  his  hiUs  to  rove. 
And  wind  his  woodland  chase  again. 

She  stood,  but  trembled — mingled  fear, 
And  fond  delight,  and  melting  love, 

Seized  all  her  soul ;  she  came  not  near. 
She  came  not  near  that  fated  grove. 

She  strives  to  fly — from  wizard's  wand 
As  well  might  powerless  captive  fly — 

The  new-cropt  flower  falls  from  her  hand. 
Ah !  fall  not  with  that  flower  to  die ! 


vn. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  azure  gleam 
Smile  in  the  morning's  orient  eye. 

And  skirt  the  reddening  cloud's  soft  beam 
What  time  the  sun  was  hasting  nigh  ? 

Thou  hast — and  thou  canst  fancy  wdl 
As  any  muse  that  meets  thine  ear, 

The  soul-set  eye  of  Nithisdale, 
When,  waked,  it  fixed  on  Ellen  near. 


Taa  Harp  of  Stirusssbire, 

Silent  bhej  gazed— that  silence  broke ; 

"  H&il,  goddeea  of  these  proves,"  he  cried, 
"  O  let  me  wear  thy  gentle  jfoke  ! 

O  let  me  id  thy  service  bide  ! 

"  For  theo  I  '11  oUmb  the  mountain  steep, 
Unwearied  chase  the  destined  prey  : 

For  thee  I'll  pierce  the  wildwood  deep. 
And  port  the  sprays  ittat  vex  thy  way. 

"For  thee"— "O,  stranffer,  cense,"  she  said, 
And  swift  Away,  like  Daphne,  flew  ; 

Bnt  Ilftphne'B  flight  was  not  delayed 
By  angfat  that  to  her  boBom  grew. 

Twos  Ataknta's  golden  frait, 

The  tonJ  idea  thnt  confined 
Fair  EUen's  steps,  and  blest  the  suit, 

Who  was  not  far,  not  far  behind. 


O  love  t  within  those  golden  vales, 

Thoee  genial  airs  where  thou  wsat  bom. 

Where  nature,  listening  thy  soft  tales, 
Leans  on  the  rosy  breast  of  mom  ; 

Where  the  sweet  RinileB,  the  graces  dwell. 
And  tender  sighs  the  heart  emove, 

In  silent  eloquence  to  tell 

Thy  tale,  O  soul-suhduing  love  : 

Ah  '.  wherefore  should  grim  rage  be  nigh. 
And  dark  dietmst  with  changeful  face. 

And  jettlonsy's  reverted  eye 

Be  near  thy  fair,  thy  favoured  place ! 


Earl  Barnard  was  of  hi^  degree, 
And  lord  of  many  a  lowland  hind  ; 

And  long  for  Ellen  love  had  he. 
Had  love,  but  not  of  gentle  kind. 
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From  Moray  *8  halls,  her  absent  hour 
He  watcht  with  all  a  miser's  oare ; 

The  wide  domain,  the  princely  dower, 
Made  Ellen  more  than  Ellen  fair. 

Ah  wretch  I  to  think  the  liberal  soul 
May  thus  with  fair  affection  part ! 

Though  Lothian's  vales  thy  sway  control, 
Know,  Lothian  is  not  worth  one  heart. 

StudiouB  he  marks  her  absent  hour, 
And,  winding  far  where  Carron  flows. 

Sudden  he  seeks  the  fated  bower, 
And  red  rage  on  his  dark  brow  glows. 

For  who  is  he  ?— 'Tis  Nithisdale ! 

And  that  fair  form  with  arm  reclined 
On  his  ?— 'Tis  Ellen  of  the  vale, 

'Tis  she  (O  powers  of  vengeance)  kind. 

Should  he  that  vengeance  swift  pursue  ? 

No — that  would  all  his  hopes  destroy ; 
Moray  would  vanish  from  his  view. 

And  rob  him  of  a  miser's  joy. 

Unseen  to  Moray's  haUs  he  hies — 
He  calls  his  slaves,  his  ruffian  band. 

And,  "  Haste  to  yonder  groves,"  he  cries, 
'*  And  ambusht  lie  by  Carron's  strand. 

*'  What  time  ye  mark  from  bower  or  glen 

A  gentle  lady  take  her  way, 
To  distance  due,  and  far  from  ken, 

Allow  her  length  of  time  to  stray. 

^*  Then  ransack  straight  that  range  of  grove 
With  hunter's  spear,  and  vest  of  green. 

If  chance  a  rosy  stripling  rove — 
Ye  well  can  aim  your  anx)W8  keen." 

And  now  the  ruffian  slaves  are  nigh, 
And  Ellen  takes  her  homeward  way ; 

Though  stayed  by  many  a  tender  sigh. 
She  can  no  longer,  longer  stay. 

26 
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Pensive,  against  yon  poplu'  pals. 
The  lover  leans  bis  gentle  heart, 

Revolving  man;  a  tender  tale. 
And  wondering  etill  how  they  oould  |iart. 

Iliree  urown  piei'csd  the  deeeit  air, 
Era  jet  hiH  tender  drearan  depart : 

And  one  struct  deep  his  forehead  fair. 
And  one  wont  throogh  hia  gentle  heart. 

Love's  waking  dream  ia  lost  in  sloep  — 

Ho  lies  beneath  yon  poplar  pale  : 
Ah  1  could  we  ntarvol  ye  shoold  weep, 
IS  fair  of  Marlivale. 


When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  stilt, 
And  the  wave  slept  against  the  shore. 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmermore  ; 

Sweet  Ellen  takes  her  wonted  way 
Along  the  fairy -featured  vale ; 

Bright  o'er  bis  wave  does  Cairon  play. 
And  soon  she  'II  meet  her  Nithiedale, 

Shell  meet  him  soon—for,  at  her  sight. 
Swift  as  the  mountain  deer  he  sped ; 

The  evening  shades  will  sink  in  night — 
Where  art  thou,  loitering  lover,  fled  ! 

O !  she  will  chide  thy  trifling  stay. 

E'en  now  the  soft  reproach  she  frames  : 

"Can  lovers  brook  such  long  delay? 
Lovers  that  boast  of  ardent  flames ! '' 

He  comes  not— weary  with  the  chase. 
Soft  sloDiber  o'er  his  eyelids  throws 

Her  veil— well  steal  one  dear  embrace, 
We  'U  gently  steal  on  his  repose. 
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This  is  the  bower — we  11  softly  tread — 
He  sleeps  beneath  yon  poplar  pale — 

Lover,  if  e'er  thy  heart  has  bled, 
Thy  heart  will  far  forego  my  tale  ! 

XI. 

Sllen  is  not  in  princely  bower, 
She 's  not  in  Moray's  splendid  train  ; 

Their  mistress  dear,  at  midnight  hoar, 
Her  weeping  miudens  seek  in  vain. 

Her  pillow  swells  not  deep  with  down ; 

For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  turf  thrown, 

Preet  by  her  lovely  cheek  as  pale. 

On  that  fair  cheek,  that  flowing  hair. 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed. 

And  the  chill  moontain's  early  air 
Blows  wildly  o'er  her  beaateoos  head. 

As  the  soft  star  of  orient  day. 
When  doads  involve  his  rosy  light. 

Darts  through  the  gloom  a  transient  ray. 
And  leaves  the  world  once  more  to  night. 

Returning  life  illumes  her  eye. 
And  slow  its  languid  orb  unfolds, — 

What  are  those  bloody  arrows  nigh  ? 
Sure,  bloody  arrows  she  beholds ! 

What  was  that  form  so  ghastly  pale. 
That  low  beneath  the  poplar  lay  ? 

'Twas  some  poor  youth—"  Ah  Nithisdale  ! " 
She  said,  and  silent  sunk  away. 

XIL 

The  mom  is  on  the  mountain  spread. 
The  woodlark  trills  his  liquid  strain — 

Can  mom's  sweet  music  rouse  the  dead  ? 
Give  the  set  eye  its  soul  again  ? 
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A  Bhephenl  of  that  gentler  mind 
Which  aatare  not  profasely  j^elde, 

Seeks  in  these  lonelf  sbadea  to  find 
Some  wanderer  from  hla  littls  field*. 

Aghont  he  Btuidrt — and  simple  (eoLr 
O'er  bU  hia  pely  visage  glides— 

'*Ah  me  I  what  meonB  this  misery  hcieT 
What  fsto  this  lady  fcur  betides ! " 

He  bears  her  to  his  friendly  borne, 
When  life  he  Hnda  has  but  retired  ;— 

With  haste  he  frames  the  lover's  tomb, 
Par  his  in  quite,  is  qaite  expired  '. 


"  O  hide  me  in  the  humble  bower," 
Returning  late  to  life,  she  said  ; 

" 111  bind  thy  crook  with  many  a  flower ; 
With  many  a  rosy  wreath  thy  head. 

"  Good  shei^erd,  haste  to  yonder  grove, 

And  if  my  love  asleep  is  laid, 
0 !  wake  him  not ;  bat  softly  move 

Some  pillow  to  that  gentle  head. 

"  Sore,  thoa  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swoi 
ThoD  knowst  the  sanrise  o'er  the  sea — 

Bat  O  r  no  lamb  in  all  thy  train 
Was  e'er  so  mild,  so  mild  as  he." 

"  Hie  bead  is  on  die  wood-moss  laid  ; 
I  did  not  wake  his  slamber  deep — 

Sweet  singe  the  redbreast  o'er  the  shade- 
Why,  gentle  lady,  would  you  weep?" 

As  Bowers  that  fade  in  bnming  day. 
At  evening  find  the  dew-drop  dear, 

Bot  fiercer  feel  the  noontide  ray. 
When  softened  by  the  nightly  t«ar ; 
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Returning  in  the  flowing  tear, 

Thifl  lovely  flower,  more  sweet  than  they. 
Found  her  fair  m>u1,  and,  wandering  near, 

The  stranger,  reanion,  croet  her  way. 

Found  her  fair  soul — ah !  80  to  find 

WaR  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know  ! 
Ah  !  sure  the  privilege  of  mind 

Cannot  be  worth  the  wish  of  woe ! 

XIV. 

On  Melanoholy's  silent  urn 

A  softer  shade  of  sorrow  falls. 
But  Ellen  can  no  more  return. 

No  more  return  to  Moray's  hails. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  shade. 

The  slow-consuming  hour  she'll  weep. 
Till  nature  seeks  her  last-left  aid. 

In  the  sad  sombrous  arms  of  sleep. 

"  The^e  jewels,  all  unmeet  for  me, 
Shalt  thou,"  she  said,  "  Good  shepherd  take ; 

These  m&nm  will  purchase  gold  for  thee. 
And  these  bo  thine  for  Ellen's  sake. 

"  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  or  mom. 

The  rosemarj^'s  pale  bough  to  bring — 
Thou  know'st  where  I  was  found  forlorn. 

Where  thou  hast  heard  the  redbreast  sing. 

**  Heedful  I  '11  tend  thy  flocks  the  while. 

Or  aid  thy  shepherdess's  care. 
For  I  will  share  her  humble  toil. 

And  I  her  friendlv  roof  will  share." 

XV. 

And  now  two  longsome  years  are  past 

In  luxury  of  lonely  pain — 
The  lovely  mourner,  found  at  last. 

To  Moray's  halls  is  borne  again. 
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Yet  liafi  she  lett  one  object  desr, 
That  wearB  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy — 

Is  Nitliisdale  reviving  hereT 
Or  iw  it  bill  n  shepherd's  boy  ? 

8;  Cairon'M  Kido,  a  shepherd's  boy, 
He  binilB  his  vsle-flowers  with  the  reed  ; 

He  weiirs  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy. 
And  birth  he  little  sfiem."  tn  hied. 


Bat  ah  )  no  more  his  infant  sleep 
Closes  beneath  a  mother'e  aniile, 

Wlio,  only  when  it  closed  would  wcc|i. 
And  yield  no  tender  woe  the  while. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear, 
She  seeks  lb'  nn«poken  wish  to  find ; 

No  more  shall  she  with  pleasure's  tear 
See  the  soul  waxing  into  mind. 


Does  nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast  ? 

Is  she  the  fiend  of  xtern  control  ■ 
Wears  she  the  despot's  purple  vest  ? 

Or  fetters  she  the  froeborn  aoul ! 

Where,  worst  of  tymntH,  is  thy  claim 

In  chains  thy  children's  breasts  M  bin< 
(laveM  thou  the  Prometlioan  Same  ? 

The  incommunicable  mind ! 
Thy  o^pring  are  great  Nature's — free, 

And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs ; 
Each  privilege  she  gives  to  thee  ; 

Know  that  each  privilege  i*  theira. 

They  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye, 
Perhaps  some  feelings  of  thy  heart ; 

And  wilt  thou  their  loved  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  tbcir  proper  part ! 
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xvni. 

The  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  vale, 

Ill-fated  Ellen,  claims  thy  hand ; 
Thoa  knowst  not  that  thy  Nithisdale 

Was  low  laid  by  his  ruffian  band. 

And  Moray,  with  unfathered  eyes, 

Fixt  on  fair  Lothian's  fertile  dale. 
Attends  his  human  sacrifice, 

Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veil. 

O  married  love  1  thy  bard  shall  own, 

Where  two  congenial  souls  unite. 
Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down. 

Thy  lamp  with  heaven's  own  splendour  bright. 

But  if  no  radiant  star  of  love, 

O  Hymen !  smile  on  thy  fair  rite. 
Thy  chain  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove. 

Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light. 

XIX. 

And  now  has  time's  slow  wandering  wing 
Borne  many  a  year  unmarked  with  speed — 

Where  is  the  boy  by  Carron's  spring. 
Who  bound  his  vale  flowers  with  the  reed  ? 

Ah  me  !  those  flowers  he  binds  no  more ; 

No  early  charm  returns  again  ; 
The  parent,  nature,  keeps  in  store 

Her  best  joys  for  her  little  train. 

No  longer  heed  the  sunbeam  bright 

That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  he  can. 
Reason  has  lent  her  quivering  light, 

And  shown  the  chequered  field  of  man. 

XX. 

As  the  first  human  heir  of  earth 

With  pensive  eye  himself  surveyed, 
And,  all  unconscious  of  his  birth. 

Sat  thoughtful  of 't  in  Eden's  shade ; 
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In  pen«ivG  thought  so  Owen  strayed 
Wild  Carron's  lonely  woods  Among, 

And  once  within  their  greenest  f^Ude, 
Ho  fondly  (raraed  thij;  limplc  Bon^. 


"  Why  ia  thifi  crook  adorned  with  giAA 
Why  am  I  toleti  of  Indiw  bold  ! 
Wby  does  no  labour  me  employ , 
H  I  am  but  a  8he]>hBrd's  boy  ? 

"  A  silken  vest 

Id  shepherd's  hut  I  li 

Why  shonld  I  in  such  vi 

H I  am  but  a  ehegiherd'e  boy  ? 

"  I  know  it  is  no  ihcpherd's  art 
HlH  written  meaning  to  impart- — 
They  teoich  me  sure  an  idle  toy, 
If  I  :im  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

'*  This  bracelet  bright  that  bindr  my  : 
It  coald  not  come  from  shepherds  f.ir 
It  only  would  that  arm  annoy, 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

"And  0  thou  silent  picture  fail, 
That  loveet  to  smile  upon  me  there. 
O  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  l>oy.'' 


Ah,  lovely  yonth  '.  thy  tender  luv 
Hay  not  thy  gentle  life  prolon);  ; 

Seest  thou  yon  nightingale  a  prey ! 
The  fierce  hawk  hovering  o'er  liiw  » 

Hie  little  heart  ur  tiirge  with  love : 
He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star  x 

And  Uta's  more  pointed  arrow ■■  move 
InstdiOUB  from  his  eye  nfar. 
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XXIII. 

The  shepherdess,  whose  kindly  care 
Had  watcht  o'er  Owen's  infant  breath, 

Must  now  their  silent  mansions  share, 
Whom  time  leads  calmly  down  to  death. 

"  O  tell  me,  parent  if  thou  art, 
What  is  Uus  lovely  pictnre  dear  ? 

Why  wounds  its  mournful  eye  my  heart  7 
Why  flows  from  mine  th'  unbidden  tenr  t '" 

*'  Ah  youth !  to  leave  thee  loath  am  I, 
Though  I  be  not  thy  parent  dear ; 

And  wouldst  thou  wish,  or  ere  I  die, 
The  glory  of  thy  birth  to  hear  ? 

"  But  it  ¥rill  make  thee  much  bewail, 
And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell," 

She  said,  and  told  the  woeaome  tale. 
As  sooth  as  shejAerdess  might  tell. 

XXIV. 

The  heart  that,  sorrow  doomed  to  share. 
Has  worn  the  frequent  seal  of  woe. 

Its  sad  impressions  learns  to  bear, 
And  finds  full  oft  its  ruin  slow. 

But  when  that  seal  is  first  imprest. 
When  the  young  heart  its  pain  shall  try, 

From  the  soft,  3rielding,  trembling,  breast. 
Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly. 

Yet  fled  not  Owen*a — wild  amaze 
In  paleness  clothed,  and  lifted  hands. 

And  horror's  dread  unmeaning  gaM, 
Mark  the  poor  statue  as  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 
Lookt  wistful  for  the  tears  to  gilde ; 

But,  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife. 
Silent,  she  lent  him  one — and  died. 
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•'  No,  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy," 
Awaking  from  his  dream,  he  eaid : 

"  Ah,  where  is  now  the  promised  joj 
Of  this  -—for  ever,  ever  Bed  ! 

■'  O  picture  dear  ! — for  her  loved  sake 
How  funilly  could  oiy  heart  bewail : 

My  friendly  ahepherdess,  O  wnke, 
And  t«ll  me  more  of  this  md  tale ; 

--0  t«U  me  mare  of  bhie  wd  tale- 
No  :  thou  enjoy  thy  gentle  sleep  1 

And  I  will  go  to  Lothiao'a  vale, 

And  more  tlinn  ;ill  her  waters  ween." 


Owen  to  Lothian's  vale  la  fled— 

Earl  B&mard'H  lofty  toweni  appear — 
■'  O  art  thou  there ! "  the  full  heart  said, 

"  O  art  thou  thei-e,  my  parent  dear?" 
Yes,  she  is  there ;  from  idle  state 

Oft  has  she  stole  her  hoar  to  weep ; 
Think  how  she  "by  thy  cradle  snt," 

And  how  she  "  fondly  saw  thee  .ileep." 
Now  tries  his  trembling  hand  to  frame 

Fall  many  a  tender  line  of  love  : 
And  still  he  blots  the  parent's  name, 

For  that  ho  fenm  might  fntnl  prove. 


O'er  a  fair  fountain's  smiling  side 

Reclined  a  dim  t«wer,  clad  with  moss. 
Where  every  bird  was  wont  to  bide 

That  Unguisht  for  its  partner's  loss. 
This  scene  he  chose,  this  scene  aligned, 

A  parent's  first  embrace  to  wait, 
And  many  a  soft  fear  filled  hi^  mind. 

Anxious  for  his  fond  letter's  fate. 
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The  hand  that  bore  those  lines  of  love, 
The  well-informing  bracelet  bore — 

Ah  !  may  they  not  nnprosperous  prove  ! 
Ah  !  safely  pass  yon  dan^rous  door ! 

XXVIII. 

"  She  comes  not ;  can  she  then  delay  ?  " 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  and  dropt  a  tear, 

"  Whatever  filial  love  could  say, 
To  her  I  said,  and  called  her  dear. 

*'  She  comes, — O  !  no — encircled  round, 
*Ti8  some  rude  chief  with  many  a  spear, 

My  hapless  tale  that  earl  has  found — 
Ah  me !  my  heart !— for  her  I  fear.** 

His  tender  tale  that  earl  had  read, 
Or  ere  it  reacht  his  lady's  eye ; 

His  dark  brow  wears  a  cloud  of  red, 
In  rage  he  deems  a  rival  nigh. 

XXIX. 

'Tis  o'er — those  locks  that  waved  in  gold. 
That  waved  adown  those  cheeks  so  fair, 

Wreathed  in  the  gloomy  tyrant's  hold, 
Hang  from  the  severed  head  in  air ! 

That  streaming  head  he  joys  to  bear 
In  horrid  guise  to  Lothian's  halls ! 

Bids  his  grim  ruffians  place  it  there, 
Erect  upon  the  frowning  walls. 

The  fatal  tokens  forth  he  drew — 

''  Knowst  thou  these—Ellen  of  the  vale  ? " 
The  pictured  bracelet  soon  she  knew, 

And  soon  her  lovely  cheek  grew  pale. 

The  trembling  victim  straight  he  led, 
Ere  yet  her  soul's  first  fear  was  o'er ; 

He  pointed  to  the  ghastly  head — 
She  saw — and  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
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VOUNG  WATEKS. 


'IIHIS  ballad,  tike  many  others,  has  an  intei'BBtitig  IiiaEor)'. 
-L  Two  versions  of  it  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
The  first  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  with  the  title — "Youiif! 
Waters :  an  Ancient  Scottish  Poem  never  before  printed." 
It  nppearod  in  1754,  and  its  publication  was  due  to 
Lady  Jane  Hume  (or  Home),  a  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Hume 
(or  Home).  Shortly  after  its  appearance  Bishop  Percy 
published  it  in  his  Iteliiptet,  remarking  that  the  ballad 
"  covertly  alludes  to  the  indiscreet  partiality  which  Queen 
Anne  of  Denmark  is  said  to  have  shewn  for  the  bonnie 
Earl  of  Moray."  Some  time  after  this  publication, 
Mr  Buchan  in  his  Anamt  Ballads  gave  a  much  lon^r 
version,  referred  to  what  had  previously  appeared  as 
"  a  mutilated  edition  of  this  fine  old  ballad,"  and  stat«d 
that  in  his  opinion  "  Young  Waters "  was  David  Graham 
of  Fintry,  who,  on  account  of  being  found  guilty  of 
having  been  concerned  in  a  Popish  plot,  was  beheaded  on 
16th  February,  1692.  Dr  Chambers,  who  gave  in  his 
ScofHsh  Ballads  a  version  collated  from  the  two  previous 
publications,  indicated  that  the  hero  of  the  ballad  was 
probably  Walter  Stuart,  who  was  beheaded  at  Stirling 
after  the  return  of  James  I.  from  captivity.  Chambers  at 
a  later  |>enod  gave  up  this  opinion ;  but  while  it  may  not 
be  true,  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it  than  of 
any  of  the  earlier  suggestions  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
production ;  and  the  editor  of  "  The  Ballad  Minstrelsy  of 
Scotland  "  is  inclined  to  continue  to  regard  the  statement 
as  an  extremely  likely  solution  of  the  matter.  So  far  as  a 
ballad  may  give  evidence  in  its  own  behalf,  "Young 
Witers  "  defends  the  eKplaiiation  of  Dr  Chambers. 
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About  Yule,  when  the  wind  blew  cool, 

And  the  roand  table  began, 
Oh,  there  is  come  to  oar  King's  oonrt 

Mony  a  well-favoured  man. 

The  Queen  look'd  o'er  the  castle  wall. 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  down. 
And  there  she  saw  Young  Waters 

Come  riding  to  the  town. 

His  footmen  they  did  rin  before. 

His  horsemen  rode  behind ; 
And  his  mantle,  of  the  burning  gowd. 

Did  keep  him  from  the  wind. 

Gowden  graithed  his  horse  before. 

And  siller  shod  behind ; 
The  horse  Young  Waters  rode  upon 

Was  fleeter  than  the  wind. 

Out  then  spake  a  wylie  lord. 

And  to  the  Queen  said  he ; 
*  *  Oh,  tell  me,  wha  's  the  fairest  face 

Rides  in  the  company  ?  *' 

**  I  've  seen  lords,  and  I  've  seen  lairds. 

And  knights  of  high  degree ; 
But  a  fairer  iacit  than  Young  Waters' 

Mine  een  did  never  see." 

Out  then  spake  the  jealous  king, 

(And  an  angry  man  was  he) : 
**  Oh,  if  he  had  been  twice  as  fair. 

You  might  ha'e  excepted  me." 

**  You  're  neither  laird  nor  lord,"  she  says, 

**  But  the  king  that  wears  the  crown ; 
There's  not  a  knight  in  fair  Scotland 

But  to  thee  maun  bow  down." 

But  all  that  she  could  do  or  say, 

Appeased  he  wouldna  be ; 
And  for  the  words  which  she  had  said. 

Young  Waters  he  mann  dee. 
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Young  WatorE  came  Wore  the  king, 

fell  low  down  on  his  koee ; 
'■  Win  up,  win  up.  Young  Water?, 

What  'b  this  I  hear  of  thae  ?  " 

"  What  ails  the  kinj;  at  me  ,  "  he  said, 

"  What  ails  the  king  at  me  7 " 
"  Oh,  ib  is  tanld  me  the  day,  «r  knight. 


"  Liara  will  lee  on  fall  gudamen, 

Sae  will  they  dae  on  me ; 
I  wouldna  wish  to  be  the  man 

That  liar*  on  wauldna  lee." 
"Yet,  nevertheleaa."  the  king  did  say, 

"  To  prison  Strang  gang  ye  ; 
And,  nevertheless,"  the  king  did  say, 

"  Young  Waters,  ye  shall  dee." 
Syne  they  hae  taen  him.  Young  Wateis. 

Put  fetters  to  his  feet ; 
Syne  they  hae  taen  him.  Young  Waters, 

Thrown  him  in  dungeon  deep. 
"  Aft  hae  I  ridden  thro'  Stirling  town, 

Thro'  heavy  wind  an'  west; 
But  ne'er  rade  I  thro'  Stirling  town 

With  fetters  on  my  feet. 
"  Aft  hae  I  ridden  thro'  Stirling  town. 

Thro'  heavy  wind  and  min  ; 
Yet  ne'er  rade  1  thro'  Stirling  town. 

But  I  thought  to  ride  again." 
They  brought  him  to  the  Heading  bill. 

His  horse  hot  and  his  saddle ; 
And  they  brought  to  the  Heading  hill 

His  young  Hon  in  hia  cradle. 
And  they  brought  to  the  Heading  hill 

Hie  hounds  into  a  leish  ; 
And  they  brought  to  the  Heading  hill 

Hia  KOehnwk  in  a  jeM. 
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King  James  he  then  rade  up  the  hill 

And  mony  a  man  him  wi' ; 
And  he  called  on  his  trufity  page. 

To  come  right  speedilie. 

"  Ye  *11  go  ye  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 

Where  he  site  on  yon  hill ; 
Bid  him  loose  the  brand  frae  his  body. 

Young  Waters  for  to  kilL" 

''  Oh  God  forbid,"  the  earl  he  said, 

*'  The  like  should  e'er  fa*  me ; 
My  bodie  e'er  should  wear  the  brand 

That  gars  Young  Waters  dee." 

Then  he  has  loosed  his  trusty  brand. 

And  cast  it  in  the  sea ; 
Says — "  Never  let  them  get  a  brand, 

Till  it  come  back  to  me." 

Tlie  scaffold  it  preparM  was, 

And  he  did  mount  it  hie ; 
And  all  spectators  that  were  there. 

The  tears  did  blind  ilk  e'e. 

**  Oh  !  baud  your  tongues,  my  brethren  dear. 

And  mourn  nae  mair  for  me ; 
Ye  're  seeking  grace  frae  a  graceless  f aoe, 

For  there  is  nane  to  g^e.  ' 

*'  Ye '11  tak  a  bit  o'  canvas  olaith. 

And  put  it  o'er  ilk  e'e ; 
And  Jack,  my  man,  ye  '11  be  at  hand 

The  hour  that  I  should  dee. 

**  Syne  aff  ye  '11  tak  my  bluidy  sark, 

Gie  it  fair  Margaret  Grahame ; 
For  she  may  curse  the  dowie  day 

That  brought  King  James  here  hame. 

**  Ye  '11  bid  her  mak  her  bed  narrow. 

And  mak  it  naeways  wide ; 
For  a  braver  man  than  Young  Waters 

Will  ne'er  streek  by  her  side. 


For 


Ami  make  nne  mair 

Oh,  head  me  wron  \  ■ 

Anil  put  me  oot  o'  y, 
by  the  king's 

Sm  head  n>e  till  his 
"Tho'by  him  I'm  coi 

I  'm  liera  to  his  ain 
Bis  father  and  m;  fat 

Were  ilk  ae  father'a 
Then  he  laid  b;  bia  m 

Waa  Baft  aa  ony  silt 
And  on  Uie  blook  be  1 

Waa  whiter  than  tb 
Ba3W— "  Strike  the  bl 

Strike  with  jroor  u 
Ob,  strike  the  blow,  3 

And  atrike  baitb  bi 
The  head  waa  taen  fn 

And  moDy  tears  we 
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oral  tradition  in  Ayrshire.  It  differs  mainly  from  the 
English  effusion  in  the  fact  that  it  locates  the  ballad  at 
Stirling,  while  the  English  version  locates  itself  at  Carlisle. 
Another  version,  which  also  belongs  to  Stirling,  was 
included  in  "Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient 
Ballads,"  with  the  title  "  Sir  Hugh  the  Graeme."  For  our 
present  purpose  we  accept  Bums's  version.  The  origin  of 
the  ballad  is  not  very  clear,  and,  as  one  has  said,  its 
nationality  is  probably  as  debatable  as  the  border  land  of 
the  Graemes. 

Gude  Lord  Scroo]>e  's  to  the  hunting  gane, 

A-hunting  o'  the  fallow  dear ; 
And  he  has  grippit  Hughie  the  Graeme, 

For  stealing  o'  the  Bishop's  mare. 

**  Now  good  Lord  Scroope,  this  may  not  be  ! 

Here  hangs  a  broadsword  by  my  side ; 
And  if  that  thou  canst  conquer  me, 

The  matter  it  may  soon  be  tried." 

**  I  ne'er  was  afraid  of  a  traitor  thief ; 

Although  thy  name  be  Hughie  the  Grai'ine, 
I  '11  make  thee  repent  thee  of  thy  deeds, 

If  God  but  grant  me  life  and  time.*' 

**  Then  do  your  worst,  now,  good  Lord  Scroope, 
And  deal  your  blows  as  hard  as  ye  can  ! 

It  shall  be  tried  within  an  hour 
Which  of  us  two  is  the  better  man." 

But  as  they  were  dealing  their  blows  sae  free, 

And  both  sae  bloody  at  the  time, 
Over  the  moss  came  ten  yeomen  so  tall, 

All  for  to  take  brave  Hughie  the  Gneme. 

And  they  hae  tied  him  hand  and  foot, 

And  led  him  up  thro'  Stirling  town ; 
The  lads  and  lasses  met  him  there. 

Cried — "  Hughie  Graeme,  thou  art  a  loon.*' 
27 
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"  Oh  lowee  my  right  hiind  free,"  lie  enye, 

"  And  pot  mj  braid  sword  in  the  same. 
He  'a  no  in  Stirling  town  this  daj 

Daur  tell  the  t«le  to  Hughie  Grwme," 
Then  up  bes[iake  the  brave  Whitefoorii 

As  he  sat  by  the  biahop's  knee  : 
'*  Twenty  white  owsen,  my  gude  lord. 

If  you  'U  let  Hughie  Gramme  gao  free." 
"Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  gude  Whitefoord 

For  sooth  and  eoe  it  maunna  be  ; 
For  tho'  ten  fjmmes  were  in  bis  cost, 

They  shoald  be  huig6d  all  for  me." 
Up  then  bespoke  the  fnir  ttTiitefoord 

Ah  she  eat  by  tho  judfiu's  knee  ; 
"A  peck  o'  white  jennies,  my  gude  lord  judge, 

It  you  grant  Hughie  the  (ineme  to  me." 
"Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  gude  \\'hibe{oortl  I 

For  sooth  and  so  it  must  no,  be  ; 
Were  he  the  one  (Jr^me  of  the  name. 

He  should  be  hanged  high  for  roe." 
"  If  I  be  guilty,"  itaid  Hughie  the  Grajme, 

"  Of  me  my  friends  shsU  have  small  talk  "  ; 
And  he  has  louped  lifteen  font  and  three, 

Tho'  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  bach. 
They  "ve  ta'en  him  to  the  gallows  knowe  ; 

He  looki'd  at  tho  gallows  tree. 
Yet  never  colour  left  his  cheek, 

Nor  ever  did  he  blin'  his  e'e. 
He  lookM  over  his  left  shoulder, 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  see  ; 
There  was  he  awnro  of  hiw  iuiild  father, 

Came  tearing  his  hair  mo.=t  piteonslie. 
"  Oh,  hand  your  tongue,  nij  father  dear. 

And  with  your  weeping  let  me  be : 
Thy  weeiiing'ssaireron  my  heart 

Than  a'  tliat  they  can  do  to  me. 
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*  *  Fair  ye  weel,  fair  Maggie,  my  wife  I 

The  last  time  we  came  owre  the  mair, 
"Twas  thou  bereft  me  o'  my  life, 

And  with  the  bishop  thou  played  the  whore. 

*'  Here,  Johnnie  Armstrang,  take  thoa  my  sword. 

That  is  made  o'  the  metal  sae  fine ; 
And  when  thou  comest  to  the  English  side, 

Remember  the  death  of  Hughie  the  Graeme." 


ARCHY  0'  KILSPINDIE. 

rIS  modern  ballad,  from  the  pen  of  John  Finlay,  is 
founded  upon  circumstances  related  by  Hume  of 
Godscrdft,  thus : — "  About  this  time  the  king  (James  V.) 
resolved  to  besiege  Tantallon  Castle.  The  castle  was 
well  defended  for  several  days,  and  the  besiegers,  seeing 
no  hope  of  carrying  it,  raised  the  siege  and  retired.  In 
their  retreat  they  were  set  upon  in  the  rear  by  Angus's 
horsemen,  and  one  David  Falconer  was  slain,  and  two  of 
the  cannons  cloyed.  This  the  king  took  so  highly  that 
he  swore  openly  that  the  Douglasses  should  never  be 
received  into  favour.  His  implacability  also  appeared  in  his 
carriage  towards  Archibald  of  Kilspindie,  whom  he  (when 
he  was  a  child)  loved  singularly  well  for  his  ability  of 
body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  his  Gray  Steell.  Archibald 
was  for  some  time  in  England,  but,  being  wearied  of  that 
life,  determined  to  try  the  king's  mercifulness  and  clemency. 
Coming  to  Scotland,  he  took  occasion  of  the  king's 
hunting  in  the  Park  at  Stirling  and  cast  himself  in  his 
way  as  he  was  coming  home  to  the  castle.  So  soon 
as  the  king  saw  him  afar  off  he  said  to  one  of  his  courtiers, 
'  Yonder  is  my  Gray  Steell,  Archibald  of  Ealspindie,  if  he 
be  alive.'    The  king  approaching,  Archibald  fell  on  his 
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knees  and  uraved  pai'don,  but  the  Icing  went  by  without 
giving  answer.  Kilspindie  followed,  and  (though  he  wore 
a  shirt  of  mail)  was  as  soon  at  the  castle  gate  aa  the  king. 
There  he  sat  him  down  upon  a  stone  without  and  entreated 
some  of  the  king's  aervante  for  a  cup  of  drink,  but  they, 
fearing  the  king's  displeasure,  durst  give  him  none.  When 
the  king  was  at  dinner  he  enquired  about  him,  was  told 
that  he  desired  a  cup  and  got  none,  when  the  king  sharply 
reproved  his  servants  for  their  discourtesy.  The  king 
sent  him  to  Leitb  and  thereafter  to  France,  where  he  died 
shortly  afterwards." 

Gray  Steel,  says  the  author  of  the  ballad,  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  romance  of  "Sir  E-geir." 
Douglas  of  Kilspindie  was  not  the  only  person  who  was 
honoured  with  the  designation.  It  seems  to  have  been 
anciently  a  popular  epithet ;  for  one  of  the  earls  of  Eglin- 
toun,  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  was  so  nicknamed. 

Woe  worth  tlie  heart  that  can  be  glntl, 

Wae  worth  the  tear  that  winna  fa'. 
For  justice  is  fleeing  frae  the  land, 

An'  the  faith  o'  auld  times  is  clean  aiva'. 

Our  nobles  they  hae  sworn  an  aith, 
An'  they  Rflrt  our  young  king  awear  the  minio, 

That  aa  lang  as  the  crown  was  on  his  heid 
He  wad  speak  to  nane  o'  the  Douglas  name. 

An'  wasna  this  a  wearifou  aitli ; 

For  the  crown  frae  his  heid  had  been  tint  an'  gane. 
Gin  the  Douglas  hadna  held  it  on, 

When  anither  to  help  him  there  was  nane. 

An'  the  king  frae  that  day  grew  dowie  an'  wne, 
For  he  liked  in  hia  heart  the  Douglas  weel ; 

For  his  fo6t«i'  brother  wae  Jamie  o'  Parkhead, 
An'  Archie  o'  Kilspindie  was  his  Gny  Steel. 
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But  J&mie  waa  baniaht  an'  Archie  baith, 
Ad'  they  lived  lang,  laog  ayont  the  sea, 

Till  a'  had  forgotten  them  but  the  king ; 
An'  he  whilee  said  wi'  a  watery  s'e — 

"  Gin  they  think  on  me  aa  I  think  on  them, 
I  wot  their  life  is  hut  dreerie." 

It  chanced  he  rode  wi'  hound  and  bom 
To  hunt  the  dun  and  the  red  deer  down. 

An'  wi'  him  was  mony  a  gallant  earl, 
And  laitd,  and  knight,  and  bold  baron. 

Hut  nane  was  wi'  him  wad  ever  compare 

Wi'  the  Douglas  so  proud  in  tower  and  town. 

That  were  courtliest  all  in  bower  and  hall. 
And  the  highest  ever  in  renown. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  hunters  sounded  the  bom, 

By  Stirlin's  wa's  sae  fair  to  see ; 
But  the  Bun  was  far  gane  doon  i'  the  west 

When  they  brittled  the  deer  on  Torwood  lee. 

And  wi'  jovial  din  thoy  rode  hame  to  the  town. 
Where  Snawdoun's  tower  stands  dark  and  bie ; 

Froe  least  to  best  they  were  playin'  the  jest. 
An'  the  laugh  was  gaun  roond  richt  merrily ; 

VVbon  Murray  cried  oot,— '*  Wha's  yon  leeeT 
Like  n  Douglas  he  looks  baith  dark  and  grim. 

And  for  a'  his  sad  and  weary  pace, 

Like  them  he 's  richt  stark  o'  arm  and  limb." 

The  king's  heart  lap,  and  he  shouted  wi'  glee, — 
"  Yon  stalwort  makedom'  ken  I  richt  weel ; 

And  I'se  wad  in  pawn  the  hawk  on  my  ban', 
Its  Archie  Kilspindie,  my  ain  Gray  Steel : 

We  maun  gie  him  grace  o'  a'  his  race. 
For  Kilspindie  was  trusty  aye  and  leal," 

■  Stalwort  oakedom,  stout  body. 
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But  Lindsay  epak'  in  waetou  mood,^ 

"  Ala£  I  my  tie<;e,  that  mauna  be." 
And  stout  Kilranura  oriea,— "  He  tliftt  darok, 

1b  &  traitor  to  bin  nin  couDtrie." 

And  Gloncaim,  thnt  aye  was  dowre  and  stem. 

Says,—"  Whore's  the  aitb  ye  ■ware  to  ma! 
Gin  ye  speak  to  a,  man  o'  the  Douglas  clan, 

A  gray  groat  for  thy  crown  ruid  thee." 
When  Kilspindie  took  baud  o'  the  king's  bridle  « 

He  louted  low  down  on  his  knee ; 
The  Viag  a  word  he  daritoa  Bpauk, 

But  he  looked  on  him  wistfullie. 
He  thocht  on  days  that  lang  were  gane, 

Till  his  heart  was  yenrnin'  and  like  to  brnst ; 
As  he  turned  )iim  round,  his  barons  frowned  : 

But  Lindsay  was  diclitin'  his  e'e  fu'  fast. 
When  he  saw  their  looks,  liia  praud  heart  rose. 

And  he  tried  to  speak  riclit  hauchtillie ; — 
"<jae  tak'  my  bridle  frae  that  auld  man's  grip; 

What  Borrow  gars  him  lumd  it  sao  sickerlie!" 
An'  he  spurred  his  horF^o  wi'  gallant  speed, 

But  Archie  followed  him  manfullie. 
And,  though  cased  in  steel  frae  shoulder  to  heel. 


As  they  passed,  he  sat  down  on  a 

i-tftno  in  the  ye 

For  n'  his  grey  hair  there  waa  m 

n.c  iUier  bid, 

c  train, 

And  ho  aft  looked  biick  to  his  ai 

Hid  Gray  Steel. 

Archie  wi'  griof  was  i]uite  fordmie 
An'  his  arm  foil  weak  that  was  i 

An'  he  sought  for  some  cauld  wat« 
But  they  durstnn  for  that  do«rt 


n  flinders  a'  he  gart  it  lloe  ;- 
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**  Had  I  kenned  my  Gray  Steel  wanted  a  drink 
He  should  hae  had  o'  the  red  wine  free." 

And  fu'  sad  at  the  table  he  sat  down, 

An'  he  spak'  but  ae  word  at  the  dine : — 
*'  O  I  wish  my  warst  fae  were  but  a  king, 

Wi*  as  cruel  counsellours  as  mine." 


THE  GALLANT  GRAHAMS. 

THE  great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  of  whom  Aytoun  has 
sung  so  nobly,  belonged  to  a  family  whose  principal 
and  most  ancient  possessions  lie  along  the  water  of  Endrick 
in  Stirlingshire.  The  part  the  Marquis  played  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  L  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Scottish 
history,  and  not  a  little  of  his  life  has  been  woven  into 
song.  After  a  spell  of  success,  misfortune  fell  upon 
Montrose,  and  the  Stuart  hopes,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
were  finally  vanquished  by  his  defeat  at  Philiphaugh. 
After  that  battle  the  Presbyterians  approached  Charles  H. 
They  put  the  crown  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
before  him;  he  had  to  accept  both  or  none.  Montrose, 
true  to  the  cause  for  which  he  had  fought,  offered  to 
procure  the  crown  for  Charles  as  his  right,  rather  than  as 
his  reward  for  signing  the  Covenant.  The  Prince  listened 
to  both  parties  and  then  decided.  He  gave  Montrose  a 
commission  to  fight  in  his  behalf,  and  at  the  same  time 
accepted  the  terms  of  the  Covenanters.  The  action  was  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man.  While,  therefore, 
he  was  making  preparations  for  his  coronation  at  Scone, 
and  giving  every  manifestation  of  his  adherence  to 
Presbytery,  Montrose  was  planning  a  descent  on  the 
Highlands  with  the  ultimate  view  of  setting  him  up  as  an 
Episcopalian  king.     In  this  descent  Montrose  was  captured 
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liy  tlie  Covenanters,  carriad  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
esccHtod  for  the  cause  ho  had  espoused.  To  justify  the 
:«itions  of  Moutroae  would  be  to  renounce  the  right  of  a. 
{leople  td  worship  God  as  they  chose;  to  jmtify  his  de&th 
(oould  he  to  approve  an  elaborate  system  of  oppression. 
The  ballad  represents  the  Marquis  as  bidding  farewell  to 
his  possessions,  and,  says  Scott,  from  the  concluding  staiiEa, 
I  [presume  the  song  was  composed  upon  the  arrival  of 
Ch.irles  in  Scotland,  which  so  speedily  followed  the 
execution  of  Montrose,  that  the  king  entered  Edinburgh 
while  the  head  of  his  most  faithful  and  most  successful 
adherent  was  still  blackening  in  the  sun. 


Now,  fare  thee  »el!,  sweet  Ennei-dnlo  !' 
Bnith  kith  nn<l  countrio  I  hid  edieu  ; 

For  I  mH'in  nway,  I  may  not  stay. 
To  Boniu  iiiicoutli  land  which  I  ::ever  knew. 

To  wear  the  blue  I  think  it  beat. 

Of  all  the  colours  that  I  see  ; 
.\nd  X  '11  wear  it  for  the  gallant  GrahamH, 

That  are  banished  from  their  countrio. 

1  huvB  no  gold,  I  have  no  land, 
I  have  no  pearl  nor  jirecious  etane  ; 

But  I  would  Bell  my  silken  snood, 
To  Bee  the  gallant  Graharos  come  hame. 

Ill  Wallace  (hiyf,  when  they  hepan, 
Sir  John  the  Gniham  did  bear  the  giee  = 

Through  nil  the  lands  of  Scotland  wide  ; 
He  WHS  a  lord  of  the  south  coiintiie, 
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And  so  was  seen  fully  many  a  time ; 

For  the  summer  flowers  did  never  spring, 
But  every  Graham,  in  armour  bright, 

Would  then  appear  before  the  king. 

They  all  were  dressed  in  armour  sheen, 

Upon  the  pleasant  banks  of  Tay  ; 
Before  a  king  they  might  be  seen. 

These  gallant  Grahams  in  their  array. 

At  the  Goukhead  our  camp  we  set, 

Our  leaguer  down  there  for  to  lay  ; 
And  in  the  bonnie  summer  light 

We  rode  our  white  horse  and  our  gray. 

Our  false  commander  sold  our  king 

Unto  his  deadlie  enemie, 
Who  was  the  traitor,  Cromwell,  then  ; 

So  I  care  not  what  they  do  with  me. 

They  have  betrayed  our  noble  prince. 
And  banished  him  from  his  royal  crown  ; 

But  the  gallant  Grahams  have  ta'en  in  hand, 
For  to  command  those  traitors  down. 

In  Glen-Prosen  *  we  rendezvoused. 

Marched  to  Glenshie  by  night  and  day 
And  took  the  town  of  Aberdeen, 

And  met  the  Campbells  in  their  array. 

Five  thousand  men  in  armour  strong 

Did  meet  the  gallant  Grahams  that  day 
At  Inverlochie,  where  war  began. 

And  scarce  two  thousand  men  were  they. 

(iallant  Montrose,  that  chieftain  bold, 

Courageous  in  the  best  degree. 
Did  for  the  king  fight  well  that  day  ; 

The  lord  preserve  his  majestie. 

1  Glen-Prosen  in  Argyllshire. 
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Nathaniel  Gordon  stout  and  bold 
Did  for  king  Charlea  wear  tho  blue  i ' 

But  the  cavaliers  the^  wore  riU  sold. 
And  brave  Hartbill'  a  oHvalier  too. 

And  Newton  Gordon"  burd-nlone, 
And  Dnlgatie '  both  btout  aiid  keen. 

And  gfiUant  Veilch '  upon  the  6eld, 
A  brnver  face  was  never  seen. 


Now,  fnre  ;e  weel,  sweet  Ennerdalel 

Countrie  and  kin,  I  quit  jo  free  ; 
Cheer  up  your  heiirts,  brave  cavaliera, 

For  the  Grahams  are  gone  to  high  Germsnj-. 

Now  bravo  Montrose  he  «cnt  to  France, 
And  to  Gormntiy  to  gather  fame  ; 

And  bold  Aboyne=  is  to  the  sen, 
Younjf  Hvmtly  is  his  noble  name. 

Montrose  again,  that  cliieftain  bold, 
Back  unto  Scotland  fair  he  came. 

For  to  redeem  Fair  Scotlnnd's  land. 
The  iileasant,  worthy,  gallant  Graham. 


'Natlaniel  Gordon,  <•(  the  family  of  Gurdou  of  Gieht,  wrved  for 
some  time  imder  Mcintrom-,  but  dcwited  hiin  in  lfi44  and  went  over  to 
the  CovenaEti-ra.  This  Jeaertion,  however,  was  merely  a  plot  to  win 
Lord  Gordon,  who  bad  hitherto  fouglit  for  the  Covenanters,  over 
to  Montnwe.  Nalhnniei  wai  Buecesifiii,  and  retiuned  to  the  Royalists' 
army  with  Lord  Gordon.  Nntlioiiiel  wax  t.ikeri  prisoner  at  Philipbaugh 
and  eiecuted  by  the  Cnvcnanten.. 

'  Harlbill,  a  determined  Inyalint  w1ii>  tri>ik  [virt  in  most  nf  Montroae'.-. 

^Gorrlnncif  Newti>n,  a  devoted  loynlist. 

'Sir  Francis  ITay  ot  Dalyatie,  wl...  was  taken  priw.iier  with  Montrose. 
'  VeitcL,  i)robably  David  Veitch.  brother  to  Veit.li  .it  Dawick. 
•James,   Earl  of  Aboyne,  who  fled  to  France,  ;iiid  Ihi're  dieil  of  .1 
brokan  beait. 
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At  the  water  of  Carron  he  did  begin, 

And  fought  the  battle  to  the  end  ; 
And  there  were  killed,  for  our  noble  king, 

Two  thousand  of  our  Danish  men. 

Gilbert  Menzies  of  high  degree, 

By  whom  the  king's  banner  was  borne, 
For  a  brave  cavalier  was  he. 

But  now  to  glory  he  is  gone. 

Then  woe  to  Strachan  and  Hacket  baith  ! 

And  Lesly,  ill  death  may  thou  die  I 
For  ye  have  betrayed  the  gallant  Grahams, 

Who  aye  were  true  to  majestie. 

And  the  laird  of  Assint  has  seized  Montrose, 

And  had  him  into  Edinburgh  town, 
And  frae  his  body  ta'en  the  head, 

And  quartered  him  upon  a  trone. 

And  Huntly  's  gone  the  self-same  way, 

And  our  noble  king  is  also  gone  : 
He  suffered  death  for  our  nation. 

Our  mourning  tears  can  ne'er  be  done. 

But  our  brave  young  king  is  now  come  home, 

King  Charles  the  Second  in  degree  ; 
The  Lord  send  peace  into  his  time. 

And  God  preserve  his  majestie. 


THE  ORPHAN  MAID. 

rIS  ballad,  which  occurs  in  "A  Legend  of  Montrose/' 
was  sung  in  Gaelic,  Scott  tells  us,  by  Annot  Lyle, 
and  translated  into  the  English  tongue  by  Mr  Secundus 
MacPherson.  Primus  MacPherson,  the  translator  of 
Ossian,  was  doubtless  a  less  fictitious  personage  than 
Secundus,  but  perhaps  there  is  the  same  amount  of  truth 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  former's  credited  translation. 
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November's  hail -cloud  drifte  awoj, 

November's  sunbeam  wan 
Looka  coldlj  on  the  castle  grey. 

When  foi-th  conujs  Lod;  Anne. 

The  orphan  by  the  o&k  was  set. 

Her  H^ms,  her  foot  were  bare. 
The  hall-drops  had  nol  melted  yat 

Amid  her  rnven  hair. 
"  And  Dome,"  ahe  said,  "  by  all  the  tin 

That  child  and  mother  know, 
And  one  who  never  knew  these  joys, 

Relieve  iin  orphan's  woe." 
The  lady  said,  "  An  orphan's  state 

Is  hard  and  snd  to  hejir  ; 
Yet  worse  the  widowed  inother's  fate 

Who  mourns  both  Lord  and  htir. 
"Twelve  times  the  rolling  jeiir  lias  sjied 

Since,  when  from  venRcanne  wild 
Of  fierce  Strathallun's  chief  I  Bed, 

Forth's  eddies  whelmed  my  child.'' 
'■  Twelve  times  the  year  its  course  has  borne," 

The  wandering  maid  rC]ilied, 
"  Since  tishers  on  St.  Bridget's  morn 

Drew  nets  on  Campaie  side. 
"St.  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil  ;— 

An  infant  well-nigh  de^id, 
They  sai-ed  and  rear  in  want  and  t«il, 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread." 
The  orphan  maid  the  lady  kissed — 

"  My  husband's  looks  you  bear  ; 
St.  Bridget  and  her  morn  be  blessed  I 

You  are  his  widow's  heir," 
They  've  robed  that  maid  so  [loor  and  pale 

In  silk  and  sandals  rare  ; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frozen  hail. 

Are  glistening  in  her  hair. 
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II.— POEMS. 


COMALA. 

A    DRAMATIC   POEM. 

IT  is  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  the  best  poems  of 
Ossian  belongs  to  Stirlingshire.  "Comala,"  whether 
the  work  of  a  gifted  imposter  of  modern  days,  or  the 
production  of  a  bard  of  ancient  times,  is  one  of  the  finest 
poems  of  Ossian's  muse.  In  one  of  the  many  lamentations 
on  the  death  of  Oscar,  writes  the  author  of  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  ^ra  of  Ossian,"  a  battle  which  he  fought  against 
Caros,  king  of  ships,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Garun, 
is  mentioned  among  his  great  actions.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here  is  the  same  with 
the  noted  usurper  Carausius,  who  assumed  the  purple 
in  the  year  287,  and  seizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the 
Emperor  Maximinian  Herculius  in  several  naval  engage- 
ments, which  gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  "TTie 
King  of  Ships."  The  winding  Carun  is  that  small  river 
retaining  still  the  name  of  Carron,  and  which  runs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carausius  repaired 
to  obstruct  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  ii  Ttluable  on  aeoount  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  aotlqiiity  ot 
Osdan't  compodtiont.  The  Cantcul  mentioned  here  ii  the  tame  with 
Cftraoilla,  the  son  of  Sevenu,  who,  in  the  year  Sll,  oommanded  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Caledonians.  The  raiietjr  of  measure  shows  that  the  poem 
was  originally  set  to  music,  and  perhaps  presented  before  the  chiefs  upoft 
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lay  down  the  bow,  and  take  I 
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JfeJileonu. — Night  eotnee  k[ 
night  gniwi  dim  along  the  plain 
A  mom^f  haak  he  Memed  througl 
away.  A  meteor  played  roam 
facea  of  other  times  looked  from 

Dvtagrtna. — These  aT«  the  ■ 
«f  ahields  ia  fallen  I  and  Caracul 
rook ;  daughter  of  Samo,  rise  L 
low ;  his  ghoat  ia  on  our  hills. 

MelBcoma. — There  ConuUa  si 
•bake  Uiair  rough  ean,  and  a 
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gleam  of  his  steel  on  the  field  of  his  promise.  Or  rather  let  the 
meteor,  that  lights  our  fathers  through  the  night,  come,  with  its 
red  beam,  to  show  me  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero.  Who  will 
defend  me  from  sorrow  ?  Who  from  the  love  of  Hildallan  ?  Long 
shall  Comala  look  before  she  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midst  of  his 
host ;  bright  as  the  coming  forth  of  the  morning  in  the  clouds  of 
an  earthly  shower. 

Hildallan. — Dwell,  thou  mist  of  gloomy  Crona,  dwell  on  the  path 
of  the  king  !  Hide  his  steps  from  mine  eyee^  let  me  remember  my 
friend  no  more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  scattered,  no  crowding 
tread  is  round  the  noise  of  his  steel.  O  Carun  !  roll  thy  streams  of 
blood  ;  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low. 

Oomala, — Who  fell  on  Garun's  sounding  banks,  son  of  the  cloudy 
night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  snow  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the 
bow  of  the  shower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mist  of  the  hill,  soft 
and  curling  in  the  day  of  the  sun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven  in  battle  ?    Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  desert  ? 

Hildallan. — O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair  leaning  from 
her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  her  blushing  cheek  half  hid 
in  her  locks  !  Blow,  O  gentle  breeze  !  lift  thou  the  heavy  locks  of 
the  maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,  her  lovely  cheek  in 
her  grief. 

Comala. — And  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  the  mournful 
tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill !  the  lightning  flies  on  wings 
of  fire !  they  frighten  not  Comala ;  for  Fingal  is  low.  Say,  chief 
of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  the  shields  ? 

Hildallan. — The  nations  are  scattered  on  their  hills  I  they  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  king  no  more. 

Comala. — Confusion  pursue  thee  over  thy  plains  I  Ruin  overtake 
thee,  thou  king  of  the  world !  Few  be  the  steps  to  thy  grave ; 
and  let  one  virgin  mourn  thee  !  Let  her  be  like  Comala,  tearful  in 
the  days  of  her  youth  !  Why  hast  thou  told  me,  Hildallan,  that 
my  hero  fell?  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return; 
I  might  have  thought  I  saw  him  on  the  distant  rock ;  a  tree  might 
have  deceived  me  with  his  appearance ;  the  wind  of  the  hill  might 
have  been  the  sound  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were  on 
the  banks  of  Carun  !  that  my  tears  might  be  warm  on  his  cheek. 

Hildallan. — He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun :  on  Ardven 
heroes  raise  his  tomb.     Look  on  them,  O  moon  I  from  thy  clouds ; 
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be  thy  beani  briglit  on  his  breast,  that  Caniala  may 
the  light  of  hia  armour. 

Ctnaala,. — Stop,  ye  HonH  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my  love; 
Me  loft  me  at  the  chose  alone.  I  knaw  aol  that  he  n-ent  to  niir. 
He  said  ho  WQulJ  return  with  the  night ;  the  king  of  Morven  i» 
rettimed  I  Why  didst  tliou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fntl,  O 
trembling  dwolltr  of  the  rock  ! '  Thoii  sawest  him  in  the  blood  of 
hia  youtli ;  but  thou  didst  not  tell  Comola- 

Jfe/i/como.— What  sound  ia  that  on  Ardven?  Wlio  U  tLat 
bright  in  the  vale?  VVTio  comes  like  the  strength  of  rivera,  when 
their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

CoHu^. — Who  m  it  but  tiie  foe  of  Comala,  the  aon  of  the  king 
of  the  world  1  Ghost  of  Fingal  I  do  thou  from  thy  cloud  direct 
Comala's  bow.  Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  desert.  It  is 
Fingat  in  the  crowd  of  hia  ghoats.  Why  dost  thou  come,  my 
love,  to  frighten  and  please  my  soul  ? 

fi'ngo/.— Raiae,  ye  bards,  the  aong ;  raise  the  wars  of  the 
streamy  Carun  !  Caracul  has  fled  from  our  arms  along  the  Gelds 
of  bis  pride.  He  tets  far  distant,  like  a  meteor  that  encloses  a 
spirit  of  night,  when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath,  and  the 
dark  wooda  are  gleaming  around.  I  heard  a  voice,  or  waa  it  the 
breeze  of  my  hills !  Is  it  the  huntress  of  Ardven,  the  white 
handed  daughter  of  Sarno?  Look  from  thy  rock:',  my  love;  let 
me  hear  the  voico  of  Comala  ! 

Como^a.— Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  rest,  0  lovely  son  of 
death! 

^'ngu^.— Come  to  the  cave  of  my  rust,  the  storm  is  past,  the  sua 
is  on  our  Holds.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  rest,  huntress  of  echoing 
Ardven 1 

Gomala. — He  is  returned  with  his  fame  !  I  feel  the  right  hand 
of  his  wars '.  But  I  must  rest  beside  the  rock  till  my  aoul  returns 
from  my  fear  '.  0  let  the  harp  be  near  <  Raise  the  song,  ye 
daughters  of  Momi. 

Deraagrena. — Comala  has  slain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  the  fire 
aacends  on  the  rock :  go  to  the  feast  of  Comala,  king  of  the  woody 
Morven ! 

Kn?o/.— Raise,  ye  sons  of  sonR,  the  wars  of  the  streamy  Canin  ; 

1  Dweller  of  the  rock-«  Druii). 
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that  my  white-handed  maid  may  rejoice ;  while  I  behold  the  feast 
of  my  love. 

Bards. — Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons  of  battle  are 
fled !  The  steed  is  not  seen  on  our  fields ;  the  wings  of  their  pride 
spread  in  other  lands.  The  sun  will  now  rise  in  peace,  and  the 
shadows  descend  in  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chase  will  be  heard ;  the 
shields  hang  in  the  halL  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the 
ocean,  our  hands  shall  grow  red  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Koll» 
streamy  Garun,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons  of  battle  fled  I 

Mdilcoma. — Descend,  ye  light  mists  from  high !  Ye  moon- 
beams, lift  her  soul !  Pale  lies  the  maid  at  the  rock  !  Comala  is 
no  more. 

Fingal, — Is  the  daughter  of  Samo  dead;  the  white-bosomed 
maid  of  my  love?  Meet  me,  Comala,  on  my  heaths,  when  I  sit 
alone  at  the  streams  of  my  hills. 

Hildallan, — Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntress  of  Ardven  I  Why 
did  I  trouble  the  soul  of  the  maid  ?  When  shall  I  see  thee,  with 
joy,  in  the  chase  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 

Fingai. — Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  No  more  shalt  thou  feast 
in  my  halls.  Thou  shalt  not  pursue  my  chase,  my  foes  shall  not 
fall  by  thy  sword.  Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  rest,  that  I  may 
behold  her  beauty.  Pale  she  lies  at  the  rock,  the  cold  winds  lift 
her  hair.  Her  bow-string  sounds  in  the  blast,  her  arrow  was 
broken  in  her  fall.  Raise  the  praise  of  the  daughter  of  Samo  I 
give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Bards. — See!  meteors  gleam  around  the  maid  I  See!  moon- 
beams lift  her  soul  I  Around  her,  from  their  clouds  bend  the 
awful  faces  of  her  fathers ;  Samo  of  the  gloomy  brow !  the  red 
rolling  eyes  of  Fildallan !  When  shall  thy  white  hand  arise  ? 
When  shall  thy  voice  be  heard  on  our  rocks?  The  maids  shall 
seek  thee  on  the  heath,  but  they  shall  not  find  thee.  Thou  shalt 
come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  to  settle  peace  in  their  sooL  Thy 
voice  shall  remain  in  their  ears,  they  shall  think  with  joy  on  the 
dreams  of  their  rest.  Meteors  gleam  around  the  maid,  and  moon- 
beams lift  her  soul ! 
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STIRLING  versus  STERLING. 

AN  interes^ng  controversy  has  been  carried  on  in  tlw 
realm  of  niunismaticB  as  to  whether  Sterling  money 
received  its  name  from  the  town  of  Stirling.  There  are 
many  opinions  on  the  point,  and  the  auhject  is  probably 
one  of  thoee  which  can  never  be  set  right.  Hector  Boece, 
who  was  born  in  Dundee  about  1465,  and  whom  Chambers 
rogardE  as  an  eminent  though  credulous  historian,  writes  as 
follows  on  this  and  other  matters,  under  title,  "  How  King 
Osbert  struck  the  Stirling  money,  and  gart  big  the  Brig  of 
Stirling,  and  of  anu  StHtie  Ci'osa  set  Uiair  upone." 

In  Stirling  castle  that  time  caased  he 

The  Stirling  money  for  to  stricken  be, 

Which  after  Stirling  carriea  yet  that  name 

As  known  it  is  'uy  common  voice  and  fame, 

That  time  on  Forth  there  was  a  bridge  of  tree 

Bnti  pend  or  pillar,  upon  trestis'  hie 

Where  ho  that  time  a  meikle  better  brig 

With  pend  and  pillar  of  stone  and  lime  gart  big, 

Across  the  water  in  that  time  was  set 

Of  three  kings  whereat  the  marches  met 

Of  Scotland,  England,  and  of  British  als 

For  more  effect  that  this  thing  was  not  false 

Into  the  place  whereat  the  marches  met, 

Upon  the  bridge  a  cross  of  stone  they  set ; 

In  Latin  syne,  who  lykia  to  rehearse, 

Upon  the  cross  were  graven  this  same  verse : 

Anglot,  a  Scotia  stparat,  crux  inia  remofin  ; 

Arma  kit  elaitl  Bruii  ;  staiti  Scoti  hac  tnb  CTOce  Ivii. 

Which  is  to  say  in  our  langoage  pre([aeir' 

Of  Scot  and  Brit  standis  the  armies  here, 

And  England  als,  upon  this  cross  of  stane. 

Where  metis  now  their  marches  all  ilkane. 

■  Witbout.        1  Bwma        '  EiacUy. 
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STIRLING. 

AT  the  great  demonstration  which  was  held  in  the  King's 
Park  at  Stirling,  in  June,  1856,  and  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Charles  Rogers 
intimated  that  he  would  give  a  copy  of  his  ''Modem 
Scottish  Minstrel''  for  the  best  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Stirling  Bridge.  Of  those  sent  in,  "  The  Battle  of  Stirling," 
by  William  Sinclair,  was  adjudicated  the  best.  Shortly 
thereafter  a  small  volume  of  poems  was  issued  at 
Stirling  under  title,  "The  Faitherless  Bairns."  This  was 
the  work  of  James  Hogg,  the  then  editor  of  the  Stirling 
Journal,  and  was  a  series  of  poems  in  the  styles  of  various 
well-known  poets.  In  his  work  of  imitation  Mr  Hogg  was 
Tery  successful.  In  his  preface  he  refers  to  the  occasion 
which  called  forth  the  effusions,  and  says,  "  the  following 
poems  were  not  successful,  and  their  authors  on  that 
.account  have  never  claimed  them.  Hence  their  title."  Of- 
the  "  Faitherless  Bairns  "  we  give  that  which  was  attributed 
to  Dr  Charles  MacKay.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work, 
and  a  good  imitation  of  MacKajr's  muse.  Mr  Hogg,  the 
author  of  the  volume,  died  a  number  of  years  ago  at 
Stirling.  His  literary  labours  were  to  some  extent  akin 
to  those  of  his  great  namesake  ''The  Ettrick  Shepherd," 
but  much  of  his  work  enjoyed  only  the  ephemeral  existence 
which  the  newspaper  column  is  calculated  to  afford.  "The 
Faitherless  Bairns  "  was  republished  in  1893. 

lUvoettU  animoi  /—Virgil. 

I. 
Old  Stirling'B  tower  lay  shrouded 
In  clear  September  night, 
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And  from  tlie  moon  unclouded 
There  streamed  a  silvery  light. 

Tbe  sentinel  awake, 

And  (?oiicliin(;  in  the  brake. 

From  CambuHhonneth  crag 

Beheld  the  English  flag 
Waving  dimly  o'er  the  tents  far  adown  i 

And  heard  a  busy  hum. 

O'er  the  carse  of  Stirling  come, 
From  the  host  that  lay  encampSd  on  the  strath  beneath  the  i* 


From  shores  oF  merry  England 
Had  come  that  armed  throng, 

To  trample  out  our  freedom, 
And  do  battle  for  the  wrong. 

To  the  slain  a  place  in  story— 

To  the  living  martial  (flory — 

Were  the  promises  Warenne 

Made  that  morning  to  his  men. 
As  they  gathered  in  their  myriads,  ere  the  dawn, 

And  prepared  to  cross  the  bridge. 

To  drive  Wallace  from  the  ridge 
On  which  the  Scottish  hero  hud  hia  troops  for  battle  dra 


Stealthily  and  silently. 
Amid  the  morning  mist. 

Five  thousand  men  are  over. 
Before  the  Scottish  wist ; 

And,  shadow-like,  and  slow, 

Come  the  legions  of  the  foe. 

Moving  dimly  o'er  the  stream. 

While  the  Scottish  heroes  dream — 
Quite  unconscious  of  the  danger  that  is  near— 

Of  some  glory-giving  day. 

Of  some  noble  battle  fray, 
Fraught  with  liberty  and  bleeaiog  to  their  homes  andfScotia  dear. 
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IV. 

Like  a  gleam  of  ruddy  lightning 
From  within  a  summer  cloud, 

See  1  see  their  troops  advancing 
Under  Cressingham  the  proud  ! 

The  outposts  on  the  hill, 

See  them  close  and  closer  still ; 

See  their  serried  ranks  appear 

Crowned  with  pennon  and  with  spear  ! 
And  "To  arms!"  "to  arms!"  "to  arms!"  is  the  cry. 

"  'Tls  the  English  o'er  the  Forth  ! 

Up  and  arm,  ye  gallant  North  ! 
And  meet  them,  Scottish  freemen,  to  conquer  or  to  die  ! 


» 


V. 

No  other  cry  was  needed, 
There  was  heard  no  other  sound ; 

But  up  sprang  the  brave  ten  thousand 
From  their  couches  on  the  ground. 

In  that  gallant  little  host. 

Sprang  each  leader  to  his  post ; 

Sprang  each  warrior  to  his  place. 

With  a  stem  determined  face, — 
While  the  cheering  voice  of  Wallace  echoed  far, 

And  the  gleam  of  swords  was  seen, 

In  the  ruddy  morning  sheen. 
And  ready  on  the  hill-side  lay  the  avalanche  of  war. 

VI. 

On,  and  onward  came  the  legions 
Of  the  proud,  insulting  foe. 

Through  the  fields  where  com  was  waving 
In  the  level  strath  below ; 

But  each  Scottish  heart  that  day 

Throbbed  impetuous  for  the  fray. 

And  our  host  undaunted  stood — 

Beating  back  the  battle  flood. 
That  surged  upward  from  the  Abbey  like  a  wave 

Rushing  fiercely  to  the  shore. 

With  a  deep  and  hollow  roar. 
And  bearing  in  its  bosom  death  and  danger  to  the  brave. 
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Ci'aii^ntll  bohalil  the  squiuirons 

OE  the  toe  advance,  and  wheel 
To  the  eastward  and  the  northwnrd — 

And  they  Htruggled,  Bt«el  to  steel ! 
0  ye  great  immortal  few  ! 
O  ye  gallant  souU  anil  true  \ 
On  your  gleaming  battle  hrand 
Bhone  the  freedom  of  your  land ; 
In  your  keeping  lay  the  safety  of  the  North  ; 
Lay  the  very  Scottish  name ; 
Lay  our  freedom  and  our  fame  ; 
And  ye  bravely  kept  them  all  by  your  owd  heroic  worth- 
Not  a  minute,  not  a  moment, 

Did  the  English  host  prevail : 
O  ye  brave  ton  thousand  heroes  : 

When  to  conquer  did  ye  fail  ? 
Make  your  toemen  bite  the  dust  I 
See  !  they  flee  your  claymore's  thrust ! 
And  hark  I  the  ringing  cheer 
Which  arises  from  their  rear, 
And  is  heard  above  the  raging  battle  din  ! 
'Tis  your  brothers  in  the  fight 
Who  now  intercept  their  flight— 
A  signal  and  an  omen  of  the  victor3'  to  win  \ 

Break  forth,  thou  storm  of  battle, 
With  a  new  anil  wild  uproar  ! 

Unfurl,  thou  flag  of  Scotland, 
On  Bodotrio's  northern  shore  I 

Drive  your  foes  into  the  tide. 

E'er  they  gain  the  other  side^ 

In  the  cause  of  truth  you  fight — 

You  do  battle  for  the  right— 
Therefore,  Scotland,  show  the  world  what  may  be  done  ; 

Yes  !  your  star  of  glory  burns. 

See  !  the  tide  of  battle  turnn. 
And  the  beaten  Southrons  flee,  and  the  victoiv  is  won. 
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Thus  scarce  ten  thousand  freemen, 
Invincible  in  right, 

Drove  back  full  fifty  thousand 
In  fierce  and  fearful  fight ! 

Thus  Thermopyke  of  old. 

And  its  men  of  Titan  mould. 

Were  equalled  in  the  North 

At  the  passage  of  the  Forth — 
May  the  splendour  of  that  action  never  wane  ! 

By  the  men  who,  fighting,  bled, 

And  with  gallant  Moray  died. 
Or  lived  with  Wallace  wight  the  avengers  of  the  slain. 

XI. 

And  as  long  as  bonnie  Scotland 
Shall  give  birth  to  manlike  men, 

That  day  shall  be  remembered 
Should  the  battle  burst  again. 

And  though  now  no  longer  foes 

Are  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose, 

But  in  love  are  intertwined, 

And  with  Erin's  Shamrock  joined 
In  prosperity,  in  valour,  and  in  worth — 

We  shall  tell,  with  native  pride, 

How  our  fathers  fought  and  died, 
And  saved  a  threatened  kingdom  at  the  passage  of  the  Forth. 


WALLACE'S  LAMENT 
FOR  SIR  JOHN  THE  GRAHAM. 

SIR  JOHN  THE  GRAHAM,  the  trusted  friend  of 
Wallace,  and  his  companion  in  many  of  his  adventures^ 
fell  at  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  and  was  buried  in  Falkirk 
Churchyard.  Harry  the  Minstrel,  who  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  Scots  at  Falkirk,  says 
that  after  the  English  army  had  gone  to   Linlithgow, 
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lek  the  body        " 


^V»!lacQ  retarned  to  the  field  of  battle  to   seek  t 
of  his  friend.     There  the  corpse  of  the  devoted  warrior  was 
found.     At  the  sight  of  it  Wallace  was  much  distressed ; 
und  the  Minstrel  pute  this  l&ment  into  his  moaUi. 


J 


Alace  i 
My  best  brothir  in  wtu-td  that  erir  I  hod  I 
My  afikid  freynd  quhen  I  was  hardesti  stad 
My  hope  my  heill !— thoo  was  in  maUt  honour 
My  faith,  my  help,  my  etreitgthener  in 
Id  thee  was  wit,  fredom  and  hardlnesa 
In  thee  was  treath,  manhood  and  nobilnoaai. 
In  thee  was  rewll ;  in  thee  was  govemana 
In  thee  wa*"  virture  withouten  vfirijins; 
In  thee  lawly ;  in  thee  was  grct  InrgnesH ; 
In  thee  gentrice  ;  in  thee  was  stedfastness. 
Thou  was  great  cause  off  winning  off  Scotland, 
Thoch  I  began,  and  tok  the  war  on  hand. 
I  vow  lo  God.  that  has  the  warld  in  wauld, 
Thy  dead  sail  be  to  Southeam  full  dear  said  '. 
Martyr  thou  art  for  Scotlandis  r-ycht  and  me  '. 
I  sail  thee  venge,  or  el>!  therefor  sail  dee  \ 


THE  DEATH  OF  DE  BOUNE. 

rIS  spirited  description  of  the  encounter  between  Bruce 
and  De  Boune,  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
Battle  of  Bannockburn,  is  extracted  from  Scott's  "  Lord  of 
the  Isles."  The  spot  where  the  encounter  took  place  la 
shown  in  the  plans  of  local  hand-books  to  the  field  of 
Baonockhum.  It  is  a  short  distance  south  from  the 
Borestone — the  place  where  tradition  asserts  that  the  Bruce 
fixed  his  standard  on  the  eventful  24th  June,  1314. 


The  monarch  rode  along  the  v 
The  toe's  approaching  force  t* 
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His  line  to  marshal  and  to  rang^, 

And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change. 

Alone  he  rode — from  head  to  heel 

Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel ; 

Nor  mounted  yet  on  war  horse  wight, 

But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight. 

Reining  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 

A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 

Above  his  bright  steel  basinet ; 

And  clasped  within  its  glittering  twine 

Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine  : 

Truncheon  or  leading  sta£f  he  lacks, 

Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 

He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight 

Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 

Of  either  host. — Three  bow-shots  far, 

Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war. 

And  rested  on  their  arms  a  while, 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 

And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 

Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawning  light. 

Oh,  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold, 

Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold. 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  spears, 
With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair. 
Was  that  bright  battle  front  I  for  there 

Rode  England's  king  and  peers  : 
And  who,  that  saw  that  monarch  ride. 
His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side, 
Could  then  his  direful  doom  fortell  ? — 
Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  selle,i 
And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 
Some  spark  of  the  PlantagenetJ 
Though  light  and  wandering  was  his  glance, 
It  flashed  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 
*'  Knowest  thou,"  he  said,  **  De  Argentine, 
Yon  knight  who  marshals  thus  their  line  ?  " — 

1  Saddle,  or  seat  on  horseback.        *  King  Edward's  family  name. 
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"  The  Uikcna  on  hie  heUaet  tell 

The  Bruce,  my  liage  ;  1  know  him  walL" 

"  And  Bholl  the  audacious  traitor  brave 

The  presence  where  onr  btmiiera  wayoT" — 

"So  please  my  liege."  said  Argentine, 

"  Were  he  but  liorsed  on  steed  like  mine. 

To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 

I  woald  adventure  forth  my  lance." — 

"  In  battle  day,"  the  king  replied, 

"  Nice  tourney  '  rulos  are  set  aside. 

Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  nrath  * 

Set  on  him — sweep  him  from  our  path  '." — 

And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 

Dashed  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Bcune. 

Ot  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came. 

A  race  renowned  for  knightly  fame. 

He  burned  before  his  monarch's  eye 

To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 

He  spurred  his  steed,  he  couched  his  lance. 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 

— As  motionless  as  rocks  that  bide 

The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide, 

The  Bruce  stood  fast. — Each  breast  beat  high 

And  dazzled  was  each  gazing  eye : 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think, 

The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink. 

While  on  the  king,  Uke  flash  of  flame. 

Spurred  to  full  speed,  the  war  horse  came  I 

The  partridge  may  tlie  falcon  mock. 

If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock. 

But  swerving  from  the  knight'w  career. 

Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunned  the  spear. 

Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 

High  in  his  stirrujH  stood  the  king, 
And  gave  hi.^  buttle-axe  the  Hwing  : 
Riglit  on  Do  Bouiie,  the  whiles  he  paaeed, 
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Fell  that  stern  dint— the  first— the  last  !— 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put. 
The  helmet  crushed  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp, 
Was  shivered  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse. 
— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon. 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN. 

JOHN  BARBOUR,  the  author  of  "The  Bruce,"  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  1316,  and  to  have  died  in  1395. 
Besides  "The  Bruce"  he  wrote  several  other  works  which,, 
however,  are  now  almost  unknown.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  great  Scottish  writer,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  an  historian  as  well  as  a  poet.  His  "  Life  and  Acts  of 
King  Robert  the  First"  has  the  merit  of  being  a  contem- 
porary record  of  a  great  career.  Born  when  as  yet  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn  was  a  thing  of  yesterday,  Barbour 
would  meet  with  many  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  of 
independence,  and  his  history  has  therefore  the  presumptive 
accuracy  which  later  chronicles  might  be  supposed  to  want. 
The  following  description  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  is 
from  "  The  Bruce." 

Bruce's  Address. 

"  Lordlings,  we  ought  to  love  and  luff^ 
Almighty  God  that  sits  abuff 
That  sends  us  sa  far  beginning. 
It  is  a  great  discomforting 

1  Praise. 
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Till  our  faes  thnt  an  thU  wise 
Sa  BOOH  has  been  r«batt«d  twice. 
For  when  they  of  tbeir  host  shall  hear 
And  know  eoothlj  on  what  mAnner 
Their  viiward  that  was  ia  stout 
And  syne  jon  other  joUj  rout, 
That  1  trow  of  the  boat  men  were. 
That  they  might  get  am&ng  tbem  there. 
Ware  rebutted  bo  euddeni;  i 
I  trow  and  knows  it  all  clearly 
That  many  a  heart  ahMl  wavering  bo 
That  ieemM  ere  of  great  boantj. 
And  froe'  the  heart  be  diacomfit 
The  body  is  not  worth  a  mite. 
Therefore  I  trow  that  good  ending 
Shall  follow  till  our  beginning, 
And  whether  I  eay  not  this  you  till, 
For  that  ye  nhould  follow  ray  will 
To  fight ;  but  in  you  all  ehnll  be, 
For  if  you  think  speedful  that  we 
Fight,  we  flhftll,  and  if  ye  will 
We  leave,  your  liking  to  fulfil. 
I  shall  consent  on  alkyn  wise' 
To  do  right  as  ye  will  devise 
Therefore  say  of  your  will  plainly." 
And  with  a  voice  then  'gan  they  cry 
"  Good  king,  for  owtynfmare  delay 
To  morne  as  soon  ns  ye  see  day 
Ordain  you  hale  for  the  battle 
For  doute  of  deed  we  shall  nought  fail : 
Nor  no  iMiin  nhftll  refused  be 
Until  we  've  mnde  Our  country  free." 
When  the  kin^  hud  heard,  so  manfully 
They  spake  of  fighting,  and  so  hardily. 
In  heart,  great  hardship  'gan  he  ta  ; ' 
And  said  :  "  Lordlings,  since  j-e  will  sa, 


■From  the  time. 


li 


*  Be^an  be  to  take. 
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Shape  ^  we  us  therefore  in  the  morning, 
Sae  that  we,  by  the  sun  rising, 
Have  heard  mass ;  and  buskit  weel 
nk  man  intil  his  own  eschell,' 
Without  the  pavilions,  arrayed 
In  battalions  with  banners  displayed. 
And  look  ye  no  wise  break  array. 
And,  as  ye  love  me,  I  you  pray 
That  ilk  man  for  his  own  honour 
Provide  him  a  good  banner. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  fight, 
The  man  set  heart,  will  and  might, 
To  stint  our  foe's  meikle  pride. 
On  horse  they  will  array^  ride ; 
And  come  on  you  in  full  great  hy,' 
Meet  them  with  spears  hardily  ; 
And  think  then  on  the  meikle  ill 
That  they  and  theirs  has  done  us  till ; 
And  are  in  will  yet  for  to  do. 
If  they  have  might  to  come  there  to, 
And  certes,  me  thinks  well  that  ye 
Forowt  ^  abasing  ought  to  be 
Worthy,  and  of  great  wasselagis  ' 
For  we  have  three  great  advantages. 
The  first  is  that  we  have  the  right ; 
And  for  the  right  aye  God  will  fight. 
The  tother  is,  that  they  coming  are. 
For  lippening^  of  their  great  power 
To  seek  us  in  our  own  land ; 
And  has  brought  here,  right  to  our  liand. 
Riches  in  so  great  quantity. 
That  the  poorest  of  you  shall  be 
Both  rich,  and  mighty  therewith  all. 
If  that  we  win,  as  well  may  falL 
The  third  is,  that  we  for  our  lives 
And  for  our  children,  and  for  our  wives, 

1  Prepare.       ^Diyision.       'Haste.       « Without       (^  Valour. 

•Trusting. 
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And  for  oar  freedom,  and  for  oar  land, 
Are  strained  into  battle  for  to  BtaiuL 
And  they  tor  their  might  nnerly,' 
And  for'  they  let  of  ub  heychtly,' 
And  lor  they  would  destroy  ue  nil 
Maisa'  them  to  light :  bat  yet  may  fall 
That  trhay  shall  ruB  their  bargsinlng. 
And  certea  I  warn  you  of  a  thing  ; 
That  happened  them,  as  God  forbid. 
That  died  on  rood*  far  mankind  held  ! 
That  they  win  us  openly, 
They  eball  of  as  have  no  meroy. 
And,  Bines  wo  know  their  felon  will, 
Methinks  it  should  accord  to  skill, 
To  Bet  stoutneBB  againat  felony  ; 
And  make  eo  gat  a  jeopardy. 
Wherefore  I  you  require,  and  pray, 
That  with  all  your  might,  you  may, 
Ye  preBB  ye  at  the  beginning. 
But*  cowardice  or  abaaing 
To  meet  them  at  their  first  assemble 
So  stoutly,  that  the  hindmost  tremble. 
And  men  of  your  great  manhood 
Your  worship'  and  your  doughty  deed  ; 
And  of  the  joy  tjiat  we  abide, 
If  that  us  fall,  OS  well  may  tide. 
Hap  to  vanquish  this  great  battle. 
In  your  hands  without  fail 
Ye  bear  honour,  praise  and  riches, 
Freedom,  wealth,  and  blytheness  ; 
If  ye  contene '  ye  manfully 
And  the  contrar  all  halily 
Shall  fall,  if  ye  let  cowardice 
And  wickedness  you  suppress. 
Ye  might  have  lived  into  thraldom  ; 
Bat  for*  ye  yearn  to  have  freedom. 


/^ 
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Ye  are  assembled  here  with  me ; 
Therefore  is  needfid  that  ye  be 
Worthy  and  wight,  but^  abasing 
And  I  warn  you  well  of  a  thing, 
That  more  mischief  may  fall  us,  nane. 
Than  in  their  hands  to  be  tane : 
For  they  should  slay  us,  I  wate  weel, 
Right  as  they  did  my  brother  Neil. 
But  when  I  mene  '  of  your  stoutness 
And  of  the  many  great  prowess, 
That  ye  have  done  so  worthily ; 
I  trust  and  trow  sickerly  ' 
To  have  plain  vic*try  in  this  fight. 
For  tho'  our  foes  have  meikle  might. 
They  have  the  wrong ;  and  suocudry  * 
And  covetous  of  senyowry  ^ 
Amowys  them  for  owtyn  more  * 
Na  us  char  dread  them,  but  before :  ^ 
For  strength  of  this  place  as  ye  see 
Shall  let  us  environ^  to  be. 
I  pray  you  als  ^  specially, 
Both  more  and  less  commonly, 
That  none  of  you  for  greediness 
Have  eye  to  take  of  their  riches ; 
No  prisoneris  for  to  ta  i^ 
Untill  you  see  them  contraried  sa  ^^ 
That  the  field  anerly  yours  be.'^ 
And  then  at  your  liking  may  ye 
Take  all  the  riches  that  there  is. 
If  ye  will  work  upon  this  wise, 
Ye  shall  have  victory  sickerly. 
I  wate  noch  ^  what  more  say  shall  I. 
But  all  wate  ye  what  honour  is : 
Contene  you  then  on  sic  awise 
That  your  honour  aye  savM  be. 


1  Without.        3  Think.        3  Believe  surely.        «Preiumption. 

'  Lordship.        *  Meaning  obscure.        '  We  need  only  fear  them  fn.  fitmti 

8  Alio.      8  Take,      ^o  Defeated  so.      ^  Be  yours  only .      "  Know  not 
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And  t  hycht'  here  in  leaute  ;> 

If  nny  dies  in  this  babtle, 

His  heir,  but'ward,  relief  or  taile' 

On  the  finit  day  nhall  weJld 

All  be  be  never  so  yauDg  of  eild.> 

Now  make  you  ready  for  the  fight : 

God  belp  ie  that  is  maist  of  might  I 

1  rede,'  armed  all  night  that  we  be 

Purwayed  in  battlo  so,  that  we 

To  meet  our  foes  Bye  be  boune."' 


THE  DEATH  OF  DE  ARGENTINE 

AFTER  the  battle  of  Batmockburn,  Scott  represents 
Bnice,  in  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  as  attracted  by  the 
wounded  Sir  Giles  De  Argentine.  Kneeling  down  by  the 
dying  warrior,  Bmce  hears  his  last  request  and,  so  far  as 
the  poet  IB  concerned,  accedes  to  it.  The  death  of  De 
Argentine  may  be  read  in  contrast  to  the  death  of  De  Boune. 
The  dispositions  of  the  knights  were  altogether  different. 
De  Boune,  anxious  for  fame,  charged  down  on  the 
Scottish  king  when  the  latter  was  but  poorly  horsed  and 
ill  prepared  to  fight ;  Do  Argentine,  anxious  for  the  glory 
of  his  country,  attended  the  English  king  in  his  retreat 
from  Bannockburn  to  a  safe  distance,  and  then,  turning  his 
horse's  bead,  exclaimed ;  "  God  be  with  you,  sir.  It  is  not 
my  wont  to  fly,"  and  charged  once  more  into  the  heat  of 
the  battle. 

Now  tailed  tbo  Bruco,  the  battte  done. 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won  ; 
And  gave  command  lor  horse  and  spoSir 
To  press  the  Southron's  scattered  rear, 

'T»\.        'Age.        'AdviM. 
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Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, — 
When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear ; 
'*  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  *'  O  save 
The  kind,  the  noble  and  the  brave  I " 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near ; 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more. 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  streamed  with  gore» 
Yet  as  he  saw  the  King  advance, 
He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance — 

The  effort  was  in  vain  I 
The  spur-stroke  failed  to  rouse  the  horse ; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose ; — 

"  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine  ! 
My  Sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate, 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late : 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade  crave— 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." 


Bruce  pressed  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
Kindly  replied ;  but,  in  his  clasp, 

It  stiffened  and  grew  cold — 
"  And,  O  farewell ! "  the  victor  cried, 
*'  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride, 

The  arm  in  battle  bold, 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 
The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face  ! — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine. 
For  late- wake  of  De  Argentine, 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 
Torch  never  gleamed,  nor  mass  was  said  ! " 
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DOCGLAS. 


^ 


"  T\OUGLAS,"  perhaps  the  only  drama  of  any  importance 
U  on  a  Scottish  subject  by  a  Scottish  poet,  belongs  to 
Stirlingshire.  Ilia  founded  on  the  ballad  of  "Gil  Morke," 
and  waa  written  by  John  Home,  a  miniater  of  the  Cbttrch 
of  Scotland.  Home  was  bom  in  1722,  fought  on  the  aide 
of  ['rince  Charlie  in  the  '45,  was  ordained  to  the  diMrge 
of  Atbektaneford  in  1T46,  and  produced  "Donglu"  in 
1755.  The  drama  was  enacted  in  the  following  ytMi 
in  the  Conongate  theatre,  Edinburgh,  and  achieved  a  great 
poiiularity.  At  tiial  titiif  thu  rhurth  was  in  a  sickly  stat« 
of  rigid  unchristian  piety,  and,  deeming  it  too  much  of 
an  indignity  that  one  of  ber  ministers  should  be  so  allied 
with  the  stage,  she  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  demit  his  charge.  Homo  proceeded  to  London, 
where  the  "  Douglas "  was  warmly  received,  and  where 
several  of  his  other  works  were  produced.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  IfiOS. 

The  story  of  "Doiiglii.s"  may  be  thus  briefly  told. 
The  Douglasses  of  Liddesdalc  and  (let  it  be  assumed) 
another  border  family  of  the  name  of  Graeme  were  at 
war  with  each  otiicr.  A  branch  of  the  Graemes  came 
from  the  borders  etiid  settled  at  Balarmo,  on  the  Carron, 
The  feud,  however,  was  still  kept  up.  In  one  of 
the  battles  which  form  Scottish  history  the  heir  of  Sir 
Malcolm  Graeme  of  Rilarmo  saved  the  life  of  a  Douglas,  and 
this  led  to  an  intimacy  between  the  young  men.  Douglas 
was  (under  an  assumed  name)  an  occasional  visitor  to 
Balarma  He  became  betrothed  to  a  sister  of  his  saviour,  and 
was  secretly  married  to  her.  Some  time  after  this  event  the 
young   men,  Douglas   and    Graeme,  fell    in   battle.      The 
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Oraeme's  sister,  now  Lady  Douglas  and  heiress  of  Balarmo,  at 
this  time  gave  birth  to  a  son ;  but  knowing  her  father's  hatred 
of  the  Douglasses,  determined  that  her  son's  connection  with 
the  name  should  not  be  known,  and  resolved  to  conceal  the 
child  until  he  succeed  to  the  Estate.  For  this  purpoee 
the  baby  was  put  in  a  basket  and  given  to  a  nurse,  but  in 
crossing  the  Carron  the  nurse  was  drowned.  The  cries  of 
the  drowning  woman  attracted  the  attention  of  Norval,  a 
tenant  on  the  Estate,  who,  finding  the  child  and  jewels  and 
money  in  the  basket,  carried  the  whole  northward  to  the 
Orampians,  and  there  settled  as  a  sheep  farmer.  Years 
passed.  Lady  Douglas  became  Lady  Randolph,  but  being 
childless,  her  husband  adopted  a  young  man  Olenalvon  as 
heir.  Glenalvon,  desirous  of  marrying  Lady  Bandolph, 
hired  assassins  to  murder  his  benefactor;  but  the  plot 
proved  unsuccessful,  through  the  interference  of  a  young 
man  named  Norval,  who  with  his  father  had  come  south  to 
join  the  Scottish  army  and  fight  against  the  Danes.  Young 
Norval  was  taken  to  the  castle,  his  father  was  arrested 
under  suspicion  of  being  an  assassin,  and  being  found  with 
certain  rich  jewels.  Lady  Randolph  made  him  account  for 
them.  He  told  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  baby,  and 
explained  that  young  Norval,  who  had  frustrated  the  ploty 
was  that  same  child  grown  man.  Lady  Randolph  told  her 
son  Norval  the  story  of  his  birth ;  but  fearing  the  power  of 
Glenalvon,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  not  reveal  him- 
self. Glenalvon  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  Douglas,  but 
jealous  of  Lady  Randolph's  attachment  to  him,  informed 
Lord  Randolph  (who  was  not  yet  cognisant  of  the 
relationship)  that  Douglas  and  Lady  Randolph  held  secret 
meetings  in  a  forest  near  at  hand  Randolph  proceeded  to 
the  forest  in  company  with  Glenalvon,  and  seeing  Douglas 
in  conference  with  his  Lady,  attacked  him.    Glenalvon, 
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seeing  his  opportunity  to  gaia  hia  deaires,  rushed  upon,  them 
and  wounded  Douglas,  who,  tiirning  upon  his  opponent, 
killed  him.  But  Douglas's  wound  proved  mortal:  his 
mother  seeing  this  threw  herself  !rom  a  precipice,  and 
Lord  Randolph,  learning  the  story  of  Douglas's  relationship 
to  Lady  Randolph,  went  out  to  the  field  of  battle  aud  there 
closed  his  life. 

From  the  poem  the  following  is  quoted.  It  is  Douglas's 
account  of  himself,  and  it  begins  with  the  only  words  of 
the  tragedy  that  are  current — "  My  name  is  NorvaL" 

My  name  is  Norra) :  On  the  Grampian  hilla 

My  father  feeds  hia  flock :  a  frugal  swain, 

Whose  constant  cares  were  to  mcrease  his  stores. 

And  keep  hia  only  son,  myself,  at  home  ; 

For  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  longed 

To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord ; 

And  Heaven  soon  granted  whatroy  Hire  denied. 

This  moon,  which  rose  lost  night,  round  as  my  shield. 

Had  not  yet  filled  her  horns,  when,  by  her  light, 

A  band  of  fierce  barbarians  from  tlie  hills, 

Bushed  like  a  torrent  down  ui>on  the  vale. 

Sweeping  our  docks  and  herda.     The  shepherds  fled 

For  safety  and  tor  succour.     I  alone, 

With  bended  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows. 

Hovered  about  the  enemy  and  marked 

The  road  he  took  ;  then  hastened  to  iny  friends, 

Whom  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men 

I  met  advancing.     The  pursuit  I  led, 

Till  we  o'ertooh  the  spoil -encunibereil  foe. 

Wo  fought  and  conquered.     Ero  a,  snord  was  drawn, 

An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierced  their  chief, 

Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 

Returning  home  in  triumph,  I  disdained 

The  she|iherd's  slothful  life  ;  nnd,  havini;  heard 

That  our  good  king  had  summoned  hi)<  bold  peers 

To  lend  their  warrior."  to  the  Canon  side, 
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I  left  my  father's  house  and  took  with  me 

A  chosen  servant  to  conduct  my  steps — 

Yon  trembling  coward  who  forsook  his  master. 

Journeying  with  this  intent,  I  passed  these  towers. 

And,  heaven-directed,  came  this  day  to  do 

The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 


THE  DOUGLAS. 

THIS  extract  from  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  tourneys  and  other  sports 
which  were  incidents  of  common  occurrence  in  Stirling  when 
the  burgh  had  some  claim  to  be  considered  a  royal  residence. 
The  spots  where  such  deeds  were  done  are  still  pointed  oat 
by  the  burghers  of  the  ancient  town,  but  the  glory  of 
former  days  has  passed  away.  The  Douglas  of  the  poem  is 
the  same  person  as  the  hero  of  the  modem  ballad,  "  Archy 
o'  Kilspindie." 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung, 

The  quivering  drawbridge  rocked  and  rung, 

And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  went, 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddle  bow, 

Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame. 

Who  smiled  and  blushed  for  pride  and^shame. 

And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 

He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire. 

Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 


!    i 

I 
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And  blade  in  hand  their  n 
But  chief,  beside  the  butt' 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  1 
Friar  Tuck  with  (juarter  h 
Old  Scathelocke  with  Ins  t 
Maid  Marion  fair  as  ivory 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  I 
Their  bugles  challenge  all 
In  archery  to  prove  their  t 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  o 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  t 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot 
His  second  split  the  first  ii 
From  the  king's  hand  mus 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers' 
Fondly  he  watched,  with  ^ 
Some  answering  glance  of 
No  kind  emotion  made  rep 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wi] 
The  monarch  gave  the  arr< 


f 


Now  clear  the  ring  !  for  he 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  1 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior 
And  proud  demanded  migl 
Nor  called  in  vain  ;  for  Do 
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Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppressed ; 

Indignant  then  he  turned  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air, 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown. 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth  fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark ; — 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park, 

The  greyhaired  sires  who  know  the  "peat 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas  cast. 

And  moralise  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang, 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestowed 
A  purse  well  filled  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 
And  sharper  glance  the  dark  grey  man. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  king 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  called  the  banished  man  to  mind. 

The  monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag 

And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 

Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 

Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 

That  venison  free  and  Bourdeaux  wine. 

Might  serve  the  Archery  to  dine. 

But  Lufra — whom  from  Douglas'  side 

Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 

The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  north, — 

Brave  Lufra  saw  and  darted  forth* 
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She  left  tbe  royal  hounds  midway, 
And  dabbing  on  the  antlered  prey. 
Sunk  her  Eharp  muzzle  En  hU-flsnk 
And  deep  the  Sowing  life-blood  drank. 
The  King's  stout  huntsman  wiw  the  sport 
Bj  strange  intruder  broken  short, 
Came  up,  and  with  hie  leash  unbound, 
In  anger  etruok  the  noble  hound. 
— The  Douglas  had  endured  that  mom, 
The  king's  cold  looks,  the  noblee'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 
In  diirkpneil  brow  and  H/ishins  eye ; 
Ah  waves  before  the  bark  divide, 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride  : 
Needs  but  a  buifet  and  no  more. 
Tho  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore, 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 
Though  gnuntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 

Then  wild  uproar  and  misnrrny 
Marred  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  Commons  rise  against  the  law. 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 
"  Sir  John  of  Hyndford  !  'twas  mj'  blaile 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shnulder  laid  ; 
For  that  good  deed  [lermit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

"  Hear,  gentle  friends  !  ere  yet  for  iiio 

Ve  break  the  bands  of  feultj', 

My  life,  my  honour  and  my  caii?c 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  Inw^, 

Believe  me  that  in  yondtr  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  caiitivo  )ioiii . 

To  know  these  sizars  our  fot'."  «oulil  diead 

For  me  in  kindi'cd  gore  are  i  ed  ; 
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To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun 
For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 
For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill, 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still ! " 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sank  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  prayed 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high 
The  self -devoted  chief  to  spy. 

The  offended  monarch  rode  apart 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
"  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool, 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  the  loud  acclaim 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name  ? 
With  like  acclaim  the  vulgar  throat 
Strained  for  King  James  their  morning  note.*' 


DUMBAE^S  DREGY ; 

MADE  TO  K.   JAMBS  V.   BEING  IN  STIRVLING. 

rIS  humorous  composition  from  the  pen  of  the^^Gourt 
poet  of  James  lY.  and  his  son  James  Y.  may  not  be 
without  interest  in  the  present  collection.  If  it  is  not 
altogether  favourable  to  Stirling  it  is  at  least  amusing,  and 
shows  us  that  that  rivalry  which  exists  to-day  between 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  had  formerly  existed  between 
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Edinburgh  and  Stiriiag.     Dunbar,  who  is  the  j 
our  early  poete,  was  bom  about  1450,  and  died  a) 

We  that  &re  here  in  heaven's  glory. 
To  joD  that  are  in  purKBtory, 
Cotnmends  ub  on  our  hearty  ways, 
I  mean  we  folk  in  poruiise, 
In  Edinbrugh  with  all  merryDew, 
To  you  in  Btirling  in  diatrees, 
Ttiere  neither  pleoeanC'S  nor  delight  is. 
Thus  pitying  one  apastle  wryte : 

0  ya  hermiU  and  hankerfaidlis. 
That  tflk'  jonr  [jenance  at  your  tablea. 
And  eat  nae  meet  restorative. 
Nor  drink  the  wine  comfortotive, 
But  ale  that  is  bnith  thin  and  Rmall, 
With  but  few  courses  in  your  hall, 
Bot'  company  of  Lords  or  knichts. 
Or  any  other  guidly  wifhts, 
Solitar  walk  and  your  alane, 
Seeing  naething  bub  stock  or  stane 
Out  o£  your  painful  purgatory, 
To  bring  you  to  the  bliss  of  glory  ; 
Of  Edinbrugh  the  merry  toun 
We  sail  begin  a,  careful  soun, 
Ane  Dregy  kind,  devout  and  meek. 
The  blest  abune  we  eliatl  beacek  ; 
You  to  deliver  out  of  your  noy  ■ 
And  bring  you  soon  to  Edinbnigh's  joy, 
There  to  be  morry  amang  your  fiiens. 
And  sac  the  Dregy  thus  begins. 


The  mirthful  Marj',  Virgin  chaste, 
Of  Angels  all  the  orders  nine, 
And  all  the  heavenly  Court  <livine, 
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Soon  bring  ye  frae  the  pain  and  wae 
Of  Stirling,  ilka  Court  man's  fae. 
Again  to  Edinbrugh's  joy  and  bliss, 
Where  worship,  wealth  and  welfare  is, 
Play,  pleasance,  and  eik  >  honesty, 
Say  ye  Amen,  for  charity. 

Responsio,  tu  autem  Domine. 

Tak  consolation  in  your  pain, 
In  tribulation,  tak  consolation, 
Out  of  vexation  come  hame  again, 
Tak  consolation  in  your  pain. 

Jube  Dom.  benedicite. 

Out  of  distress  of  Stirling  toun, 

To  Edinbrugh  bless  God  mak  ye  boun. 

LECTIO  n. 

Patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles  dear, 
Virgins,  confessors,  martyrs  clear. 
And  all  the  seat  celestial, 
Devoutly  we  upon  them  call, 
That  soon  out  of  your  pains  fell. 
You  may  in  heaven  here  with  us  dwell. 
To  eat  cran,  patrick,  swan  and  pliver, 
And  every  fish  that  swims  the  river. 
To  drink  with  us  the  new  fresh  wine, 
That  grew  upon  the  river  Rhine, 
Fresh  fragrant  clarets  out  of  France, 
Of  Angiers  and  of  Orliance, 
With  mony  comforts  of  great  dainty, 
Say  ye  Amen,  for  charity. 

Responsum,  tu  autem  Dom. 

God  and  Sanct  Jeil  here  you  convoy 
Both  soon  and  well,  Gkxl  and  Sanct  Jeil, 
To  sconce  '  and  seil,^  solace  and  joy, 
Grod  and  Sanct  Jeil  here  you  convoy, 


^  Also.        ^  Happiness.        ^  Prosperity. 
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Out  of  Stirling's  paina  toll 

In  Edinbrugh  joj  eoon  may  ;e  dwell. 


Wo  pray  to  ill  the  saints  in  heaven, 
That  are  above  the  xtorDS  seven, 
You  to  bring  out  of  your  pennnce, 
Tliat  ye  may  soon  stng,  pUiy  and  dance 
In  Edinbrugh  here,  And  mak  gade  choer, 
Where  wealth  and  welfare  is  bot  weir : ' 
And  I  that  do  your  paina  dssarive 
Intend  to  xTsit  you  belyve. 
In  desert  not  with  you  to  dwelt, 
But  as  the  angel  Saint  Gtibriel 
Does  go  between,  frae  heaven's  glory. 
To  thcni  that  are  in  Purgatory, 
Such  consolation  them  to  give. 
While  they  in  tribulation  live, 
And  shew  them,  when  their  |iains  ore  jiast, 
They  shall  come  up  to  heaven  at  last ; 

That  never  tasted  bitterness ; 

And  therefor  how  should  ye  consider 

OS  Edinbrugh  bliss,  when  ye  come  hilhev  : 

But  if  ye  tftstit  had  before 

Of  Stirling  toon,  the  pains  sore. 

And  therefore  tak  in  patience 

Your  penance  and  your  abstinence, 

And  ye  shall  come  ere  Yule  b^in 

Into  the  bliss  that  we  are  in  ; 

Which  g;rant,  we  pray,  to  all  on  High, 

Say  ye  Amen,  for  charity. 

Respons.  tu  autcm  Dom. 
Come  hame  and  dwell  nne  mair  in  Stirling, 
Frae  hideous  hell  come  hame  and  dwell. 
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Where  fish  to  sell  are  nane  but  spirrling, 
Come  hame  and  dwell  nae  mair  in  Stirling. 

Et  ne  nos  induoas  in  temptationem  de  Stirling. 

Sed  libera  no8  d  malo  illius, 

Rtgiam  Edinburgi  donna  its,  Domine, 

Et  lux  ipsiua  liLceat  iia  ; 

A  porta  tristiciae  de  Stirling, 

Omaf  Domine,  animaa  eorum : 

Credo  gustare  statim  vinum  Edinburgi, 

In  villa  Vinentium. 

Bequiescant  Edinburgi     Amen. 

Deu8,  quijustos  in  corde  humiles. 

Ex  omnium  eorum  tribulatione  liberare  dignatua  es 

Libera  famulos  tuoa  a^pud  villam  Stirling  veraantea 

A  paenia  ds  triatitiia  ejuadem, 

Et  ad  Edinburgi  guadia  eoa  perducoa. 

Ut  requieacai.     Stirling.     Amen. 


THE  LINKS  OF  FORTH. 

rIS  poem,  from  the  pen  of  Hector  MacNeill,  will 
always  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
poetry  of  the  shire.  Hidden  away  in  the  seldom-read 
volume  of  that  poet's  works,  it  does  not  enjoy  the  popularity 
which,  from  its  merit,  it  deser\'es,  and  which,  from  its 
subject,  it  might  be  expected  to  have.  The  Links  of  Forth 
are  famed  the  world  over;  and  no  one  who  has  beheld, 
from  the  heights  of  Stirling,  the  serpentine  river  gliding 
out  and  in  through  the  broad  stretch  of  carse-land  is  likely 
to  forget  its  beauty.  Then  again  there  are  its  historic 
associations.  Every  link  may  be  said  to  encompass  a 
battlefield  or  the  scene  of  some  historic  episode.  The 
Forth  is  the  Eubicon  of  Scotland.     *'  The  Links  of  Forth, 


J 
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or  a  Parting  Peep  at  the  Carse  of  Stirling"  waa  written 
by  MacNeill  before  hiB  departure  for  the  West  Indies,  in 
1796,  and  on  being  read  in  manuscript  to  the  authoresa 
of  "  The  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,"  called  forth  from  that 
novelist  some  flattering  linea.  The  poem,  which  is 
descriptive  of  the  river  and  the  places  of  interest  on  the 
river's  banks,  is  not  the  leaet  worthy  of  MacNeill'a 
productions,  and  will  compare  favourably  with  the  descrip- 
tive veree  of  more  ambitious  bards. 


Ah  !  winding  Forth  I — emootli  wandering  tide ! 
O"  Stbevus'h  peerless  jilain  the  pride  ; 
How  pleased  slang  thy  verdnnt  side, 

Whnr  flowerien  spring, 
The  inuse  her  nntiiught  numbers  tried, 

And  iBiirnt  to  sing  ! 

When  itrcleiit  3-oiith,  wi'  boiling  blood, 
Ilk  trace  o'  glowing  passion  loo'd. 
How  lift  iiaide  thy  silver  flood. 

UnHBen,  alune, 
The  bard,  cnrapt  in  |>cnsive  mood, 

Has  |>oitrcd  the  strain. 

To  Laura,  beauteous,  mild  and  younfj;, 
His  arltesB  lyre  he  trembling  strunu  : 
Close  to  his  beoting  heart  it  hunp, 

While  glen  nnd  grove, 
And  craig,  and  echoing  vullev,  rung 

Wi-  fervoiit'lov,-. 

Poor,  fond  enthusiast  I  wliithor  f'tray, 
By  wimplin'  burn  und  brooniy  bine  '; 
Wasting,  I  ween,  the  hve-laug  diiy 
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Yet,  wherefore  should  nae  youth  engage 
In  pleasures  stilted  to  its  age? 
To  catch  the  tids  o'  life  is  sage, 

Some  joys  to  save : 
Wha  kens  the  fights  he 's  doom  to  wage 

This  side  the  grave  ! 

To  sport  on  Fancy's  flowery  brink. 
And  beek  a  wee  in  love's  warm  blink. 
Is  wiser  far,  I  'm  sure,  than  think 

O'  distant  harm. 
Whan  eild  and  cauld  indifference  shrink 

Frae  pleasure's  charm. 

Then  strike,  sweet  muse !  the  trembling  lyre, 
Ance  mair  do  thou  the  sang  inspire ; — 
Ah  !  check  nae  yet  the  glowing  fire. 

Though  health  divine. 
And  youth,  and  pleasure's  fond  desire. 

Fast,  fast  decline. 

Attune  the  lay  !  when  Nature's  charm 
First  seized  his  bosom,  fluttering  warm ; 
Ere  care  yet  came,  wi'  dread  alarm. 

Or  Friendship's  guile ; 
Or  Fortune,  wi'  uplifted  arm. 

And  treach'rous  smile. 

Attune  the  lay  that  should  adorn 
Ilk  verse  descriptive  o'  the  mom  ; 
Whan  round  Forth's  Links  o'  wa\dng  com. 

At  peep  o'  dawn, 
Frae  broomy  knowe  to  whitenin'  thorn 

He  raptured  ran : 

Or  fragrant  where,  at  opening  day. 
The  whins  bloom  sweet  on  Ochil  brae ; 
There,  when  inspired  by  lofty  ray, 

He  'd  tak'  his  flight. 
And  towering  climb,  wi'  spirits  gay, 

Demyat's  height. 


Tee  Sarp  of  Stirlinoshirb. 

0 !  (crander  far  than  Windsor's  brow ! 
And  richer,  too,  the  valo  below  t 
Whar  Forth'a  norivalled  windings  fiow 

Through  varied  grain. 
Brightening,  I  vreen,  wi'  glittering  glow, 

Strevlina'a  plain. 

There,  raptured,  tmce  (enthroned  an  hie) 
'Dte  landscape  stretching  on  the  e'e 
Frae  Grampian  heighte  down  to  the  sea, 

A  diuzling  view  '. 
Com,  meadow,  mansion,  water,  tree. 

In  varying  huck 

Owre  lofty  here  ilk  charm  to  trace, 

That  decks,  sweet  plain  !  thy  cultured  face ; 

Ail  down  the  8t«ep  he  'd  tak  a  race, 

Nor,  rinning.  Hag, 
Till  up  he'd  climb,  wi'  rapid  pace. 

Von  Abbey  Craig. 

There  Htuted,  mark,  wi'  ardour  keen, 
The  skelloch  bright  'nianir  corn  sue  green. 
The  purple  jiea,  and  s|ieckled  benn  ; 

A  fragmnt  store  ! 
And  vesj^els  aiiiling,  morn  and  e'en. 

To  '  Stirling  shore.' 

But  aftner  far  he'd,  lute  and  air. 
To  yonder  castle  heij,'!it'  repair, 
Whar  3  outh's  gay  tiports,  relaxed  frae  care. 

Cheat  learn in;;'8  toils. 
And  round  the  Ooig's-  classic  chair 

Fond  Genius  smiles  ! 


'Stirliiii;  l'a«Ue  Hill 
obtained. 
'DrDoif,  Eec-.or'.f ; 
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'Twas  here,  0  Forth  !  for  love  o'  thee, 
Frae  wine,  and  mirth,  and  cards,  he  'd  flee ; 
Here,  too,  unskilled,  sweet  poesy  ! 

He  woo  *d  thy  art — 
Alas !  nor  skill  nor  guide  had  he, 

Save  warmth  o'  heart ! 

Yet  feckless  as  his  numbers  fell, 
Nae  tongue  his  peacefu'  joys  can  tell, 
Whan,  crooning  quietly  by  himsel. 

He  framed  the  lay 
On  Growland's  whin-beflowered  hill 

And  rocky  brae. 

How  richly  then  the  landscape  glowed 
As  fast  the  welcome  numbers  flowed, 
How  smooth  the  plying  barge^  then  rowed 

Frae  shore  to  shore  ! 
How  saft  the  kye  in  King's  Park  lowed 

At  milking  hour. 

But  ah  !  how  sweet  the  murmur  rang 
Frae  busy  labour's  rural  thrang. 
That  stal  the  upland  heights  amang. 

And,  echoing,  spread 
Owre  Castle,  Butts,  and  Knot,  alang 

The  Backwalk  side. 

Dear,  peacefu'  scenes  I  how  sweet  to  sing ! 
Whan  youth  and  love  are  on  the  wing ; 
Whan  mom's  fresh  gales  their  fragrance  bring, 

Wi*  balmy  sough, 
And  e'ening  paints  (how  green  in  Spring  !) 

The  <  braes  o'  Tough ! ' 

But  sweet,  through  a*  the  varying  year. 
Will  Airthrey's  banks  and  woods  appear ; 
And  crouse  Craigforth,  and  princely  Keir, 

That  crowns  the  scene ; 
And  Allan  water,  glittering,  near 

Its  bleaching  green. 

^  The  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  ferry-boat. 
30 
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And  Bl&ir,  lialf  hid  in  eilvan  ahado, 
Where  Taate  and  Uoroe '  delighled  strajed, 
What  time  ?    When  Lear  and  Genins  fled 

Fme  bar  and  town. 
To  Teith'a  clear  atroam,  that  babbling  played 

By  Coatle  Doune. 
And  8hawpaJ-k,  gilt  wi'  e'ening's  ray ; 
And  Embro'  Castle,  distant  grey  ; 
Wi'  Alva,  acreeaed  near  Aichil  brae, 

'Mang  KTove  and  bower  ! 
And  rich  Clackmannan,  rising  gay, 

Wi'  woodB  and  tower : — 
These  aft  he  traced,  fond  Nature's  child  I 
But  moist  at  e'ening  blushing  mild, 
Ab  owre  the  western  cliffa  sae  wild 

0'  Lomond'a  height, 
The  sun,  in  setting  glory,  smiled, 

Wi'  purple  light  I 
'Twas  then,  by  gloaming'a  sober  hour. 
He'd  court  some  aolitude  obscure ; 
Or  round  Cam'skenneth's  ancient  tower, 

Whar  winds  Forth's  stream, 
He'd  wander,  meditate  and  pour 

This  moral  theme  ;— 
"  How  still  and  solemn  ateais  the  gloom 
Mild  owre  the  garden's  fading  bloom  ! 
Dim  flits  the  bat  athwart  the  tomb, 

On  leathern  wing : 
Hark  !  what  bemoaned  the  alauglitercd  doom 

0'  Scotia'e  king? 
"  'Twas  but  the  dove  that  woo?  his  mate. 
Unmindful  o'  Che  monarch'a  fate  ; 
Whar,  Grandeur,  now  thy  regal  state!— 

Unmnrkt ! — and  gone  ! 
Nor  sculptured  verae  records  thy  date, 

'Henry  Home,  Loril  Kamcs,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 
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Yet  regal  pomp  and  courtly  show 
Aft  graced  yon  Castle's  princely  brow. 
Whan  Scotland's  kings,  wi'  patriot  glow. 

Delighted,  woo*d 
Strevlina's  fertile  fields  below, 

And  winding  flood* 

Sublime  retreat !  beloved,  admired ; 
Whase  rural  charms  sae  aft  conspired 
To  calm  thy  raging  breast,  whan  fired, 

'Gainst  lawless  power. 
And  yield,  mid  social  sweets  retired, 

Life's  happier  hour. 

To  sheathe  in  peace  War's  slaughtering  sword ! 
To  drap  the  King  at  Friendship's  board ; 
To  draw  frae  Love's  delicious  hoard 

Her  honeyed  sweet ! 
And  chain  fierce  Valour's  lofty  lord 

At  Beauty's  feet. 

Or  join  the  chase,  at  purple  mom, 

Owre  lawns,  and  heath-bloomed  mountains  borne, 

Wi'  hound,  and  hawk,  and  bugle  horn. 

And  shouting  thrang ; 
While  Sauchie's  glens,  beflowered  wi'  thorn. 

The  notes  prolang ; 

Or  break  the  lance,  and  couch  the  spear 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  o'  weir, 
Whar  mony  a  valiant  knight  and  peer 

Displayed  their  skill, 
To  courtly  beauty,  blushing  near, 

On  Lady's  hill. 

Thus  tuned  to  pastime's  peacefu'  string, 
Strevlina's  craigs  and  valley  ^  ring ; 


1  The  Valley,  a  hollow  just  beneath  the  castle  which  was  the  soiM  of 
tournaments  and  feats  of  chivaby. 
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Blythe  roamed  Uie  courtier  aod  the  king 
By  Fortha'a  flood, 

Till  faction  soared  on  raven  wing, 

Bedrapt  wi'  blood  I 

'Twae  then  itk  sport  and  rumi  charm 
Fled  court,  and  plain,  and  cheerlesa  farm  I 
B«beUion  loud,  wi'  dread  alarm, 

Skreighed  wild  her  ory, 
And  murder  dark,  wi'  daggered  arm. 

Stood  watching  bf  I 


O  Treason  !  rancouroua,  ruthlees  foe  1 
Sad  soarce  o'  Scotland's  wars  and  wae  I 
Not  gniltlese  power,  here  changed  to  clay, ' 

Could  calm  thy  strife. 
Nor  ward  thy  bloody  boiling  fray 

And  butchering  knife. 

Alaa !  nor  he,'  whaae  youthfu'  bloom 
l^ng  felt  oppression's  tyrant  doom  ; 
Though  Science,  mid  the  captive  gloom. 

And  genius  bright, 
And  Fancy,  at  her  fairy  loom. 

Shot  radiant  light  \ 

Insatiate  iiand  !  could  nought  allay 
Thy  rebel  rage  'gainat  regal  sway  I 
Not  Flodd  en -field,  whaso  fatal  day 

Brought  dool  and  care, 
When  Scotland's  Flowers  were  wede  away. 

To  bloom  nae  mair ; 

Nor  Solway's  heart-break  and  disgrace. 
Nor  Mary's  tears,  nor  beauteous  face, 


lA    rsference  to   Oa    murder    of    Juucs    III.    aft«r  the    battle   of 
Sauchiebnni,  14S8. 
'Janeal.  of  Scotland. 
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Could  stop,  fell  fae !  thy  furious  face 

Bestained  wi'  crime, 
Till  Stuart's  royal,  luckless  race ! 

Fled  Scotia's  clime. 

Dark  gloomed  the  mom,  owre  land  and  sea. 
When  Scotia,  sad,  wi'  tearfu'  e'e. 
Saw,  frae  her  pine- waved  cliffs  on  hie. 

And  aiken  bowers. 
Her  King,  and  Independence,  flee 

Strevlina*s  towers ! 

Not  sae  the  mom,  that  beaming  shed 
A  blaze  round  Wallace'  helmet  head. 
As  bauld  in  Freedom's  cause  he  led 

His  patriot  train, 
And  dyed  these  blood-drenched  furrows  red 

Wi'  hostile  slain  I 

Nor  yet,  O  Bruce !  the  mom  that  shone 

Bright,  bright !  whan  (Edward's  host  owrethrown) 

High,  on  yon  proud  hill's  Standard  Stone,^ 

Thy  banner  flew ; 
While  Freedom,  loud,  in  raptured  tone. 

Her  clarion  blew ! 

Enchanting  mom !  whase  magic  reign 
Brak  forging  Thraldom's  g^alling  chain ; 
Led  Ceres,  wi'  her  laughing  train. 

And  golden  store, 
Round  Bannockbum's  ensanguined  plain, 

And  Carron's  shore. 

Round  "  Carun's  stream,"  o'  classic  name, 
Whar  Fingal  fought,  and  aye  owrecame ; 
Whar  Ossian  waked,  wi'  kindling  flame. 

His  heaven-taught  lays, 
And  sang  his  Oscar's  deathless  fame 

At  Dunipace ! 


1  The  Bore  Stone  in  which  was  fixed  the  Scottish  Standard. 
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NamM,  gratefu'  W  the  patriot's  «ir  I 
Which  Scotia's  boob  delight  to  hear  I — 
Namoe,  thnt  the  brave  wiU  long  revere 

Wi'  valour's  ugh  I 
Dear  to  the  Muee  .'—but  doublj  dMr 

To  liberty ! 

Thne  (blind  to  Prudence'  warning  light) 
Aft  sighed  and  sang  the  pensive  wight  1 
Reckleea,  alaa !  o'  Fortane'a  blight, 

Or  worldly  blame, 
He'd  muse,  and  dream,  till  dark  midnight. 

Then  dftUDder  hame  1 

Te  flowering  plains  nnd  winding  stream  I 
Ye  8tat«ly  towers  !  whar  morn's  first  beam 
Mild  glittering  glints  wi'  gowden  gleam  ! 

Yours  wa«  the  Crime  ; 
Ye  first  enticed  his  youth  to  dream 

In  thriftless  rhyme  I 

Ye  first  unlocked  the  secret  door 
That  led  to  nature's  varied  store. 
And  taught  him  early  to  adore 

Her  tempting  emile. 
Whether  on  India's  pictured  shore 

Or  Britain's  isle. 

Ye  claasic  fields,  whar  valour  bled  1 
Whar  patriots  fell,  but  never  fled  I 
Ye  plains,  wi'  smiling  plenty  clad, 

A  lung  adieu  ! 
A  darkening  cloud,  wi'  ills  owrespread. 

Obscures  the  view  I 


e  their 


A  warning  vi 
Cries — "  Haste  ye  I — htist«  ! — break  art'  the  st 
Strevlina's  towers  and  matchless  [>lnin 
Yc'll  ne'er  review!" 
Dear  haunts  o'  youth,  and  I.ove's  ^aft  ])ain. 
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TO  A  HIGHLAND  GIRL  AT  INVERSNAID 

ON  LOCHLOMOND. 

rIS  poem  is  from  the  pen  of  William  Wordsworth, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  Inversnaid 
while  the  poet  was  on  a  tour  through  the  Highlands. 
Wordsworth  was  born  in  1770,  elected  Poet  Laureate  in 
1843  on  the  death  of  Southey,  and  died  in  1850. 

Sweet  Highland  girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  beauty  on  thy  head ; 

And  these  grey  rocks,  that  household  lawn ; 

Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn ; 

This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 

In  truth  unfolding  thus  you  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream. 

Such  forms  as  from  the  covert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep : 

Yet  dream,  or  vision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years ! 

I  neither  know  thee,  nor  thy  peers. 

And  3*et  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears ! 

With  earnest  feelings  I  shall  pray 

For  thee  when  I  am  far  away ; 

For  never  saw  I  mien  or  face 

In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 

Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 

Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 

Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed, 

Remote  from  man,  thou  dost  not  need 

The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 

And  maidenly  shamef  acedness : 
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Ttiou  wenr'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  aounliiiaeer : 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread  I 
Soft  einileB,  by  human  kindnoas  bred 
And  seemlineHi!  complete,  that  sways 
Thj  courtesies,  about  thee  pU^a ; 
With  no  i-uatraint  but  such  as  spring? 
From  quick  and  eager  vist  tings 
Of  thoughts  that  lio  boj'ond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  wordii  of  English  epeech  ; 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestares  grace  and  life  '. 
So  have  I.  not  unmoved  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  ot  tempert-lovinp  kind 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 
What  hand  but  would  a  garland  culi 
For  thee  who  art  no  beautiful  ? 

0  happy  pleasure  !  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  nonio  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways,  and  dre«c 
A  shepberd,  thou  n  sliephenless  1 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thoe 
More  like  a  grave  reality  ; 

Thou  art  to  ma  but  as  a  wave 

Ot  the  wild  sea  ;  ami  I  wouhl  have 

Some  claim  u|>on  thee  if  1  could, 

Though  but  ot  common  neighbourhood. 

What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  ! 

Thy  elder  brother  would  I  be — 

Thy  father,  anything  to  thee ! 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  !  that  of  iti  gr:ici 

Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place, 

Joy  have  I  had  ;  Bn<l  going  hence 

1  bear  away  my  iecom[>en8e. 

In  s[)ots  like  these  it  is  wa  prize 
Our  memory,  feel  that  fh«  hath  eye?. 
Then  why  phoulil  I  be  loath  to  sitir  7 
I  feel  thifi  place  whs  made  for  her ; 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  iiact, 
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Continued  long  as  lifo  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loath,  though  pleased  at  heart, 

Sweet  Highland  girl !  from  thee  to  part ; 

For  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old, 

As  fair  before  me  shall  behold, 

As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 

The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall ; 

And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  alL 
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THIS  short  poem  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  published 
in  his  collection  entitled  "  Mador  of  the  Moor/'  and  is 
a  worthy  specimen  of  the  muse  of  him  who,  among  peasant 
poets,  follows  closest  on  Bums.  Hogg  was  bom  in  1770, 
and  died  in  1835. 


Old  Strevline,  thou  stand'st  beauteous  on  the  height, 

Amid  thy  peaceful  vales  of  every  dye, 
Amid  bewildered  waves  of  silvery  light 

That  maze  the  mind,  and  toil  the  raptured  eye. 
Thy  distant  mountains  spiring  to  the  sky. 

Seem  blended  with  the  mansions  of  the  blest ; 
How  proudly  rise  their  gilded  points  on  high 
Above  the  morning  cloud  and  man's  behest, 
Like  thrones  of  angels  hung  upon  the  welkin's  breast ! 

For  these  I  love  thee ;  but  I  love  thee  more 

For  the  grey  relics  of  thy  martial  towers. 
Thy  mouldering  palaces  and  ramparts  hoar. 

Throned  on  the  granite  pile  that  grimly  towers 

Memorial  of  the  times,  when  hostile  powers 
So  often  proved  thy  steadfast  patriot  worth : 

May  every  honour  wait  thy  future  hours, 
And  glad  the  children  of  thy  kindred  Forth  ! 
I  love  thy  very  name,  old  bulwark  of  the  North. 
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BEN  LOMOND. 

THE  following  verses  were  written  by  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope."  Campbell 
was  bom  at  QIaagow  in  1777,  and  after  a  life  devoted  to 
literature,  died  in  184i.  He  is  interred  in  Weetmiaeter 
Abbey. 

Hodet  thou  a  genius  on  thj  peak, 

Wbnt  talee,  white-beaded  Ben, 

Conld'st  thou  of  ancient  ages  speak, 

Thnt  mock  the  historic  pen  ! 
Thy  long  duration  mokes  oar  lives 

Seem  but  so  rasny  hours, 
And  likenx  to  the  bees  frail  hives 

Our  most  Btui)endous  towers. 
Temples  tind  towers  thou  'st  seen  begun. 

New  ereods,  new  conquerors'  eway  ; 
And,  like  the  shadows  on  the  sun. 

Host  seen  tbcm  swept  awny. 
Thy  stendfast  summit,  hesven-allied 

(Unlike  life's  little  spun), 
Looks  down  n  mentor  on  the  pride 
Of  |>erishable  man. 

WEE  ANNIE  0'  AUCHINDEN. 

HUGH  MAODONALD,  the  author  of  "The  Bonnie  Wee 
Well  on  the  Briest  o'  the  Brae"  and  "Itambles  round 
Glasgow,"  is  the  writer  of  this  sympathetic  poem.  He 
was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1817,  .ind  died  there  in  1860. 
Auchinden  is  in  the  south-weat  of  Stirlingshire. 

A  gowdon  dream  thou  art  to  me. 
From  shades  of  earth  and  evil  free ; 
An  angel  form  of  love  «nd  gloe, 

Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 
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Thy  mitber's  cheek  was  wet  and  pale, 
While  aft  in  sighs  her  words  wad  fail, 
As  in  mine  ear  she  breathed  thy  tale, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 

That  low  sweet  voice  through  many  a  year, 
If  life  is  mine,  shall  haunt  my  ear. 
Which  pictured  thee  with  smile  and  tear. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 

Lone  was  thy  hame  upon  the  moor, 
'Mang  dark  brown  heaths  and  mountains  hoar ; 
Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  at  the  door. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 

A  winsome  beild  was  thine,  I  ween. 
Far  peeping  o'er  its  belt  o*  green, 
Wi*  curls  o*  reek  in  summer's  sheen, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 

Sweet  scented  nurslings  o'  sun  and  dew. 
In  bosky  faulds  o'  the  bum  that  grew, 
Were  the  only  mates  thy  baimhood  knew. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 

But  the  swallow  biggit  aneath  the  eaves, 
And  the  bonnie  oock-shilfa  'mang  the  leaves 
Aft  lilted  to  thee  in  the  silent  eves. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 

Ilk  fairy  blossom  ye  kent  by  name. 
And  birds  to  thy  side  all  fearless  came. 
Thy  winning  tongue  could  the  wildest  tame. 
Wee  Annie  &  Auchinden. 

There 's  a  deep,  deep  lore  in  hearts  o'  love. 
And  kindness  has  charms  a'  charms  above ; 
'Twas  thine  the  cauldest  breast  to  move, 
Wee  Annio  o'  Auchinden. 

But  the  auld  folk  shook  their  heads  to  see 
Sic  wisdom  lent  to  a  bairn  like  thee ; 
And  they  sighed,  **  Lang  here  ye  wadna  be,'' 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 
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And  thou  wert  Uen  trae  tliia  world  o'  tears, 
Dnstaiiied  by  the  sorrow  or  sin  of  yeore  ; 
Thj  voice  i»  now  in  the  angels'  eure, 

Woe  Annio  o'  Auchinden. 
Thy  mither's  a'o  hsH-  been  dimmed  wi'  wae — 
The  licht  o'  her  smile  has  pMeed  nway  i 
But  a  better  hume  ta  bliine  for  &;e, 

Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 
There  'a  an  eerie  blank  at  yon  fireside, 
And  Borrow  haa  crushed  the  hearta  o'  pride  ; 
For  eair  in  thy  loae  their  faith  waa  tried, 

Wee  Annie  o'  Anchlnden. 
The  primrose  glints  in  the  Spring's  retmn  j 
The  merle  sings  blythe  to  the  dancing  bum  ; 
But  there  'a  ae  sweet  flower  wo  aye  shall  mourn, 

Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 
Life's  waning  day  wears  fast  awa' — 
The  luirk,  mirk  gloamin'  soon  flhall  fa' : 
To  death's  dark  porch  we  journey  a'. 

Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 
When  the  weary  wark  o'  the  world  is  dune, 
And  the  streams  o'  the  heart  hae  ceased  to  rin, 
May  we  meet  wi'  thee  in  thy  hame  abune. 

Wee  Annie  o'  Auchinden. 

THE  LOCH  AND  THE  BEN. 

rS  following  stanza  appeared  anonymously  some  forty 
years  ago  in  the  Poet's  Corner  of  Chambers's  Jirunial. 


Still  slee]>a  Lochlomond  by  her  a 
And  still  within  her  placid  deeps 
The  image  of  her  sovereign  lord  she  keeps 

In  ail  the  freshness  of  a  first  love's  pride. 

Grief  hath  not  changed  her,  Time  cannot  divide. 
Age  shall  not  wither ;  beautiful  are  they 
As  when  the  morning  of  Creation's  day 

Saw  them  first  joinetl,  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 
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BENLOMOND— LOCHLOMOND ; 

IN  NUPTIiE. 

rE  author 'of  this^poem  is  John  Ethelbert  Oildard,  who 
is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  Lochlomond.  He  was 
bom  at  Luss,  and  there  his  early  days  were  spent.  Since 
he  left  his  native  village  he  has  been  resident  in  different 
places,  among  others,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  press,  his  compositions  appearing  in  the  Dumbarton 
Herddf  the  Aberdeen^ Herald^  the  Glasgow  Herald^  and  the 
Bailie.  Successful  as  a  poet,  Mr  Gildard  has  also  gained 
some  prominence  as  a  musician.  He  is  the  composer  of 
"The  Thistle ".Scottische,  "  The  Dumbarton  "  Quadrille,  and 
"  The  Luss  and  Colquhoun  "  Waltz.  Mr  Gildard  receives 
honourable  mention  in  ''The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
Lennox,"  and  is  a  worthy  contributor  to  the  minstrelsy  of 
Stirlingshire.  He  is  at  present  resident  in  the  ''second 
city  "  of  the  Empire. 

Queen-bom  Bride  of  Benlomond !  for  ever  reclining 

In  worship,  adoring  thy  Consort  above ; 
Every  gleam  of  his  glory  reflective,  divining, 

As  The  Lord  of  Lochlomond  smiles  down  on  his  Love : 
Oft  I  Ve  stolen  on  thy  bosom,  dreamt  bliss  o'er  thy  slumbers. 

By  thy  soft-breathing,  low-lulling  waters  carest ; 
I  have  hung  on  thy  heavings  in  loud-rolling  numbers. 

And  with  thee  had  my  hours  of  heart-tumult  and  rest. 

The  Macgregor,  of  might,  rode  thy  waves  in  his  galleys, 

And  he  knew  every  fastness  and  cave  on  thy  shore ; 
Found  his  friends  on  thy  hills,  faced  his  foes  in  thy  valleys. 

When  his  best  friend,  his  last  friend,  clang  in  his  claymore : 
Though  he  wailed  for  his  birthright,  his  once  peaceful  haven. 

By  the  love  of  his  Helen  and  brave  boys,  he  swore  I 
He  would  live,  he  would  die,  but  would  neither,  a  craven. 

While  the  storms,  like  his  wrath,  round  Benlomond  should  roar. 
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I  bftVQ  circled  tby  knoUs,  and  I  've  vaulted  thy  nhauldert, 

Lightlj  broahed  o'er  th;  he&ther,  and  monnted  thy  head ; 
I  have  drunk  of  thy  vein-springB,  and  clambered  thf  bouldet?. 

And  oft  pored  o'er  thine  etnpire,  vaat,  varied  and  dread  I 
Einge  may  come,  kings  muat  go  1  a^  the  dawning,  the  glaamiofi^. 

And  a  People  mny  perish,  their  birthright  ? — their  tomb  t 
Bat  The  Lord  of  Lochlomond,  The  Bride  of  Benlomond, 

In  their  wedlock  will  reign  till  their  deadlock  in  doom ! 

LOCHLOMOND; 

LIGHT,  LTFK,  LOVE. 

rSS£  verses  are  by  John  Ethelbert  Gildard,  the  fttUluxl 
of  tlie  previous  poem. 

The  world  is  bound  in  beauty !  f^reat  with  good ! 

Light,  Life  ontl  Love,  supreme  its  very  soul ! 
The  trival  spirit  of  The  Fatherhood 

Engendering  and  governing  the  whole- 
Light?  Life  and  Love?  primordial  chord  of  Heaven  ! 

First,  glad,  triumphant  triad  blown  on  Earth  ! 
Bedeeminj^  promise  by  the  Saviour  given  ! 

Infinite  affluence  of  our  second  birth  '. 
O'er  land,  anil  sea,  and  air,  Light,  Life,  and  Love. 

In  endless  harmonies  for  ever  roll 
Through  myriad  mingling  melodies,  and  move 

The  silken  eym|inthies  that  string  the  soul.^- 
The  morn 's  ablaze  with  beauty  '.  see  '  the  Sun 

Hath  mounted  o'er  our  eavlieet,  orient  gaze ! 
His  mighty,  master  march  has  well  began. 

And  Light,  an<1  Life,  and  Love,  are  in  his  raye. 
Hie  untold  flood  of  lustre  filla  the  scene. 

Through  glade  and  glen,  o'er  every  wild  and  wold ; 
Lochlomond  laughs  in  ripples  in  the  sheen. 

Robed  in  her  sylvan  shores  of  green  and  gold. 
Night's  murky  mist  flits  from  the  mountain -tope, 

Ch.iscd  by  his  conquering,  benignant  beams ; 
Enspangling  showers  of  tilterefl  fountain-drope. 

And  Bashing  o'er  the  freiik.'^  of  tumbling  atreams. 
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Rise,  speckled  rooks  of  black,  of  wlute»  ol  grey, 

In  shining  sheets  of  ivied  tapestry ; 
O'ertuf ted,  in  a  hieroglyphic  way. 

With  fringy  lichen,  soft  and  silvery. 

High  up  the  hill,  the  fostering  forest  climbs, 

In  varied  tints  of  vision's  g^teful  green ; 
From  ponderous  pines,  to  lithe  and  lucent  limes. 

Half -hiding  many  a  tangled,  rank  ravine. 

In  plaintive  diapason  comes  the  bleat 

Of  lambs  and  dams,  meandering  astray ; 
But  soon,  in  softer  song,  they,  fondling,  meet. 

And  blithely  frolic  all  their  fears  away. 

Broad,  o'er  the  margin  of  the  loitering  pool. 
In  fluttering  foliage,  dallying  with  the  air. 

The  languid  willow,  streaming  plentiful. 
Droops  down  to  tip  its  limpid  image  there. 

Cornfields  reveal  their  young  transparent  green. 
Through  which  the  landrail  croaks  its  covert  cry ; 

Above,  th'  ambitious  lark  sings,  scaroely  seen. 
And  new-leaved  woodlands  ring  out  rivalry. 

Contented  cattle  crop  the  matted  meads, 
Where  diamond  dew-drops  sparkle  every  spray ; 

While  careless  children  snatch  from  vulgar  weeds, 
Old,  homely  flowers,  that  deck  the  dusty  way. 

Bees  swell  their  burden  from  the  bounteous  blooms, 
Swift,  new-come  swallows,  tireless,  wheel,  o'erhead ; 

Bright  butterflies  escape  their  winter  wombs. 
The  cuckoo  calls ; — and  Summer's  heralded ! — 

Couched  in  repose,  lies  little,  lonely  Luss, 
Nor  stir,  nor  sordid  art  or  trade  it  knows, 

Nor  restless  jostle  of  commercial  fuss. 
Not  even  in  cottages  it  greater  grows. 

Sweet  model  village  I  half -asleep  in  flowers, 
And  songs  of  birds  in  shades  of  leafy  green ; 

Environed  in  great,  heathery  mountain  towcnn 
To  guard  thee,  spirit  of  the  circling  scene  ! 
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Safe  from  conttLgion  of  civic  strife, 

Thy  people  find,  id  fnitliful  Nature's  ways. 
The  hiKher  meeds  that  lighten  lowly  life, 

And  wake  the  echoes  of  the  heart  to  praise. 
Pure  coanxelg  are  thy  Pastor's  constant  care. 

Pore  praise  his  Hock's  adoring,  grateful  brendi  s 
Pare  faith  becomes  the  burden  of  hts  prayer. 

All  times ;  at  birth,  through  lusty  life.  In  death  1 
Pure  waters  lap  thy  shingle-dappled  shore, 

Pure  breezes  fan  thy  barking,  bloomy  bra«s  i 
And  purity  and  peace,  twins  evermore. 

Perennial  springinfc,  know  no  end  of  daji. 
Year?  gone  !  1  "ve  lolled  on  lov^l  Lochloraondside, 

When  all  my  sense  of  soul  would  seem 
To  lip  the  very  zest  of  eventide, 

To  breathe  tlie  beauty  of  the  sunaet  dream. 
O  for  a  golden  dnj'  to  idle  there, 

In  the  exuberance  of  juicy  June  ; 
When  Beauty's  carnival  plays  everywhere, 

When  Summer  sings  her  universal  tune. 
A  day  of  bronze  !  when  ripened  foliage,  fruit. 

And  briar  and  bracken  greet  th'  observant  sun ; 
In  richly  red  and  yellow,  mellowing  suit. 

On  which  he  smileB,  at  what  himself  hath  done. 
A  silvern-day  !  at  hoary  Christmostide, 

When  Heaven  o'er-sheds  an  alb  of  snow  on  Earth  j 
Meet  emblem  of  that  grace  which  crowned  the  bride. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Bjiotlesa  birth. 
Even  a  leaden-day  '.  when  peering  March 

Coraes  tipt^ie  in  a  half-awakened  smile ; 
When  trembling  tassels  load  the  limber  larch, 

When  daffodils  unfold  in  gold,  erstwhile- 
Such  works  of  grace  and  beauty,  here  unfurled 

By  Light,  and  Life,  and  Love,  point  us  above, 
To  yonder  brighter,  better,  hastening  world. 

Of  tixrlattijuj  Light,  and  Life,  and  Love ! 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  WALLACE. 

THIS  plaintive  production,  from  the  pen  of  Bobert 
Tannahill,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Wallace  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Falkirk.  It  was  across  the  river 
Oarron  that  Wallace  carried  on  a  conversation  with 
Bruce,  if  the  tradition  that  the  Bruce  was  actually  fighting 
for  Edward  at  Falkirk  is  to  be  believed. 

Thou  dark- winding  Carron,  once  pleasing  to  see. 

To  me  thou  canst  never  give  pleasure  again ; 
My  brave  Caledonians  lie  low  on  the  lea, 

And  thy  streams  are  deep  tinged  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
Ah  !  base-hearted  treachery  has  proved  our  undoing, 

My  poor  bleeding  country,  what  more  can  I  do  ? 
Ev'n  Valour  looks  pale  o'er  the  red  field  of  ruin. 

And  Freedom  beholds  her  best  warriors  laid  low. 

Farewell,  ye  dear  partners  of  peril !  farewell ! 

Though  buried  ye  lie  in  one  wide  bloody  grave. 
Your  deeds  shall  ennoble  the  place  where  you  fell, 

And  your  names  be  enrolled  with  the  sons  of  the  brave. 
But  I,  a  poor  outcast,  in  exile  must  wander. 

Perhaps  like  a  traitor  ignobly  may  die  ! 
On  thy  wrongs,  O  my  country  !  indignant  I  ponder ; 

Ah  !  woe  to  the  hour  when  thy  Wallace  must  fly. 

SCOTS  WHA  HAE. 

"  a  COTS  WHA  HAE "  needs  no  introduction.     Carlyle 

O    has  termed  it  the  best  war-ode  outside  the  Bible, 

and   the  Scottish  nation  endorses  the  statement.     When 

Eurns  was  in  Stirlingshire  in  1787,  he  noted  the  following 
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in  his  memorandum  book  with  reference  to  Bannockbum- 
" Came  on  to  Bannockbuin :  the  hole  in  the  stone  where 
glorious  Bruce  set  his  standard.  Here  no  Scot  can  pass 
uninterested.  I  fancy  to  mj'self  that  I  see  my  gallant, 
heroic  countrj'men,  coming  o'er  the  hill  and  down  upon 
the  plunderers  of  their  country,  the  murderers  of  their 
fathers  :  noble  revenge  and  just  hate  glowing  in  every  vein, 
striding  more  and  more  eagerly  as  they  approach  the 
oppressive,  insidting  and  bloodthirsty  foe !  I  see  them  in 
gloriously-triumphant  congratulation  on  the  victorious  field, 
exulting  in  their  heroic  royal  leader,  and  rescued  liberty 
and  independence." 

Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 

Scots  wham  Bruce  hivs  often  led. 

Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory  ! 

Now  'a  the  Aay,  and  now 's  the  hour, 

See  the  front  o'  battle  lower  ; 

See  approach  proud  Edward's  power, 
Chains  and  slavery  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  kniu'eV 

Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 

"Wha  soe  base  as  bo  a  slave  : 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  '. 

Wha,  for  Scotland's  king  and  law, 

Freedom's  swoi-d  will  strongly  draw- 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'— 
Let  him  on  wi'  me ! 


\ 


Bj-  oppression's  i 
By  our 


roes  and  jmins 
uvile  chains  ! 
ir  dearest  vein* 
But  they  shall  be  fr«e  ! 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 
Let  us  do  or  die ! 


Hail  to  the  Chief.  iS$ 


HAIL  TO  THE  CHIEF. 

rIS  spirited  boat-song  from  <*  The  Lady  of!  the^^Lake '' 
belongs  to  Lochlomond.  It  is  in  imitation  of  the 
jorrams  or  boat-songs  of  the  Highlanders,  which  are  adapted 
to  keep  time  with  the  sweep  of  the  oars. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Honoured  and  blest  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  I 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow. 

While  every  Highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  again, 
*'  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroo ! " 

Ours  is  no  sapling  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  tt.e  mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 

Moored  in  the  rifted  rock. 

Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 

Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 

Echo  his  praise  again, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  ! 


it 


Proudly  the  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Boss-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 

Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 

Lennox  and  Leven  glen 

Shake  when  they  hear  again, 
**  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe ! " 
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Rov,  vassalB,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Hi^^hlanda  ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  over-green  Pine ! 
O  :  that  the  rosebud  that  (graces  yon  ielaudB 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garUnd  around  her  to  twine  ! 

0  that  some  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honoured  and  blessed  in  their  Hhadow  might  grow  I 

Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 

Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dho,  ho !  ieroe  ! " 


SOLDIER'S  SONG. 

SCOIT  puts  this  song  into  the  mouth  of  John  of  Brent, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  sung  in  the  Guard  Room  of 
Stirling  Castle — the  scene  of  the  sixth  canto  of  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake." 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonnie  brown  bowl. 
That,  there  'b  wrath  and  desi>air  in  the  jolly  black-jack. 
And  tbe  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  Qagon  of  sack  ; 
Yet  whoop,  Barnaby  !  off  with  thy  liquor. 
Drink  upaeea '  out,  and  a  fig  for  Che  vicar ! 
Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
Tbe  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip, 
Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly, 
And  Apolljon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black  eye ; 
Yet,  whoop.  Jack  '.  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  tor  the  vicar  ! 
Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  ho  not? 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  jioor  laymen  to  berch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 
Yet,  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off  with  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Marjorie  's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

'  B«cx:b»n«]ian  interjecUou,  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 
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MY  DEAR  AND  ONLY  LOVK 

"  ]\TY  Dear  and  only  Love,"  the  production  of  James,  the 
-iU-  first  Marquis  of  Montrose,  is  not  without  claim  to 
admission  here,  although  it  might  more  appropriately  have 
heen  included  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume.  Its  author, 
as  is  detailed  in  the  prefatory  note  to  the  ballad,  ''The 
Grallant  Grahams,"  had  extensive  lands  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
the  song  is  therefore  from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  no  small 
connection  with  the  county.  The  production  is  the  finest 
that  ever  came  from  the  Marquis's  pen,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  addressed  by  the  author  to  his  country. 

My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 

That  little  world  of  thee 
Be  governed  by  no  other  sway, 

But  purest  monarchy ; 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part 

Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
I  '11  call  a  synod  in  my  heart, 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

As  Alexander  I  will  reign, 

And  I  will  reign  alone, 
My  thoughts  did  evermore  di&Klain 

A  rival  on  my  throne. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

But  I  will  reign,  and  govern  stiU, 

And  always  give  the  law, 
And  have  each  subject  at  my  will, 

And  all  to  stand  in  awe  : 
But  'gainst  my  batt'ries  if  I  find 

Thou  storm  or  vex  me  sore. 
As  if  thou  set  me  as  a  blind, 

I  '11  never  love  thee  more. 


Andn. 


sr  love  th. 


But  if  no  faithless  ftc 

Thy  love  and  consi 

I'll  mats  thee  famou 

And  glorious  bj  m 

1 11  serve  thee  in  aucl 

At  ne'er  were  knon 

111  deck  and  crovn  u 

And  loTO  thee  even 


THE  ULY  OF 

TTHIS.'BODg  IB  from  the  pen  ol 
-■-  Shepherd."  It  may  bo 
Banka  o'  Doon."  Allan  Eamw 
LanarkBhire  in  1686,  and  died  a 

The  %  of  the  vale  is  Bwi 

And  sweeter  stiU  the  O] 

But  aweeter  far  my  Maiy 

Than  any  blooming  flov 

Whiirt  aprinn  her  fragran 

I 'II  wander  oft  by  Msrv 
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The  fairest,  choicest,  flowers  I  '11  crop, 
To  deck  my  lovely  Mary's  hair, 

And  while  I  live,  I  vow  and  swear, 
She  '11  be  my  chief,  my  only  care. 


FALKIEK  MUIE. 


STmiilNGSHIBE;  the  scene  of  so  much  bloodshed,  was 
not  passed  over  in  the  Jacobite  risings.  Prince 
Charles,  after  his  march  into  Edinburgh,  proceeded  south- 
wards to  maintain  the  rights  he  had  so  signally  advanced. 
After  a  five  weeks'  march  he  reached  Derby,  when  finding 
that  three  armies  were  opposed  to  him,  and  not  desirous  of 
engaging  in  war  in  an  unknown  country,  his  leaders 
resolved  on  retreat  The  Prince  implored  them  to 
continue  the  march,  but  the  odds  seemed  so  much  against 
them  that  the  Highland  chieftains  would  not  listen.  The 
retreat  was  made  with  all  secrecy  possible,  and  the 
Jacobites  reached  Falkirk  before  they  met  any  opposition. 
Here  they  encountered  (General  Hawley  and  his  troops. 
After  a  short  struggle,  the  Eoyalists  gave  way. 
Hawley  on  this  account  was  made  the  butt  of  much  satire, 
as,  expressing  himself  strongly  on  Cope's  defeat,  he  had 
voiced  the  opinion  that,  given  the  chance,  he  could  easily 
•quell  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 

Up  and  rin  awa',  Hawley, 
Up  and  rin  awa',  Hawley, 
The  philabegs  are  comin'  down 
To  gie  your  Ings  a  claw,  Hawley. 

Young  Charlie's  face  at  Dunipace, 
Has  gien  your  mou'  a  thraw,  Hawley ; 

A  blasting  sight  for  bastard  wight, 
The  warst  that  e'er  he  saw,  Hawley. 


Whene'er  you  wui-  the 

Down  fnietlieTorM 
A  H-isp  ill  need  did  yoi 

Perhaps  you  needed 
And  Oeperal  Huek,  th 

The  prince  o'  wftrrio 
With  whip  a;id  spar  h 

As  fast  ae  he  could  c 

I  hae  but  just  as  word 

And  ye  maun  hear  it 
We  came  to  charge  wi' 

And  nae  to  hunt  ava 
When  we  came  down  a 

And  saw  nae  foes  at 
We  couldna,  sooth  1  be 

That  ye  had  left  ub  a 

Nae  man  bed«en  believ 
Till  your  brave  back 

That  bastard  brat  o'  fo 
Had  neither  pluck  n< 

We  didoa  ken  but  ye  k 
Wba  fight  for  foreign 

Gse  fill  yonr  wame  wi'  1 
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The  very  gleam  o'  Highland  flame, 

It  pal  ye  in  a  thaw,  Hawley, 
Gae  back  and  kiss  your  daddie's  miss ; 
'  Ye  *re  nocht  but  cowards  a',  Hawley. 

Up  and  scour  awa\  Hawley, 

Up  and  scour  awa',  Hawley ; 

The  Highland  dirk  is  at  your  doup, 

And  that 's  the  Highland  law,  Hawley. 

THE  HIGHLANDMEN  CAME  DOWN  THE  HnJL. 

LIKE  "Falkirk  Muir,"  this,  another  of  these  "Songs  of 
the  '45,"  is  founded  on  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at 
Falkirk. 

The  Highlandmen  came  down  the  hill. 
And  owre  the  knowe  wi'  richt  gude  will : 
Now  Geordie's  men  may  brag  their  fill, 

For  wow  but  they  were  braw,  man  ! 
They  had  three  gen'rals  o'  the  best, 
Wi'  lairds,  and  lords,  and  a'  the  rest, 
Chiels  that  were  bred  to  stand  the  test. 

And  couldna  rin  awa',  man  ! 

The  Highlandmen  are  savage  loons, 
Wi'  barkit  houglis  and  burly  crowns ; 
They  canna  stand  the  thunderstoun's 

Of  heroes  bred  wi'  care,  man — 
Of  men  that  are  their  country's  stay. 
These  whiggish  braggarts  of  a  day. 
The  Highlandmen  came  down  the  brae. 

The  heroes  were  not  there,  man  ! 

Says  brave  Lochiel,  " Pray,  have  we  won? 

I  see  no  troop,  I  hear  no  gun." 

Says  Drummond,  *' Faith,  the  battle's  done, 

I  know  not  how  nor  why,  man. 
But,  my  good  lords,  this  thing  I  crave. 
Have  we  defeat  these  heroes  brave  ?  " 
Says  Murray,  **  I  believe  we  have : 

If  not,  we  're  here  to  try,  man." 
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Bat  tried  they  up.  or  tried  they  dawn, 
There  was  no  Eoe  in  r&lkirk  town, 
Nor  ;et  in  a'  the  country  roan', 

To  break  a  iiward  at  a',  man. 
niey  were  eae  bauld  at  break  o'  day. 
When  toVrd  the  west  they  took  their  wi^  j 
But  the  Highlandmen  came  down  the  brae. 

And  made  the  doge  b>  blaw,  man. 

A  tyke  ie  but  a  tyke  at  beat, 
A  coward  ne'er  will  etand  the  test. 
And  Whi(^  ut  mom  whs  cocked  the  crest. 
Or  e'en  had  got  a  fa',  man, 

0  wae  beta'  theee  northern  lada, 

Wi'  their  broadswords  and  white  cockades ! 

They  lend  sic  hard  and  heavy  blads, 


HE'S  OWEE  THE  HILLS. 

FOM  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  composition, 
this  effusion  belongs  to  the  County.  P.  R.  Druromond, 
F.S.A.,  writing  of  Lady  Nairne  in  his  "Perthshire  in 
Bygone  days,"  says,  "this,  the  finest  of  her  residential 
songs,  refers  to  the  Prince's  stay  at  Auchenbowie  during 
the  siege  of  Stirling,  both  of  which  places,  in  relation  to 
Gask,  are  "owre  the  hills  ayont  Dunblane." 

He's  owre  the  hills  that  I  lo'e  weel. 
He's  owro  the  hills  we  (kurna  name. 
He's  owre  the  hills  nyont  Dunblane, 
Wba  soon  will  get  hia  welcome  hanie. 

Aty  faither  'b  gane  to  ii^ht  for  him. 
My  brithers  wintia  bide  nt  home. 
My  mither  greets  nnd  i)raya  for  them. 
And  'deed  she  thinkn  they're  no  to  blame. 
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The  Whigs  may  scoff,  the  Whigs  may  jeer, 
But,  ah !  that  luve  maun  be  sincere 
Which  still  keeps  true  whate'er  betide, 
And  for  his  sake  leaves  a'  beside. 

His  right  these  hills,  his  right  these  plains ; 
O'er  Highland  hearts  secure  he  reigns ; 
What  lads  e'er  did,  our  lads  will  do ; 
Were  I  a  lad,  I  'd  follow  him  too. 

Sae  noble  a  look,  sae  princely  an  air, 
Sae  gallant  and  bold,  sae  young  and  sae  fair ; 
Oh  !  did  you  but  see  him,  ye  'd  do  as  we  Ve  done ; 
Hear  him  but  ance,  to  his  standard  you  11  run. 


THE  BONNIE  BANKS  0'  LOCH  LOMON'. 

''TIHE  Bonnie  Banks  o'  Loch  Lomon',"  which  may  be 
J-  regarded  as  one  of  those  songs  which  go  to  form 
our  Jacobite  minstrelsy,  was  probably  written  during  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  of  1745.  The  author  of  it  is 
unknown.  In  connection  with  this  production  there  has 
always  been  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  high  road 
and  the  low  road.  One  writer  on  the  subject  has  suggested 
that  the  song  was  occasioned  by  the  execution  of  one  of 
Prince  Charles's  followers  at  Carlisle,  and  that  the  song  may 
be  taken  as  having  been  addressed  by  him  to  a  sweetfieart 
The  low  road  indicated  the  grave,  and  the  devoted  Jacobite 
meant  that  he  would  be  buried  before  his  sweetheart  had 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  that  his  spectre  would  visit  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond  ore  she  had  arrived  there. 

By  yon  bonnie  banks,  and  by  yon  bonnie  braes, 
Whaur  the  sun  shines  bright  on  Loch  Lomon', 

Whaur  me  and  my  true  love  were  ever  wont  to  gae. 
On  the  bonnie  bonnie  banks  o'  Loch  Lomon'. 


TbB   EaRP  of  STIBUAOsaiRS. 

0,  111  tak  the  liigh  rotul,  and  ye 'U  Uk  the  low  fi 

And  I  '11  be  in  Scotland  ikfore  ye ; 
But  tn«  and  my  true  love  wiU  never  meet  B^Bin 

On  the  bonnie  bonnie  banks  o'  Loch  Lomoa'. 

'TvruK  there  that  we  pairted  in  yon  shady  glen. 
On  the  steep,  steep  side  o'  Ben  I^omon', 

Where,  in  parplo  hue,  the  bieland  hills  we  view 
An'  the  moon  comin'  oot  in  the  glonmin*. 

The  wee  birdies  Bing,  and  the  wild  Rowers  spring. 
An'  in  mnshine  the  waters  are  Hloepili' ; 

But  the  broken  heart  it  kens  nae  second  spring, 
Tho'  the  wapfu'  mny  conso  frue  tlioir  greettn". 


1 


1    ' 
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BY  ALLAN  STREAM  I  CHANCED  TO  KOVE. 

THIS  fine  lyric  from  tlie  pen  of  our  master  soTigster  wiis 
sent  to  Thomson  for  his  collection  in  August,  1793. 
In  sending  it,  the  poet  remarked  ;  "  I  walked  out  yesterday 
flvening  with  a  volume  of  the  MiiSKiim  in  my  hand,  when, 
turning  up  'Allan  Water '^' What  numbers  shall  the 
muae  repeat  1 ' — the  words  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather 
unworthy  so  fine  an  air,  and  recollecting  that  it  is  on  your 
list,  I  sat  and  raved  under  the  shade  of  an  old  thorn  till  I 
wrote  one  to  suit  the  measure.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
think  it  is  not  in  my  worst  style."  Tho  Allan,  which  hat 
been  sung  by  so  many  bards,  rises  in  Perthshire,  flows 
southward  into  Stirlingshire,  and  joins  the  Forth  below 
the  far-famed  "Bridge  of  Allan," 

By  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rove, 
While  I'hifbus  sank  beyond  Benledi  ; 

The  winds  were  whiB]>eriog  throuKh  the  grove. 
The  yellow  com  was  waving  ready  ; 
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I  listened  to  a  lover's  sang, 

And  thought  on  youthfu'  pleasures  mony  ; 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang — 

Oh,  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie ! 

Oh,  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  night  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  ever  sorrow  stain  the  hour. 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie  ! 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast, 

She,  sinking,  said  :  **  I  'm  thine  for  ever  !  " 
While  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  impressed. 

The  sacred  vow,  we  ne'er  should  sever. 

The  haunt  o'  Spring 's  the  primrose  brae. 

The  Simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheery  through  her  shortening  day 

Is  Autumn,  in  her  weeds  o*  yellow  ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart. 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure  ? 
Or  through  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart, 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  ? 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  ALLAN  WATER. 

THIS  Bong  was  written  by  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  who 
was  born  in  1773.  He  was  bom  in  London,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  West  Indian  planter.  He  was  partly  educated 
in  Germany,  where  his  peculiar  taste  for  the  gruesome 
and  supernatural  was  developed.  His  play,  "The  Castle 
Spectre,''  was  a  conspicuous  success  when  first  brought  out; 
but,  revived  a  few  years  ago,  it  excited  derision.  Lewis 
died  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida  in  1818.  This  song  has  a 
tragic  connection  in  the  fact  that  Madame  Patey,  the 
gifted  vocalist,  had  just  finished  singing  it  when  she 
dropped  on  the  stage  and  expired* 
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On  the  l»nlu  of  AUwi  WoUr. 

When  the  sweet  ipring  time  did  tail. 
Was  the  miUer'a  lovely  danf^icr, 

Falreet  ol  them  oIL 
For  hia  bride  a  soldier  iwught  hor, 

And  a  ninning  tongue  had  be ; 
On  the  Lonlu  of  Allan  Wat«r, 

On  the  Iwnks  of  AlUn  W«[«r, 

When  broTfi  autntna  apreacb  ita  stora. 

There  I  saw  the  miUer'a  daughloTi 
But  she  nmil'd  no  moT« ; 

For  the  summer  grief  hnd  broiig'ht  her. 

And  the  soldier  false  was  he  ; 
On  the  hanks  of  Allan  Watei', 

None  was  sad  as  she. 
On  the  banks  of  Alhtn  Water, 

When  the  winter  snow  fel!  lu'-t, 
Still  was  seen  the  miller'^  daii;:hter  : 

Cliilling  blew  Che  blast. 
But  the  miller's  lovely  daughter 

Both  from  cold  anil  care  was  fitt : 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 

There  a  corse  lay  she. 

THE  BANKS  0'  FORTH. 

rIS  elTuBion,  tlic  author  of  which  is  unknown,  appeared 
in  Herd's  collection,  which  w.is  puliliahed  in  1776. 
The  tune,  "The  Banl«  of  Forth,"  was  composed  by  Oswald, 
and  published  in  1741  :  but  it  cannot  be  said  whether  the 
present  song  was  the  one  originally  adapted  to  the  air 
or  not. 

Awake,  my  love!  with  genial  ray, 

Tliu  nun  returning  glads  the  day. 

Awake  !  the  baliny  zephyr  blows, 

The  hau'thorn  blooms,  the  daisy  grows, 
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The  trees  regain  their  verdant  pride, 
The  turtle  woos  his  tender  bride ; 
To  love  each  warbler  tunes  the  song, 
And  Forth  in  dimples  glides  along. 

Oh,  more  than  blooming  daisies  fair ! 

More  fragrant  than  the  vernal  air ! 

More  gentle  than  the  turtle  dove, 

Or  streams  that  murmur  through  the  g^ve ! 

Bethink  thee  all  is  on  the  wing. 

These  pleasures  wait  on  wasting  spring ; 

Then  come,  the  transient  bliss  enjoy. 

Nor  fear  what  fleets  so  fast  will  cloy. 


THE  DEIL  0'  BUCKLYVIK 

rIS  humorous  production  is  by  John  Donald  Garrick, 
one  of  the  coterie  of  "  Whistle-Binkians."  Carrick's 
father  was  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bucklyvie, 
and  this  may  account  for  his  son's  description  of  the  deil, 
"Davie  M'Ouat."  Garrick  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1787, 
and  died  there  in  1837. 

Nae  doubt  ye  '11  hae  heard  how  daft  Davie  M'Ouat 

CSam'  hame  like  a  deil,  wi'  an  auld  horn  bouat ; 

His  feet  they  were  cloven,  horns  stuck  through  his  bonnet. 

That  fleyed  a'  the  neibours  when  e'er  they  looked  on  it ; 

The  bairns  flew  like  bees  in  a  fright  to  their  hivie, 

For  ne'er  sic  a  deil  was  e'er  seen  in  Bucklyvie. 

We  had  deils  o'  oor  ain  in  plenty  to  grue  at, 
Without  makin'  a  new  deil  o'  Davie  M'Ouat : 
We  hae  deils  at  the  somin',  and  deils  at  blasphemin' ; 
We  hae  deils  at  the  cursin',  and  deils  at  nioknamin' ; 
But  for  cloots  and  for  horns,  and  jaws  fit  to  rive  ye. 
Sic  a  deil  never  came  to  the  town  o'  Bucklyvie. 
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We  hue  deile  that  will  lee  wi'  ony  deila  breathinf;. 

We're  a'  deila  for  drink  when  we  get  it  for  naetbing  ; 

We  tAk'  a'  We  cnn,  we  gie  naoa  little. 

For  no  ane  '1!  [lairb  wl'  the  reek  o'  his  spittle ; 

The  shool  we  ne'er  use,  wi'  the  rake  we  will  rive  ye. 

So  we  '11  fen  without  on;  mair  deils  in  Bucklyvie. 

Though  han'lese  and  clootlees,  wi'  ntie  toil  to  Bmileje, 
Like  leechee  we  yaup,  yet  fu'  ealr  wa  con  bite  ye ; 
In  oor  moat-pock  nae  new  deil  will  e'er  get  h^B  uieve  in. 
For  among  ua  the  auld  ane  could  scarce  get  a  livin'  * 
To  keep  a'  that  'b  guid  to  ourselves  we  contHve  ays. 
For  that  is  tlie  creed  o'  the  town  o'  Bncklyvie. 

But  deilfl  v,1'  Court  fnvour  «-(!  nevyr  look  blue  at, 
Then  let  'a  drink  to  our  new  deil,  daft  Davie  M'Ouat : 
And  lang  may  he  wag  baith  his  tail  and  his  bairdie. 
Without  scnith  or  scorning  frae  lord  or  frae  laii-die  ; 
Let  him  get  but  the  Queen  at  our  fauCs  to  connive  aye. 
He  'II  be  the  best  deil  for  the  town  o'  Bucklyvie. 

Now,  I  've  tell't  ye  ilk  failin',  I  'vo  tell't  ye  ilk  taut ; 
Stick  mair  to  your  nioilin',  and  less  to  your  maut ; 
And  aiblins  ye  'II  find  it  far  better  and  wiser 
Than  traikin'  and  <lrinkin'  wi'  Davie  the  guizar ; 
And  never  to  wanthrift  may  ony  deil  drive  ye. 
Is  the  wish  o'  wee  Watty,  the  bard  o'  Bucklyvie. 


THE  BANKS  0'  GLAIZART. 

rE  Glaizart,  to  which  this  aong  refers,  is  a  rivulet  io 
the  parish  of  Cumpsie.  The  production  appeared  in 
"The  Pocket  Encyclopedia  of  Song,"  which  was  published 
at_ Glasgow  in  1816.     The  tune  is  "  Locherroch-iide." 

Now  flowery  summer  comes  again, 
And  deekfc  my  native,  bonnio  plain, 
\Vhile  feathered  warblers  swell  the  strain, 
Aroun'  the  banks  o'  Glaizart. 
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Our  woody,  >rild,  romantic  glens, 
Our  flowery  groves,  and  fairy  dens, 
Form  heart-enlivening,  charming  scenes 
Aroun'  the  banks  o'  Glaizart. 

In  childhood's  days,,  sweet  dawn  o'  life. 
Unknown  to  sorrow,  care,  or  strife. 
Aft  hae  I  roved,  'mid  pleasures  rife, 

Upon  thy  banks,  sweet  Glaizart. 
There,  too,  fair  Jeanie,  maid  o'  glee. 
In  youthfu'  days  engaged  my^e'e. 
And  first  her  mou'  I  blythe  did  prie, 

Upon  thy  banks,  sweet  Glaizart. 

0  charming  are  the  towering  fells. 
Where  rural  pleasure  kindly  dwells ; 
And  lovely  are  the  blooming  beUs, 

That  grace  thy  banks,  sweet  Glaizart. 
Here  nature's  han'  in  days  o'  yore, 
That  after-erwains  might  her  adore. 
Bequeathed  the  peerless  gifts,  in  store. 

That  grace  thy  banks,  sweet  Glaizart. 

Yes,  wi'  that  bonnie  Clachan  Glen, 

Where  birdies  chant  the  artless  strain, 

Her  warks  she  crowned — and  marked  her  ain 

The  bonnie  banks  o'  Glaizart. 
Eclipsing  a'  her  favours  high^ 
She  blythe  proclaimed,  wi'  smiling  eye, 
*'  Now,  never  now,  shall  scene  outvie 

The  bonnie  banks  o'  Glaizart." 


YE  BONNIE  HAUGHS. 

rIS  production  is  from  the  pen  of  William  Motherwell, 
and  anticipates,  in  sentiment  at  least,  the  well-known 
song  of  Eobert  Gilfillan — "0  why  left  1  my  Hamel" 
Motherwell,  who  belonged  to  a  Stirlingshire  family,  was 
bom  at  Glasgow  in  1797,  and  had  a  somewhat  brilliant 
32 
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career,  doing  yeoman  eerrice  for  Scottish  song.     He  diec 
at  Glasgow  in  1835. 

The  booQie  hanghs  ami  bealliut'  bt'ims, 
Where  I  ha'e  passed  youth's  blythoet  days, 
Ane  idle  dream  o'  blie^  ye  be. 
That  gara  me  sigh  for  my  ain  coantrie. 
O  bauLd  we  rode  through  Stirlin'  toaa, 
Wi'  piBtol,  sword,  and  inuMiiietoon, 
And  banner  bmid  displayed  had  we 
Like  brave  men  balding  companie. 

Wo  left  our  luves,  we  left  our  hames, 
We  left  our  bail  ns  and  winsome  dames, 
And  we  drew  our  swords  right  manfully 
To  back  the  king  o'  our  ain  coantrie. 
But  Carlile  yetts  are  wat  wi'  blude, 
Micht  matches  richt,  and  dooma  the  gude ; 
And  gentle  blade  o'  ilk  degree 
Hae  stained  the  hearths  o'  my  ain  countrie. 

And  dwj'ning  in  this  f remit  land. 
Does  feckless  mak'  baith  heart  and  hand, 
And  gars  thir  tears  drap  frae  my  e'e, 
That  never  Ball  fa'  in  my  ain  countrie. 
O  Carron  brig  is  auld  and  worn, 
Where  I  and  my  forbears  were  born  ; 
But  bonnie  ia  that  brig  to  see 
By  ane  iiemib  frae  his  ain  countrie. 

ADd  gladly  to  the  listening  ear 
Is  borne  the  waters  running  clear, 
Making  a  moan  and  melodie 
That  weds  my  heart  to  my  ain  countrie. 
O  gin  I  were  a  wee  wee  bird 
To  light  adown  at  Randiefuird, 
And  ID  Kirk-o'Muir  to  close  my  e'e, 
And  fold  my  wings  in  my 
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BENLOMOND. 

r[S  song  was  first  printed  in  the  ''Book  of  Scottish 
Song,"  edited  by  Alexander  Whitelaw,  and  issued  in 
1844.    Its  author  is  John  Mitchell. 


Some  may  delight  to  spend  their  hoars 
By  limpid  streamlets  fringed  wi'  flowers, 
But  give  to  me  the  wilds  where  towers 
Thy  rooky  crest,  Benlomond. 

Through  leafy  groves  yonng  love  may  stray. 
To  sing  the  joys  of  rosy  May, 
But  holder  tones  must  fire  his  lay 

Whose  theme's  the  proud  Benlomond. 

Dark  clouds  upon  thy  forehead  rest, 
Red  lightnings  play  aroujid  thy  crest, 
And  storm  runs  riot  on  thy  breast ; 

Thou  heed'st  them  not»  Benlomond. 

But  when  gay  summer 's  in  her  prime, 
And  balmy  winds  steal  o'er  our  clime. 
Who  would  not  dare  thy  heights  sublime 
And  glory  in  Benlomond  ? 

There,  far  above  proud  cities,  we 
With  wonder  fiUed  will  lean  on  thee. 
Awed  by  the  gorgeous  scenery 

.That  round  thee  spreads,  Benlomond. 

Sublimity  aits  throned  on  thee. 
Veiled  in  the  vast  profundity 
That  stills,  or  wakes  the  inland  sea 

That  bathes  thy  feet,  Benlomond. 
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THE  TOOM  POUCH. 

THIS  humoroiLB  production  is  claimed  for  Stirlingsb 
on  a  rather  curious  pretext.  It  was  taken  from  | 
recitation  of  a  worthy  who  was  a  well-known  character 
B rid ge-«f- Allan  and  Stirling.  The  author  of  it  ie  unknoi 
and  the  ait  to  which  it  is  sung  is  "  The  auld  man's  me« 
de.-ui."  Of  the  worthy,  Dean  Ramsay  telle  an  intereatj 
anecdote  which  may  be  related  here  in  connection  with  I 
song.  The  natural  used  to  lounge  about  the  door  oj 
Stirling  inn,  and  was  wont  to  earn  coppers  from  1 
^'i^itoraby  playing  on  the  fiule.  A  lady,  says  the  Da 
who  used  to  give  hini  something  occasionally,  w;is  ji 
-starting  from  the  inn,  and  said  to  Jamie  that  she  had  oi 
a  fourponny  piece,  and  that,  he  must  bo  content  with  tl 
as  she  could  not  stay  to  get  more.  Jamie  was  i 
palisfied,  and,  as  the  lady  drove  away,  expressed  1 
feelings  by  playing  ivith  all  his  might  "  0  weary  on  t 
toom  pouch." 

Chorum. — O  weary  on  the  toom  [>ouoh, 

It  ahameB  ua  u',  Ihc  toom  jiouch ; 

Sic  times  hs  we  hoe  H[t«n  eGen 

Moke  mony  h  woefu'  toom  gionclu 

Of  a'  the  ilU  in  lite'a  career, 

The  want  o'  bread,  and  b«o(,  iind  beer, 

Tbe  taunt  a'  men,  and  women's  jeer — 

The  greatest  is  the  Uiora  pouch. 
An  empty  purse  is  slighted  sair. 
Gang  ye  to  mnrket,  kirk,  or  fair. 
Ye  '11  no  be  muckle  thooht  o'  there, 
fiin  ye  gang  wi'  a  toom  pouch. 
An  emjity  purse  is  ill  to  wear. 
An  empty  puree  is  ill  to  Hhare, 
E'en  lovers'  friendship  cantia  bear 
To  hear  ought  o'  a  toom  pouch. 


/. 
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But  oh,  ye  lassies  blythe  and  clean, 
Juist  let  me  tell  ye  as  a  frien', 
Whene'er  ye  meet  your  lads  at  e'en, 
Be  canna  on  the  toom  pouch. 

For  fegs,  the  times  are  no  the  thing 
To  mak'  our  merry  taverns  ring ; 
And  wha  the  deil  could  dance  and  sing 
Gin  pestered  wi'  a  toom  pouch'? 

Sae  dinna  ca'  your  laddie  shy. 
And  dinna  say  he 's  canld  and  dry. 
And  dinna  speak  o'  sweeties — Fie  I 
Be  mindfu'  o'  the  toom  pouch. 

For  kind  may  be  his  heart  and  true. 
And  weel  and  warmly  may  he  lo'e, 
And  fondly  kiss  your  cherry  mou', 
Although  he  wears  a  toom  pouch. 

But  maybe  times  will  mend  a  wee, 
When  twa  may  venture  to  be  three ; 
But  guidesake,  lassies  !  dinna  gree 
To  marry  wi'  a  toom  pouch. 


THE  LASS  AYONT  THE  HILL. 

rpHIS   happy  efiusion  by  James  MacDonald  was  first 
JL     printed  in  Whitelaw's  "  Book  of  Scottish  Song." 

Gae  range  the  warld  baith  far  and  near. 

Search  ilka  court  an'  gaudy  ha', 
Get  titled  dames  wi'  princely  names, 

I  ken  a  lass  wad  ding  them  a'. 

Bring  a'  the  wealth  Peru  can  gi'e, 
Or  e'en  Golconda's  mine  can  shaw, 

Rake  up  auld  ocean's  hoarded  gear, 
I  ken  a  lass  that 's  worth  it  a'. 


■  /■ 
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Awa',  i&am  loons,  yoitr  anfu'  wile$ 
Maun  ne'er  yon  bonnte  loss  spill ; 

Her  DBme  and  hame  1  winoa  toll, 
Tbe  bonaie  Iobb  a-yont  the  hill. 

Her  cheekfi  are  like  the  apjile  bud. 

Her  brow  is  white  lu  drifted  sDaw. 
Her  lips  are  like  tlie  berries  red 

That  grow  upon  ;on  garden  wn'. 

It  'k  »weet  to  see  the  limes  bUiW 
Adowa  the  holma  o'  Endrick  lea, 

Bat  swee:ter  are  the  blinks  o'  luve 
The  bonnie  laasie  gi'es  to  me. 


milk-whit*  thoi 
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That  sweetly  Bcents  the  evening  ai 
Yon  cloud  a  warld  o'  pearly  snaw. 


epure 
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Ilk  colour  that  the  heaven.-'  can  gi'e 
Does  but  ae  lovely  rainbow  fill ; 

Sae  a'  that  'p  sweet  on  earth  ia  she, 
The  bonnie  loss  ayont  the  bill. 

tlin  I'd  been  born  a  belted  knight, 
Or  laird  o'  micklo  gear  an'  Ian', 

1  wodna  lay  me  doon  to  sleep 
Afore  I  got  her  lily  han'. 


But  WB 

An'f 


!S  my  heart !  I  'm  but  a  heni, 
le  maun  tether  <Ioon  ray  will ; 
le  what  may,  I  'U  climb  the  bra' 
ee  my  lass  ayont  the  hill. 


MV  BONNIE  LASSIE'S  DEAD. 

THIS    touching   lyric   is   by  James  MauDoiiald,   and    it 
shows  the  jwet  in  another  vein  of  thought.     It  is  to 
be  siing_'to  the  tune,  "  A  mile  abiine  Dundee." 
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Oh  !  my  bonnie  lassie 's  dead, 
My  bliss  and  joy  on  earth's  fled, 
Oh  !  my  bonnie  lassie's  dead 
And  lies  on  Endrick  lea. 

Her  brow  was  like  a  lily  flower. 
Smiling  'neath  a  balmy  bower. 
An*  glistenin'  i*  the  momin'  hour 

Amang  the  dew  o'  May. 
Her  e'e  was  like  the  bonnie  bell 
That  danoes  on  a  sparklin'  well, 
When  daylicht  fa's  owre  mnir  and  fell. 

An'  wakes  the  well  to  play. 

Her  cheek  had  a'  the  hues  that  lie 
On  a'  that 's  fair  on  earth  or  sky. 
When  summer  winds  are  singing  by 

A  canty,  gleesome  air. 
The  winds  may  sing  owre  glen  an'  lea, 
The  flowers  may  bloom,  but  no  for  me. 
That  brow  an'  e'e,  that  cheek  I  '11  see 

Smiling  here  nae  mair. 

A  leaf  afore  the  wintry  blast. 
Though  sairly  bruised  an'  sadly  cast, 
Will  find  a  resting  place  at  last. 

But  ah !  there 's  nane  for  me. 
Whar  can  I  gang,  whar  can  I  bide. 
Sin'  she,  my  bonnie,  winsome  bride, 
Is  ta'en  for  ever  f rae  my  side  ? 

Why  didna  death  tak'  me  ? 


0  LEEZE  ME  ON  THE  GLEN. 

rE  Endrick,  which  rises  among  the  hills  south-west  of 
Stirling,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  mountain  streati, 
and  has  inspired  various  bards  to  sing  its  praises.  The 
author  of  the  present  song  is  James  MacDonald. 
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Thoujih  torn  frae  thy  Inji  ul 
Thy  picture  haiig»  untouch* 
Tbf  grey  rugged  cliffu  aad  t 
Tbj  pale  primrose  banks,  th 
Ttiy  bsngh  spread  wi'  dajsje 
Tby  T^TDt  green  holmes  ani 
Aft  drift  ttiroagh  my  dreaou 
Uke  acones  o'  Uie  Happy  IsL 

O  oan  I  e'er  forget  the  glory 
When  tbe  pewly  tears  o*  nigj 
Aad  die  milky  mists  creep  In 
And  heavflo'a  bliss  oomes  dow. 
When  Joy's  trumpet  sounds 

And  eoho  siagrth  back  wi'  tbi 
Whila  frae  bank  and  frae  bnc 
With  the  inoanse  of  earth,  awi 

Can  the  warld  brag  o'  au(^t  li 
When  the  revelry  of  mom  is  Ii 
And  the  flocks  cesse  to  bleat  c 
While  the  linns  o"  the  Endrid 
Aa  the  bride  on  her  bridal  day 
Her  heart  fa'  o'  iov  ntut  t—--  "' 
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When  the  flowers  shut  their  een  and  the  winds  in  the  woods  are  still. 
And  the  wee  lammiee  sleep  in  the  howe  o'  the  dewy  hill ; 
Then  the  weary  soul  o'  man,  like  the  bird  to  its  cosy  nest, 
Floats  on  fancy's  wings  'mang  the  clouds  o'  the  purple  west. 

Thus  momin'y  noon,  and  eve,  sweet  vale  o'  my  youthfu'  days, 
I  roam  still  in  thought  through  my  haunts  on  thy  bracken  braes ; 
And  as  Endrick  waxes  deep  when  she  bounds  near  her  resting  goal. 
So  deepens  aye  the  flow  o'  thy  love  in  my  weary  soul. 
Farewell,  then,  my  glen,  the  land  o'  my  brightest  dreams, 
My  heart,  like  the  stricken  deer,  pants  for  thy  silver  streams ; 
At  this  late  hour  o'  life  I  would  fain  come  back  again, 
And  sleep  on  the  braes  o'  my  ain  native  glen. 


KILLEAEN  GLEN. 

THIS  pleasing  lyric  is  from  the  pen  of  James  MacDonald. 
Killearn  is  in  the  west  of  Stirlingshire,  and  is  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  George  Buchanan. 

Killearn  Glen 's  a  bonnie  glen,  an'  sweet  as  sweet  can  be,  O, 
For  there  she  dwells  that 's  a'  the  bliss  and  balm  o'  life  to  me,  O. 
The  bumie  wimpling  by  her  door,  in  music  sings  sae  clearly, 
The  flowers  sae  fondly  deck  its  banks, — I'm  sure  they  lo'e  her 

dearly. 
The  mavis  kens  my  Mary 's  there— the  blackbird  kens  it  fine,  O, 
Or  they  'd  ne'er  tire  their  wee  bit  throats,  frae  morning  dawn  till 

dine,  O. 
The  laverock  leaves  the  banks  o'  Blane,  and  up  he  comes  sae  cheery, 
To  lilt  his  sang  the  hale  day  lang,  an'  a'  to  please  my  deary. 

For  oh !  she's  sweet — she's  sweet  and  fair,  sae  lily  white'sherbrow,  0, 
Sae  rosy  is  her  dimpled  cheek,  and  winsome  is  her  mou',  O ; 
She 's  just  a  flower  o'  Paradise,  in  dewy  beauty  growing, 
And  o'er  the  silver  wells  o'  life  her  gentle  fragrance  strewing. 
The  moonlicht  on  Loch  Lomond's  wave,  the  footsteps  o'  the  fairy. 
Are  no  sae  saft  's  my  lassie's  smile,  are  no  sae  mild  as  Mary ; 
Killearn  Glen 's  a  bonnie  glen,  for  there  I  meet  wi'  thee,  O, 
My  Mary  love,  my  bonnie  dove,  the  balm  o'  life  to  me,  O. 


I 
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THE  PRIDE  O*  THE  GLEN. 

TJP'RITTEN  by  James  MacDonald  and  set  to  mudc  by 
TT  J.  Fisher,  "The  Pride  o'  the  Glen"  is  snotheE  e' 
thoee  songs  which  belong  to  the  west  of  StJrlingBhin..^ 

0  bonnie'R  the  lily  that  blooms  in  the  valley. 
And  fair  is  the  cherry  that  growp  on  the  tree ; 

The  primroM  smilei  tweet  oa  it  welcomes  the  rammer. 
And  modeet's  the  woe  gowan's  love-talliiQg  e'e; 

Mair  dear  to  m;  heart  is  that  lowno  ooey  dingle 
Whar  late  i'  the  gloamin',  by  the  lanely  "  H*'  den," 

1  met  wi'  the  fairest  e'er  bounded  in  beautj. 
By  the  banks  o'  the  Endrick,  the  pride  o'  the  glen. 

She's  pure  an  the  spring  cloud  that  smilos  in  the  welkin, 

And  blythe  as  the  lambkin  that  eporta  on  the  lea  ; 
Her  heart  is  a  fount  runnin'  owre  wi'  affection  ; 

And  a  warld  o'  feeling  is  the  love  o'  her  e'e. 
The  prince  may  be  proud  o'  hia  vast  hoarded  treasurea — 

The  heir  o"  his  grandeur  and  hie  pedigree, 
They  kenna  the  happiness  dwalt  in  my  bosom 

When  alane  wi'  the  angel  o'  luve  and  o'  le. 
I  've  seen  the  day  dawn,  in  a  shower  drappin'  goud, 

The  grass  spread  wi'  dew,  like  a  wide  siller  sen. 
The  clouds  ahinin'  bdcht  in  a  deep  amber  licht, 

And  the  earth  blush  in'  back  to  the  glad  lift  on  hie. 
I  've  dreamed  o'  a  palace  wi'  gem-sparkled  ha's. 

And  proud  wa's  a'  gliLtcrin'  in  rich  diamond  sheen, 
Wi'  towers  ahinin'  fair  thro'  the  rose  tinted  air, 

And  domes  o'  rare  pearls  and  nibies  ntween. 
I've  sat  in  a  garden  'mid  earth's  gayest  flowers, 

A'  gaudily  Bhawin'  their  beauteous  djea, 
And  breathing  in  calm  the  air's  fragrant  balm. 

Like  angels  asleep  on  the  plains  o'  the  skies ; 
Yet  the  garden  and  palace  and  day's  rosy  dawning. 

Though  in  bleat  morning  dreams  they  sliould  aft  come 
Can  ne'er  be  i^ae  sweet  us  the  bonnie  young  loaaio 

That  bloomed  by  the  Endrick,  the  pride  o'  the  glen. 
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The  exile  in  sleep  haunts  the  land  o'  his  fathers, 

The  captiYe's  ae  dream  is  his  hour  to  be  free, 
The  weary  heart  langs  for  the  morning  rays  comin', 

The  oppressed  for  his  Sabbath  o'  sweet  libertie ; 
But  my  life's  only  hope,  my  heart's  only  prayer. 

Is  the  day  that  I  '11  ca'  the  young  lassie  my  ain ; 
Though  a'  should  forsake  me,  wi'  her  1 11  be  happy 

On  the  banks  o'  the  Endrick,  the  pride  o'  the  glen. 


MY  FIRST  AND  LAST  LOVR 

rIS  efiuBion,  written  by  James  MacDonald,  was  by 
him  contributed  to  ''The  Book  of  Scottish  Song." 

0  morning  time  o'  happiness,  O  gowden  time  o'  glee. 
When  light  o'  heart  an'  f  u'  o'  hope  I  roamed  Uie  lily  lee, 
An'  as  I  pu'ed  ilk  bonnie  flower  among  the  sparklin'  dew, 

1  clasped  it  to  my  breast  and  said,  O  Jeanie,  'tis  like  you  I 

The  pride  o'  May,  the  pink  o'  June,  the  gem  o'  summer's  bowers 
Were  nae  sae  sweet  by  half  as  thee,  my  winsome  queen  o'  flowers. 

Thy  cheek  mair  saft  than  eider-down  an'  white  as  driven  snaw. 
Thine  e'e  o'  love,  thy  bonnie  locks,  in  happy  dreams,  yet  fa' 
Upon  my  cauld  and  broken  heart,  an'  glow  in  fairer  sheen 
Than  a'  the  flowers  that  ever  grew  on  Endrick's  fairy  green. 
Thy  life  was  mine,  my  life  was  thine,  yet  a'  was  but  a  spell — 
The  hour  is  past — my  bleeding  heart  can  only  sigh  Farewell. 


THE  MAID  OF  DUNMORE. 

rIS  song,  which  embodies  the  old,  old  story  of  the 
captive  maiden  and  her  gallant  lover's  rescue,  affects 
to  belong  to  the  estate  of  Dunmore,  which  is  situated  a  few 
miles  south  from  Stirling,  and  which  is  better  known  in 
the  world  of  song  through  the  lyric,  "The  Woods  o' 
Dunmore." 


I 


Tlienmi.Iofllun,, 
Ah  !  Hoep  fo,-  tlio 

The  maid  tied  a  note  t 

And  pointed  to  home,  I 

O'er  Uod  and  o'er  wat* 

Sought  kingmen  and  lo 

Bat  soon  a  brave  knigb 

And  Mwned  hu  bride  f 

-Ah  !  Flora,  fair  fio 

Ah !  Flora  the  nu 

ThomaidofDunmc 

Ah  I  joy  to  the  maic 


THE  WOODS 
^TBia  elegant  lyric,  of  the  ai 
-■-  belongs  to  the  estate  of 
ttpUined,  U  Bituated  a  few  m 
Bobert  Thomron  of  Elgin,  in  i 
National  Choir."  relates  the  fo 
■••11  that  is  known  of  the  ai 
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say  he  would  give  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  sing  two  tunes 
— one  was  the  old  one  Caroline^  *  He  took  me  from  a  fearful 
pit ! '  the  other  was  *  The  Woods  o*  Dunmore/  which  song 
was  his  greatest  favourite.  Some  years  afterwards  I  was 
visiting  at  his  mother's  house  at  Cambusbarron,  near 
Stirling,  when  his  sister  asked  me  to  sing  '  The  Woods  o' 
Dunmore/  She  said,  '  Willie  told  us  you  used  to  sing  it 
often  to  him;  and  do  you  know,'  she  continued,  'his 
uncle,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  the  author  of  it,  and 
Willie  did  not  know  this  when  he  used  to  hear  you  sing  it^ 
but  my  mother  told  him  when  he  came  home.'  His 
mother,  a  Murdoch,  was  sister  of  the  William  Murdoch 
who  wrote  the  song.  At  the  time  I  was  in  Belfast  this 
William  Murdoch  was,  I  think,  a  merchant  in  Hamburg." 


This  lane  heart  is  thine,  lassie,  charming  and  fair, 

This  fond  heart  is  thine,  lassie  dear ; 
Nae  warld's  gear  hae  I,  nae  owsen  nor  kye, 

I  Ve  naething,  dear  lassie,  save  a  pure  heart  to  gi'e. 
Yet  dinna  say  me  na,  but  come,  come  awa', 

An'  wander,  dear  lassie,  'mang  the  woods  o'  Dunmore. 


0  sweet  is  thy  voice,  lassie,  charming  and  fair, 
Enchanting  thy  smile,  lassie  dear ; 

1  '11  toil  aye  for  thee,  for  ae  blink  o'  thine  e'e 

Is  pleasure  mair  sweet  than  siller  to  me. 

Yet  dinna  say  me  na,  etc. 


O  come  to  my  arms,  lassie,  charming  an'  fair, 

Awa'  wild  alarms,  lassie,  dear ; 
This  fond  heart  an'  thine  like  ivy  shall  twine, 

I  '11  lo'e  thee,  dear  lassie,  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 

O  dinna  say  me  na,  etc 


For  thara  I  mot  the 

Yon  towering  hill 
The  smile  of  love  fa.' 

And  twinkled  in  t 
And  while  I  fondly  i 

I  wiahed  she  had  I 
My  ttKingbta  Bxe  wa 

And  dye  the  Uas  1 
Wha  trippit  owre  y< 

Ae  joyful  simmer 
There's  Dane  can  te 

Bat  Tonnd  mj  bei 
The  hope  that  time 

When  I  can  ca'  yi 


CAMPI 

niHE  aodior  of  thiB  song  * 
X  some  time  resident 
emignted  to  New  York.  < 
iti  beaat^,  and  1b  a  freq 
hdiday .  The  tune  to  whit 
ia  "Kdvin  Grove." 
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O'er  the  willow  brig  we  '11  wend,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
And  the  ladders  we  11  asoend,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

Where  Uie  woodroof  loves  to  hide 

Its  scented  leaves,  beside 
The  streamlets  as  they  glide,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

Where  the  bluebell  on  the  brae,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Where  the  sweetest-scented  slae,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

And  the  flowerets  ever  new. 

Of  nature's  painting  true, 
All  fragrant  bloom  for  you,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

Where  the  music  of  the  wood,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
And  the  dashing  of  the  flood,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

O'er  the  rock  and  ravine  mingle. 

And  glen  and  mountain  dingle 
With  the  merry  echoes  tingle,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

On  the  moss-seat  we  '11  recline,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Wi'  a  hand  in  each  of  thine,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

The  bosom's  warmest  thrill 

Beats  truer,  safter  still. 
As  our  hearts  now  glowing  fill,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

Then  before  bright  heaven's  eye,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
We  will  double  love-knots  tie,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 

Then  true  affoction  plighted, 

We  '11  love  and  live  delighted. 
With  hearts  and  hands  united,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 


THE  LOMOND. 

WILLIAM  CHALMESS,  another  of  the  many  contri- 
butors to  "  The  Book  of  Scottish  Song,**  swells  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  shire  in  this  lyric 

<*  0,  lassie,  wilt  thou  go 

To  the  Lomond  wi'  me  ? 
The  wild  thyme 's  in  bloom 

And  the  flower 's  on  the  lea ; 
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Wilt  Ihoa  ^,  II) J  dearotit  lovoT 
I  will  ever  conetant  prove, 
I  'U  range  each  hiU  and  grove 
On  the  Lomond  u 


's  eckle, 


•'  0  young  men 

Nor  trusted  fA 

And  many  a.  nat 

Shines  fair  on  the  lea ; 

Thou  may  see  Bome  lonely  flower 
Of  n  more  nttractive  [jower. 
And  may  take  her  to  Ihy  bower 
On  the  Lomond  wi'  thea." 

' '  The  hynd  shnjl  forenlte, 

On  the  mountam,  (he  doo  ; 
Tlie  Etremii  uf  Ibb  fouiiUin 
Shall  ceuMi  ev'n  to  How  : 
Ben  Lomond  slinll  bend 
His  high  brow  to  the  sea. 
Ere  I  take  to  my  bower 
Any  flower,  love,  but  thee." 
She  'b  taken  her  mnnttc. 
He  'b  taken  hiH  plaid  ; 
He  coft  her  a  i  ing, 
And  be  mndo  her  his  bride ; 
They  're  tar  owro  yon  hills 
To  spend  their  happy  days. 
And  ranfte  the  woody  f;lens 
'Mong  the  Lomond  braes. 


MYOTH  LOFTY  BROW. 

THIS  song,  by  Thomas  Small,  was  first  printed  in  "T 
Book  of  Scottish  Song."  Myot  hill,  which  tm 
ilJiclf  two  miles  west  from  Denny,  affords  a  splendid  vi( 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  a  place  of  freque 
reeort  hy  pedestrians. 
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Again  on  Myot's  lofty  brow 

With  bounding  heart  I  stand, 
Commanding  many  a  lovely  view 

Of  hill,  and  dale,  and  strand. 

Here  often  in  my  youthful  days 

I  ran  with  joyous  glee ; 
But  far  I  Ve  wandered  since  through  life 

On  land,  on  lake,  on  sea. 

My  early  friends,  who  shared  my  joy, 

Whose  mirth  resounded  high ; 
Where  now  are  they  ?    In  death's  embrace, 

Within  the  grave,  they  lie. 

Our  youthful  days !  when  hopes  were  bright. 

And  all  appeared  serene ; 
How  ill  exchanged  for  other  times 

Of  life's  rough  chequered  scene. 

'TIb  here,  when  all  is  past  and  gone, 

I  'd  like  my  grave  to  be ; 
But  marked  by  no  sepulchral  stone. 

Or  weeping  willow-tree. 

For  here  in  life  my  breast  fidl-g^hed 

With  joyous  tide  of  glee ; 
And  here  in  death,  when  all  is  hushed. 

My  heart  may  throb  to  be. 


CAMPSIE  GLEN. 

rB  author  of  this  song  is  John  Shaw,  who  is  Inspector 
of  Poor  at  Ealbarchan.  He  was  bom  at  Paisley  in 
1828,  was  for  some  time  resident  in  Kirkintilloch  and 
was  often  in  the  Campsie  district.  He  married  a  wife  at 
Milton-of-Campsie,  and  doubtless  to  this  may  be  attributed 
the  conception  of  this  lyric. 
33 
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All  the  rapture  and  the  joy, 
All  the  bliss  without  alloy, 
That  no  time  can  e'er  destroy, 
Bonnie  lassie,  O. 

Let  us  go  and  wander,  then, 

Bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Through  the  shades  o'  Campeie  Glen, 

Bonnie  lassie,  O ; 
There,  in  some  secluded  spot. 
We  will  rear  our  lowly  cot. 
Where  you  11  bless  and  crown  my  lot, 

Bonnie  lassie,  O. 


THE  BANKS  0*  GLAIZART. 

rIS  song,  by  John  Shaw,  was  written  in  1870,  and 
published  in  the  Glasgow  JFeddy  Herald. 

Air—"  O,  gin  I  were  a  Baron's  heir." 

Where  Campeie  nestles  'neath  her  FeUs, 
By  fair  Woodhead  where  beauty  dwells. 
Through  Milton's  haughs  and  flowery  dells. 
Winds  the  gentle  Glaizart. 

And  lovely  maidens  come  and  go 
Upon  its  banks,  where  wild  flowers  blow ; 
O,  sweet  are  all  the  scenes  I  know 
On  the  banks  o'  Glaizart. 

My  feet  hae  wandered  far  and  wide, 
I  Ve  seen  our  rivers  in  their  pride — 
The  Forth  and  Tay,  the  Doon  and  Clyde, 
Since  I  saw  the  Glaizart. 

But  Scotland's  streams,  baith  great  and  sma', 
Frae  John  o'  Groat's  to  Berwick  Law, 
Had  ne'er  to  me  the  charm  I  saw 
In  the  bonnie  Glaizart. 


Tbb  Harp  of  Stirlixgsbirs. 

On  Kelvinflide  1  've  happy  been, 
I  'vo  Htrayed  on  Luggie'a  margin  gre«n ; 
Bnt  Hweeber  joys  were  mine,  I  ween. 
On  the  banka  o'  Glaiuirt. 

For  there,  in  youthful  days,  I  ran ; 
There  wooed  the  pride  o'  a'  the  Ikn', 
I  won  her  heart,  I  won  her  ban'. 

On  the  banka  o'  Glaixort. 

And  tho'  the  yeore  are  fleein'  fast, 
Ad'  'mong  new  Bcenea  my  lot  U  CMt, 
I  still  recall  the  happy  past 

On  the  bnnks  o'  Glaizart. 


And  evermore  my  blessing  dwells 
On  a'  the  woods,  and  streams,  and  delU, 
Frse  Kelv inside  to  Cainpaie  Felle — 
n  tho  Glaizart ! 


PART    III. 

RHYMES  AND  PROVERBIAL  EXPRESSIONS  OF  STIRLINGSHIRE. 


IN  that  branch  of  folk-lore  which  embraces  what  are 
known  as  popular  rhymes  upon  places  and  people, 
Stirlingshire  is  fairly  well  represented.  It  is  true,  she  is 
not  rich  in  her  abundance,  but  the  proverbial  rhymes  and 
expressions  which  she  regards  as  her  own  are  popular  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  are  many  of  the  terms  appropriate 
to  other  shires.  In  many  cases  a  place-rhyme  is  known 
only  in  the  locality  to  which  it  refers,  but  a  number  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  county  of  Stirling  have  entered 
into  our  national  folk-lore,  and  are  the  property  of  the 
Scottish  people  at  large. 

The  famous  windings  of  the  Forth,  which  form  so  many 
luxuriant  peninsulas,  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  couplet — 

A  crook  o'  the  Forth 

Is  worth  an  earldom  o'  the  north. 

The  present  old  bridge  across  the  Forth  at  Stirling  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  earlier  erection.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  two  Northumbrian  princes,  having  met 
the  Scots  in  battle  in  the  ninth  century  and  been  victorious, 
erected  this  earlier  bridge  and  raised  upon  it  a  cross  which 
bore  this  inscription : — 

'*  I  am  free  marohe,  as  passengers  may  ken, 
To  Scottis,  to  Britonis,  and  to  Inglismen." 

The  ancient  seal  of  the  burgh  of  Stirling  has  on  one  side 
a  representation  of  a  tower  or  castle  and  leaves  or  branches 
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indicative  of  a  wood  or  forest,  and  on  the  other  aide  A 
bridge  with  a  representation  of  the  crucifbdon  upon  it. 
The  tower  or  castle  represents  Stirling  Castle,  and  the 
bridge  haa  been  taken  to  represent  an  earl;  bridge  acroes 
the  Forth,  and  may  represent  the  bridge  erected  by  the 
Northumbrian  princes.  The  inscription  on  the  seal  is  as 
follows: — "Scoti  stant  hie  enice  tiiti  hie  arrais  Bmtl 
Continent  hoc  in  se  nemus  et  Castrum  Strivelinse,"  and 
has  been  translated  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  tbuB'— 

"  The  Britons  stand  by  force  of  tums,  ^^H 

The  Scotch  are  by  thia  cross  preserved  from  harmi  ;   ^^BH 
The  castle  und  the  wood  of  Stirling  town 
Are  in  the  comjmsB  of  this  eeal  set  down." 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  predic- 
tions, is  said  to  have  foretold  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  in 
the  rhyme — 

"Tlie  Burn  of  Bried,  sail  run  ta'  reid." 

"  The  Burn  of  Bried  "  seems  to  suggest  itself  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bannock  Burn. 
The  following  rhyme — 

<iLv'*gow  for  bells, 
Lithfrovt  for  wells, 
Falkirk  far  beans  and  i>eaE, 

is  explained  thus : — The  Glasgow  reference  indicates  the 
number  of  churches  in  the  western  metropolis ;  that  to 
Linlithgow  refers  to  the  nnmber  of  springs  lying  in  and 
;iround  the  old  burgh ;  and  that  to  Falkirk  marks  the 
location  of  that  town  in  the  fertile  carse  of  Stirling. 

Falkirk  is  rich  in  proverbs,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
alike. 
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'*  Better  meddle  wi'  the  deil  than  the  bairns  o'  Falkirk," 

indicates  a  phase  of  temperament  which  will  be  better  left 
unexplained.  There  is  a  certain  rivalry  between  the 
newspaper  men  o!  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  and  the  former 
sometimes  tell  the  latter  that  the  Stirling  Sheriff  Court 
might  engage  in  a  long  vacation,  were  it  not  for  the 
east  of  Stirlingshire.  The  influence  of  Falkirk  may  make 
itself  felt  outside  its  own  bounds,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  foregoing  proverb  as  well  as  for  the  foUowing  sayings:— 

*' Falkirk  bairns  dee  ere  they  thrive.*' 


**  Falkirk  bairns  mind  naething  but  mischief." 


*<  Like  the  bairns  o'  Falkirk 
They'll  end  ere  they  mend." 

Referring  to  the  last  expression,  Dr  Robert  Chambers 
in  his  "Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland"  says,  "this  is  a 
proverbial  saying  of  ill-doing  persons,  as  expressive  of 
there  being  no  hope  for  them.  How  the  children  of 
Falkirk  came  to  be  so  characterised,  it  would  be  difficult 
now  to  ascertain.  The  adage  has  had  the  efifoct  of  causing 
the  men  of  Falkirk  jocularly  to  style  themselves  'the 
bairns';  and  when  one  of  them  speaks  of  another  as  'a 
bairn,'  he  only  means  that  that  other  person  is  a  native  of 
Falkirk." 

In  "Rob  Roy,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  begins  one  of  the 
chapters  with  the  following — 

Baron  o'  Buckly  vie, 

May  the  foul  fiend  drive  ye, 

An'  a'  to  pieces  rive  ye, 

For  building  sic  a  town 

Where  there 's  neither  horse  meat,  nor  man's  meat, 

Nor  a  chair  to  sit  down. 
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latter  calculation.  The  canny  Scot  did  not  consider  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  infoi^n  the  southern  loons  of  their 
mistake,  and,  ^'pouchin'  the  siller,''  trudged  northwards 
with  twelve  times  the  amount  due  to  him.  With  this 
money  (ill-gotten  if  you  like)  the  blacksmith  is  said  to 
have  purchased  an  estate  near  Stirling,  and  so  founded  the 
family  of  Callender  of  Craigforth.  The  following  verse, 
which  was  common  among  boys,  is  believed  to  refer  to  the 
incident — 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  striking  at  the  studdy, 

I  had  a  pair  o*  blue  breeks,  and  O  but  they  were  duddie  I 

As  I  strook  they  shook,  like  a  lamb's  tailie ; 

But  now  I  'm  grown  a  gentleman,  my  wife  she  wears  a  railie ! 

"The  plough  of  gold,"  a  popular  rhyme  regarding 
weather,  may  be  fittingly  claimed  as  the  property  of  the 
county,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  by  a  son  of 
the  shire — (George  Buchanan.  The  story  runs  that,  having 
been  asked  on  one  occasion  what  would  buy  a  plough  of 
gold,  he  made  answer — 

A  frosty  winter,  and  a  dusty  March,  a  rain  about  April, 
Another  about  the  Lammas  time  when  the  com  begins  to  fill. 
Is  weel  worth  a  pleuch  o'  gowd,  and  a*  her  pins  theretill. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  truth  in  the  rhyme.  A  season 
faUing  just  as  described  by  the  verse  would  doubtless 
produce  a  good  harvest,  and  farmers  will  be  of  opinion  that 
a  good  harvest  is  not  over-estimated  in  value  by  a  golden 
plough. 

Another  popular  weather-rhyme  belongs  to  Stirlingshire. 

Itis— 

When  the  Castle  of  Stirling  gets  a  hat. 
The  carse  of  Ck)mton  pays  for  that. 
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And  to  its  Vault  obeysance  from 't  doth  claim 

As  in  the  Phrygian-Coasts  Meander  runs, 

And  winds  itself  about  in  various  turns  : 

The  Kiver  here  doth  force  its  Passage  so 

Flowes  and  returns  is  tossed  to  and  fro. 

The  Traveller  whose  found  of  daily  change 

And  through  the  Earth  with  tedious  steps  doth  range ; 

When  hither  he  doth  happen  to  retire, 

This  Town  and  Countrey's  wealth  he  doth  admire. 

These  strange  things  do  deserve  the  sweetest-layes 

But  Warlick-Vertue  merits  further  Praise. 

The  Roman  pride  how  oft  hath  Stirling  queld 

Their  Conquering  Swords  rr  more  then  once  repelled. 
The  Flood  wherewith  this  Cities-fields  are  wet 
Did  bounds  to  their-0're  running  Empire  set. 

The  Reverend  Ralph  Erskine,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Secession  Church,  wrote  some  lines  which,  if  more  epigram- 
matic, were  less  favourable  than  Johnstoun's  verses.  It  would 
seem,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  that  James  Outhrie, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Edinburgh,  was  very  unpopular 
with  a  certain  section  of  the  commimity  during  the  time  he 
was  parish  minister  of  Stirling.  The  persons  with  whom 
he  was  in  ill  favour  were  fleshers,  and  the  story  goes  that 
on  one  occasion  they  set  upon  him  with  their  dogs.  He 
was  pursued  for  some  distance,  and  was  saved  from  his 
assailants  by  taking  refuge  in  a  house  in  a  vennel  in  Baker 
Street.  Spots  were  for  some  time  shewn  on  the  sill  of  one 
of  the  windows  of  this  house,  and  these  were  said  to  be 
marks  of  Outhrie's  blood.  The  spots  did  not  receive  that 
paint  and  attention  which  were  bestowed  on  Rizzio's  blood 
at  Holyrood,  and  have  long  since  passed  away.  It  is  said 
that  Guthrie  predicted  that  no  flesher  would  flourish  in 
Stirling;  and  Erskine  embodies  the  prediction,  or  rather 
asserts  its  fulfilment,  in  the  lines — 
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O  Stirling,  Stirling,  thou  bast  been  the  seat 

Of  f amouB  martyre,  and  confeBBors  great ; 

Same  thou  haat  stoned  hy  thy  tierce  buteherous  hive. 

Which  never  aince  hnve  had  a  day  to  tlirive. 

If  Quthrie  and  Erskine  could  see  tha  number  of  places 
which  exiEt  to-(!ay  for  the  sa^le  of  "home  and  foreign  fed" 
(and  thrive),  the  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  leas  of  his 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  the  other  to  modify  his  Etanza. 

Among  those  who  have  written  scrafs  of  verse  in  honour 
or  otherwise  of  tha  county,  the  most  illustrious  ie  Bunts. 
When  the  national  poet,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  to  ths 
Highlands  in  company  n"ith  his  friend  Nicol,  went  through 
Stirlingshire,  he  left  a  few  verses  as  witnesses  of  his  visit. 
On  Saturday  the  25th  August,  1787,  the  poet  and  his 
friend  reached  Falkirk.  It  was  a  common  custom  with 
Burns  to  Inscribe  verses  on  ivindow  panes;  and  on  a 
window  at  the  inn  at  Falkirk  where  he  rested,  he  wrote 
these  lines — 

Sound  be  his  sleep,  and  blythe  his  morn. 

That  never  did  a  laasie  wmng, — 

Who  poverty  ne'er  held  in  Bcorn. — 

For  miaery  ever  tholed  a  pang. 


On  the  following  day^^abbath — the  visitors  went  to 
Carron  to  see  the  extensive  ironworks  there  ;  but  for  some 
reason,  probably  because  it  was  Sabbath,  the  porter  refused 
them  admittance.  Burns  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
porter  in  the  following  lines,  which  he  inscribed  in  an  inn 
at  Carron — 

We  cam'  na  here  to  view  joiir  narks 

But  only,  lesb  we  gang  to  hell, 
It  may  be  ntie  sur]iri)«  : 
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But  when  we  tirled  at  your  door, 

Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us ; 
Sae  may,  should  we  to  hell's  yett  come, 

Your  billy  Satan  sair  us. 

A  local^rhymer,  attracted  by  the  lines,  added  the  following 
rejoinder.  It  may  be  the  production  of  a  Stirlingshire 
man ;  it  is  not  the  production  of  a  Stirlingshire  poet: — 

If  you  came  here  to  see  our  works,  you  should  have  been  more  civil 
Than  to  give  a  fictitious  name,  in  hopes  to  cheat  the  devil : 
Six  days  a  week  to  you  and  all — we  think  it  very  well, 
The  seventh,  if  you  go  to  church,  may  keep  you  out  of  helL 

Passing  onwards  in  their  journey,  the  poet  and  his 
friend  reached  Stirling,  finding  accommodation  in  Gibb's 
Inn  (now  the  Grolden  Lion  Hotel).  In  the  evening  they 
visited  the  Castle,  when  Burns  was  much  annoyed  at  the 
desecration  of  the  Parliament  House.  This  annoyance  he 
demonstrated  in  the  somewhat  famous  ''Stirling  lines," 
which  he  inscribed  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  inn,  and 
which  ran  thus — 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reigned. 

And  laws  for  Scotland's  weal  ordained : 

But  now  unroofed  their  palace  stands, 

Their  sceptre's  swayed  by  other  hands ; 

The  injured  Stuart  line  is  gone, 

A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne — 

An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost ; 

Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most ! 

Leaving  this  memorial  and  his  friend  Nicol  in  Stirling, 
Bums  proceeded  on  the  Monday  to  Harvieston,  to  visit 
some  acquaintances.  On  his  return,  Nicol  drew  his 
attention  to  the  stanza,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  ''Bums, 
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this  will  do  you  no  good."     "  I  will  reprove  myself,"  said  ' 
the  poet,  and,  taking   his  diamond,  he   inscribed   the 
additional  lines : — 

RaBh  mortiil,  and  Hlaiidsroiie  poet,  thy  n»nie 

Shftll  DO  longer  ajipenr  in  the  rocorda  of  fame ! 

Dost  nob  know  that  ctd  Manafield,  who  writes  like  the  Bible, 

Says,  "  the  more  'tU  a  tnilb,  sir,  the  more  'tis  a  libel "  ! 

For  some  time  the  lines  remained  in  their  conspicuous 
place^  and  another  visitor,  Mr  Hamilton,  a  minister  at 
Gladsmuir,   in  emulation  of    the    Carton    rhymer,    thus 

proceeded  to  administer  reproof  to  the  poet — 

Thus  wretches  rail  whom  sordid  gain 
Drn^d  in  Faction's  gilded  chain  ; 
But  can  a  mind  which  Fame  inspires. 
Where  genius  lights  her  brightesit  fires— 
Can  Burns,  disdaining  truth  and  law, 
Faction's  venomed  dagger  draw  ? 
And,  skulking  with  a  villain's  aim, 
Basely  stab  his  monarch's  fame? 

And  shades  receive  thy  setting  sun  : 
With  pain  thy  wayward  fate  I  see, 
And  mourn  the  lot  that 's  doomed  for  thee : 
These  few  rash  lines  will  damn  thy  name, 
And  blast  thy  hopes  of  future  fame. 

When  these  lines  came  under  the  notice  of  Burns,  they 
drew  forth  the  following  reply — 


The  advices  of  his  friends  or  his  own  reflections  seem 
to  have  shewn  him  that  the  Stirling  lines  were  likely 
to  prove  oflenaive,  and  when  next  the  poet  visited  Stirling 
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he  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  and  smashed  the  pane  with  his 
riding-whip.  So  far  as  the  condition  of  Stirling  Castle 
is  concerned,  the  stanza  may  be  said  to  have  failed  in  its 
mission.  The  palace  and  other  buildings  of  bygone  glory 
present  few  of  their  former  features.  The  Stirling  lines 
have  been  printed  in  many  editions  of  the  poet's  works, 
but  for  all  that,  they  have  been  forgotten — by  the  War 
Department. 
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^1.  Sannii'd,  July.  I8B4,  wiOi  Fifteen  Photoftraphii:  ReiirodufttOM 
Jiml  Four  NoreP  Sotigt  with  MiuHf.    Cloth,  1/- 
Alisa  Craig  :  Itn  History  and  Natural  History.     A'nc  EdiUtm 
—Enlargtd.     Map  and  UlustratiaBa,     Crown  Bvo.     Ololh,  I/.  J 

Places  of  Interest  about  Girvan.  wfth  some  Glimpam  afl 

Cnnick  History.     lUuatrntPil.      PHi-c-  1(.  ^ 

Places  of  Interest  about  Maybole,    with    Skttclics  of 

Persons  of  Interest.     With  lUiiBtmUone.     Cloth,  I/. 
Crossraguel  Abbey :  A  Bistory  aud  a  Description.     WiUi 

Illurtrations.     Cloth,  W. 

Tlie  Sacred  Places  of  Scotland :  Being  sd  Account  of  * 

Personal  Visit  t/>  Them.      With  IlliiBtr«tions.     Cloth.  I/. 

Tbe  Famous  Places  of  Scotland  (includingthe  Shet- 

lajld  Islands).      From  aPenwnal  Visit  to  Them.     With  Dltutra- 

tions.    Cloth,  1/, 

The  Covenanters  of  Ayrshire:    Historical  and  Biogra- 
phical.   With  Illaetratione.    Cloth.  1/. 

What  I  Saw  of  India  and  its  People.    Being  Notes  of 

a  Tour  in  1888-89.     Map  and  lUusttationa.     Cloth.  I/. 
Fifty-four  Views  of  Carrlck,  with  Description.     Price  6d. 
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COURSE    OF    FRENCH 

RA,   B.Sr    (Univ.  Gal.l 
Firat  Year's  Boolt,      . .     Price 

Second        do 

Complete  Accidente  with 

S>.ppUmmt. 

Supplement,  aeparalelj.          ,. 

GRAMMAR.      By    L.    Janton, 

i;.       Till!  SyiitHi Price  2/« 

1  /.        Key  to  I  he  C^mplate  Acci- 

■2/.       Koy  to  the  S.TnUa.      . .      (  „  )  8/( 
2d.        (The  Keyi  nil)  be  aotd  onljr  lo  leichen.) 

Course  of  French  Composition  hy  t 

Parti., Price  1/.    i   Key 

he  same  Author. 

to  Part  I..              Price  2/ 

net. 

Parts  I.  it  II.  combined. 


t:^ 


